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BEING at a friend's houſe in the country du- 
ring ſome part of the ſummer 1795, I there ſaw. 
a volume of a German periodical work, called 
Religions Begebenbeiten, i. e. Religious Occur- 
rences; in which there was an account of the 
various ſchiſms in the Fraternity of Free Maſons, 
with frequent alluſions to the origin and hiſtorx 


of that celebrated aſſociation. This account in- 
tereſted me a good, deal, becauſe, in my early 


life, I had taken ſome part in the occupations 


(ſhall I call them) of Free Maſonry; and, hav- 
ing chiefly frequented the Lodges on the Conti- 
nent, I had learned many doctrines, and ſeen 
many ceremonials which have no place in the 
ſimple ſyſtem of Free Maſonry which obtains 
in this country. I had alſo remarked, that the 
whole was much more the object of reflection 


and thought than 1 could remember it to have 
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been among my acquaintances at home. There, 


I had ſeen a Maſon Lodge conſidered merely as 
a pretext for paſſing an hour or two in a ſort of 
decent conviviality, not altogether void of ſome 
rational occupation, I had ſometimes heard of 
differences of doctrines or of ceremonies, but in 
terms which marked them as mere frivolities. 
But, on the Continent, I found them matters of 
ſerious concern and debate. Such too is the 
contagion of example, that' I could not hinder 
myſelf from thinking one opinion better found- 
ed, or one Ritual more appoſite and ſignificant 
than another; and I even felt ſomething like an- 


anxiety for its being adopted, and a zeal for 


making ita general practice. I had been initiated 


in a very ſplendid Lodge at Liege, of which the 


Prince Biſhop, his Trefonciers, and the chief 


Nobleſſe of the State were members. I viſited 
the French Lodges at Valenciennes, at Bruſſels, 


at Aix-la-Chapelle, at Berlin, and Koningſberg ; 


and I picked up ſome printed diſcourſes delivered 


by the .Brother-orators of the Lodges. At St. 
Peterſburgh I connected myſelf with the Engliſh 
Lodge, and occaſionally viſited the German and 
Ruſſian Lodges held there. I found myſelf re- 
ceived with particular reſpect as a Scotch Maſon, | 
and as an Eleve of the Loge de la Parfaite Intel- 
ligence at Liege. I was importuned by perſons 
of the firſt rank to purſue my maſonic. career 

| | through 


* 


bbc. 3 
throdgh: many. degrees unknown in this country 


\ But all the ſplendour and elegance that I ſaw 


could not conceal a frivolity in every part. It 
appeared a baſeleſs fabric, and I could not think 
of engaging in an occupation which would con- 
ſume much time, coſt me a good deal of money, 
and might perhaps excite in me ſome of that fa- _ 
naticiſm, or, at leaſt, enthuſiaſm, that I ſaw in 
others, and perceived to be void of any rational 
ſupport. I therefore remained in the Enghſh 
Lodge, contented with the rank of Scotch Maſ- 
ter, which was in a manner forced on me in a 
private Lodge of French Maſons, but is not 
given in the Engliſh Lodge. My maſonic rank 
admitted me to a very elegant entertainment in 
the female Loge de la Fidelite, where every cere- 
monial was compoſed in the higheſt degree of 
elegance, and every thing conducted with the 
moſt delicate reſpect for our fair ſiſters, and the 
old ſong of brotherly love was chanted in the 
moſt refined ſtrain of ſentiment. I do not ſup- 
poſe that the Pariſian Free Maſonry of forty- 
five degrees could give me more entertain- 
ment. I had profited ſo much by it, that L had 
the honour of being appointed thẽ Brother-ora- 
tor. In this office I gave ſuch ſatisfaction, that 
a worthy Brother ſent” me at midnight a box, | 
which he committed to my care, as a perſon far 
advanced i * maſonic ſcience, zealouſly attached | 
i; 6 * 10 
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to the orden, and therefore a fit depoſitary of im- 


portant writings. I learned next day that this 


| gentleman had found it convenient to leave the 
empire in a hurry, but taking with him the 


funds of an eſtabliſnment of which her Imperial 
Majeſty had made him the manager. IJLwas des- 


ſired to keep theſe writings till he ſhould fee me 
again. I obeyed: About ten years afterward 


I ſaw the gentleman on the ſtreet in Edinburgh, 


converſing with a foreigner. As ] paſſed by him, 
I ſaluted him ſoftly in the Ruſſian language; but 


7 


uithout ſtopping, or looking him directly in the 


* hs, HT 4 g 
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face. He coloured, but made no return. I 


endeavoured, in vain, to meet with him, wiſh- 


ing to make a proper return for much civility and 
kindneſs which I had N from him i in his 
own. country. 

I now conſidered the "BM ct; to myſelf, | 
nd opened it. I found it to contain all the de- 


grees of the Parfait Magon Ecofſois, with the Ri- 


tuals, Catechiſms, and Inſtructions, and alſo four 
other degrees of Free Maſonry, as cultivated in 
the Pariſian Lodges. I have kept them with all 
care, and mean to give them to ſome reſpectable 


Lodge. But as I am bound by no engagement of 


any kind, I hold myſelf as at liberty to make ſuch 
uſe of them as may be ſerviceable to the public, 


without enabling any uninitiated perſon to enter 


the Lodges of theſe degrees. F 
1 This 
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This aequiſition might have rouſed my former 
reliſn for Maſonry, had it been merely dormant; 
burt, after fo long ſeparation from the Loge de la 

FPidolitẽ, the maſonic ſpirit had evaporated. Some 
curioſity however remained, and ſome wiſh to 
trace this plaſtic myſtery to the pit- from which 
the clay had been dug, which has been mould- 
ed into ſo many different ſhapes, * ſome to 
c honour, and ſome to diſhonour.“ But my 

opportunities were now gone. I had given 
away (when in Ryſſia) my volumes of diſcourſes, 
and ſome far-fetched and gratuitous hiſtories, and 
nothing remained but the piriful work of Ander- 
ſon, and the Map onnerie rege ee Woe 
which are in every one's hand. © +2, 
My curioſity was ſtrongly couled by the! ak | 
counts given in the Religions Begebenbeiten. There 

I ſaw quotations without number; ſyſtems and 
ſchiſms of which I had never heard; but what par. 

ticularly ſtruck me was a zeal, and à fanaticiſm 
about what I thought trifles, which aſtoniſhed me. 

Men of rank and fortune, and engaged in ſerious 

and honourable public employments, not only 
frequenting the Lodges of the cities where they re- 
ſided, but journeying from one end of Germany 

or France to the other, to viſit new Lodges, or to 
learn new ſecrets or new doctrines. ] ſaw con- 
ventions held at Wiſimar, at Wiſbad, at Kohlo, 
at 2 and at Willemſbad, conſiſting of 
B 3 * 


ſome hundreds of perſons of reſpectable tations, 
I ſaw adventurers coming to a city, profefling 
ſome new ſecret, and in a few days forming new 
Lodges, and inſtructing in a troubleſome and ex- 
penſive manner hundreds of brethren. > 
. German Maſonry appeared a very ſerious con- 
cern, and to be implicated with other ſubjects 
with which I had never ſuſpected it to have any 
connection. I ſaw it much connected with many 
occurrences and ſchiſms in the Chriſtian church; 
4 ſaw that the Jeſuits had ſeveral times interfered 
in it; and that moſt of the exceptionable in- 
novations and diſſenſions had ariſen about the 
time that the order of Loyola was ſuppreſſed; ſo 
that it ſhould ſeem, that theſe intriguing brethren 
had attempted to maintain their influence by the 
help of Free Maſonry. I ſaw it much diſturbed 
by the myſtical whims of J. Behmen and Sweden- 
borg by the fanatical and knaviſn doctrines of 
the modern Roſycrucians - by Magicians Mag- 
netiſers—Exorciſts, &c. And I obſerved that 
theſe different ſects reprobated each other, as not 
only maintaining erroneous opinions, but even 
inculcating opinions which were contrary to the 
eſtabliſhed religions of Germany, and contrary 
to the principles of the civil eſtabliſhments,” At 
the ſame time they charged each other with mi- 
takes and corruptions, both in doctrine and in 
practice; and particularly with falſification of the 
er firſt 
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firſt principles of Free Maſonry, and with igno- 
Trance of its origin and its hiſtory; and they ſup- 
ported theſe charges by authorities from many 
different books which were unknown to me. 
My curioſity was now greatly excited. I got 
from a much- reſpected friend many of the preced- 
ing volumes of the Religions Begebenheiten, in hopes 
of much information from the patient induſtry ot 
German erudition. This opened a new and very 
intereſting ſcene; I was frequently ſent back to 
England, from whence all agreed that Free Ma- 
ſonry had been imported into Germany. I was 
frequently led into France and into Italy. There, 
and more remarkably in France, I found that the 
Lodges had become the haunts of many projectors 
and fanatics, both in ſcience, in religion, and in 
politics, who had availed themſelves of the ſecrecy 
and the freedom of ſpeech maintainedintheſe meet- 
ings, to broach their particular whims or ſuſpicious 

_ doctrines, which, if publiſhed to the world in the 
uſual manner, would have expoſed the authors to 
ridicule or to cenſure. Theſe projectors had con- 
trived to tag their peculiar noſtrums to the mum- 
merry of Maſonry, and were even allowed to twiſt 
the maſonic emblems and ceremonies to their pur- 
poſe; ſo that in their hands Free Maſonry became 
a thing totally unlike, and almoſt in direct oppoſi- 
tion to the ſyſtem (if it may get ſuch a name) 
Verl! B 4 imported 
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imported from England ; and ſome Lodges had . 

become ſchools of irreligion and licentiouſneſs. 
No nation in modern times has fo particularly 

turned its attention to the cultivation of every 


thing that is refined or ornamental as France, and 


it has long been the reſort of all who hunt after 
entertainment in its moſt refined form; the 
French have come to conſider themſelves as the 


inſtructors of the world in every thing that orna- 


ments life, and feeling themſelves received as ſuch, 
- they have formed their manners accordingly— a 
full of the moſt condeſcending complaiſance to 
all who acknowledge their ſuperiority. Delighted, 
in a high degree, with this office, they have be- 
come zealous miſſionaries of refinement in every 
department of human purſuit, and have reduced 
their apoſtolic employment to a ſyſtem, which 


they proſecute with ardour and delight. This is 


not groundleſs declamation, but ſober hiſtorical 
truth. It was the profe ſſed aim (and it was a mag- 
nificent and wiſe aim) ofthe great Colbert, to make 
the court of Louis XIV, the fountain of human 
refinement, and Paris the Athens of Europe. We 
need only look, in the preſent day, at the phinder 
of Italy by the French army, to be convinced 
that their Jow-born generals and ſtateſmen have 
in this reſpect the ſame notions with the Ay 
. n een n 
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I know no ſubje& in which this aim at uni ver- 

fal influence on the opinions of men, by holding 

' themſelves forth as the models of excellence and 

elegance, is more clearly ſeen than in the care 

that they have been pleaſed to take of Free Ma- 
ſonry. it ſeems indeed peculiarly ſuited to the 
talents and taſte of that vain and ardent people. 

Baſeleſs and frivolous, it admits of every form that 

Gallic refinement can invent, to recommend-it to 

the young, the gay, the luxurious; that claſs of ſo- 

ciety which alone deſerves their care, becauſe, inone 
way or another, it leads all other claſſes of ſociety. 

It has accordingly happened, that the homely 

Free Maſonry imported from England has been 

totally changed in every country of Europe either 

by the impoſing aſcendancy of French brethren, 
who are to be found every where, ready to in- 
ſtruct the world; or by the importation of the 
doctrines, and ceremonies, and ornaments of the 

Pariſian Lodges. Even England, the birth- place 
of Maſonry; has experienced the French innova- 
tions; and all the repeated injunctions, admoni- 
tions, and reproofs of the old Lodges, cannot pre- 
vent thoſe in different parts of the kingdom from 
admitting the French novelties, full of tinſel and 
glitter, and high- ſounding titles. 

Were this all, the harm would not be gen 
But long before good opportunities had occut- 
red for ſpreading the * on the ſimple 
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Free Maſonry of England, the Lodges in France 
had become places of very ſerious diſcuſſion, 
where opinions in morals, in religion, and in 
politics, had been promulgated and maintained 
with a freedom and a keenneſs, of which we in 
- this favoured land have no adequate notion, 
becauſe we are unacquainted with the reſtraints 
which, in other countries, are laid on ordinary 
converſation. In conſequence of this, the French 
innovations in Free Maſonry were quickly fol- 
AJowed in all parts of Europe, by the. admiſſion 
of ſimilar diſcuſſions, although in direct oppo- 
ſition to a ſtanding rule, and a declaration made 
to every newly- received Brother, that nothing 
tc touching the religion or government ſhall ever 
te be ſpoken of in the Lodge.” But the Lodges 
in other countries followed the example of France, 
and have frequently become the rendezvous of 
jnnovators in religion and politics, and other 
diſturbers of the public peace. In ſhort; T have 
ſound that the covert of a Maſon Lodge had 
been employed in every country for venting and 
N propagating ſentiments in religion and politics, 
that could not have circulated in public with- 
out expoſing the author to great danger. I 
found, that this impunity had gradually encou- 
raged men of licentious principles to become more 
bold, and to teach doctrines ſubverſive of all our 
uotions of morality - of all our confidence in the 
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: moral government of the univerſe—of all our 


ence - and of all ſatisfaction and contentment 
with our preſent life, ſo long as we live in a ſtate 
of civil ſubordination. I have been able to trace 
- theſe attempts, made, through a courſe. of fifty 


diſpelling the clouds of civil and religious ſuper- 
ſtition which keep the nations of Europe in dark- 
. neſs and ſlavery. I have obſerved theſe: doc- 
trines gradually diffuſing and mixing with all the 
different ſyſtems of Free Maſonry; till, at laſt, 
AN ASSOCIATION HAS BBEN roRMED for the 
expreſs purpoſe of Ro ouT A THE RE- 


ALL THE EXISTING GOVERNMENTS or EUROPE. 
I have ſeen this Aſſociation exerting itſelf zealouſ- 
ly and ſyſtematically, till it has become almoſt 
irreſiſtible : And I have ſeen that the moſt ac- 
tive leaders in the French Revolution were mem- 
bers of this Aſſociation, and conducted their firſt 


means of its inſtructions and aſſiſtance, formally 
requeſted and obtained: And, laſtly, T have ſeen 
that this Aſſociation ſtill exiſts, ſtill works in ſe. 


among ourſelves ſhow that its emiſſaries are en: 
dieavouring to propagate their deteſtable doctrines 


bopes of improvement in a future ſtate of exiſt- 


ears, under the ſpecious pretext of enlighten- 
ing the world by the torch of philoſophy, and of 


' LIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS, AND OVERTURNING _- 


movements according to its principles, and by 


eret, and that not only ſeveral appearances 2 
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among us, but that the Aſſociation has Lodges 
in Britain correſponding with the made 
at Munich ever ſince 1784. | 
If all this were a matter of mere curioſity, and 
ſuſceptible of no good uſe, it would have been 
better to have kept it to myſelf, than to diſ- 
turb my neighbours with the knowledge of a 
ſtate of things which they cannot amend. But 
if it ſhall appear thas the minds of my country- 
men are miſled in the very ſame manner as were 
thoſe of our continental neighbours— If I can 
ſhou that the reaſonings which make a very ftrong 
impreſſion on ſome perſons in this country are 
the ſame which actually produced the dangerous 
aſſociation in Germany; and that they had 
this unhappy influence ſolely becauſe they were 
thought to be ſincere, and the expreſſions of the 
ſentiments of the ſpeakers— If I can ſhow that this 
was all a cheat, and that the Leaders of this Aſ- 
ſociation diſbe lie ved every tword that they ut- 
tered, and every doctririe that they taught; and 
that their real intention was to aboliſh l religion, 
overturn every government, and make the world 
a general plunder and a wreck If I can ſhow, 
that the principles which the Founder and Leaders 
of this Aſſociation held forth as the perfection of 
human virtue, and the moſt powerful and effica- 
cious for forming the minds of men, and making 


2 happy, had no influence on the * 
i 7 Founder 
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Founder and Leaders themſelves, and Hat) they 
were; almoſt without exception, the moſt inſigg- 
nificant, worthleſs, and profligate of men; I can- 
not but think, that ſuch information will make 
my countrymen heſitate a little, and receive with 

caution, and even diſtruſt, addreſſes and inſtrue- 
tions which flatter our ſelf-conceit, and which, by 
 buoying us up with the gay proſpect of what 
ſeems attainable by a change, may make us diſ- 

- contented with our preſent condition, and for- 

get that there never was a government on earth 
where the people of a great and luxurious nation 
enjoyed ſo much: freedom and ſecurity in the 

poſſeſſion of 1 thing that is dear and valu- 
able... 

When we fr that theſe boaſted kl had 

not that effect on the Leaders which they aſſert 

to be their native, certain, and inevitable conſe- 
quences, we ſhall diſtruſt the fine deſcriptions of 
the happineſs] that ſhould reſult from ſuch a 
change. And when we ſee that the methods 
which were practiſed by this Aſſociation for the 
expreſs purpoſe of breaking all the bands of ſo- 
ciety, were employed ſolely in order that the Lead- 
ers might rule the world with uncontrollable 
power, while all the reſt, even of the aſſociated, 
ſhould be degraded in their on eſtimation, cor- 
rupted in their principles, and employed as mere 
taols of the ambition of their unknown ſuperiors ; 
* ſurely 


. 
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_ ſurely a free-born Briton will not heſitate to reject 
at once, and without any farther examination, a 


plan ſo big with miſchief, ſo diſgraceful to its un- 
derling adherents, and ſo uncertain in its iſſue. 


Theſe hopes have induced me to lay before the 


public a ſhort abſtract of the information which I 


think I have received. It will be ſhort, but I 
hope ſufficient for eſtabliſhing the fact, that this 
deteſtable Aſſociation exiſts, and its emiſſaries are 


buſy among ourſelves. 


I was not contented with the quotations which 


I found in the Religions Begebenheiten, but 
procured from abroad ſome of the chief writings 


A 


from which they are taken. This both gave me 


confidence in the quotations from books which I. 


could not procure, and furniſhed me with more 
materials. Much, however, remains untold, rich- 


9 deſerving the attention of all thoſe who eilt 
themſelves diſpoſed to liſten to the tales of a poſ- 
| ſible happineſs that may be enjoyed in a ſociety. 


where all the magiſtrates are wiſe and juſt, * | 


all the people are honeſt and kind. 


I hope that I am honeſt and 0 I have 


been at all pains to give the true ſenſe of the au- 


thors. My knowledge of the German language 
is but ſcanty, but I have had the aſſiſtance of 


friends whenever I was in doubt. In compreſſing 
into one paragraph what I have collected from 


many, I have, as much as I was able, ſtuck to 
i the 5 
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the words of the author, and have been anxious 
to give his preciſe meaning. I doubt not but 
that I have ſometimes failed, and will receive 
correction with deference. I entreat the reader 
not to expect a piece of good literary compoſi- 
tion. I am very ſenſible that it is far from it it 
is written during bad health, when I am not at 
eaſe—and I wiſh to conceal my name—but my 
motive is, without the ſmalleſt mixture of an- 
other, to do ſome good in the only way I am 
able, and I think that what I ſay will come with 
better grace, and be received with more confi- 
dence, than any anonymous publication. Of 
theſe I am now moſt heartily ſick. I throw my- 
felf on my .country with a free heart, and I bow 
with deference to its deciſion. 

The Aſſociation of which I have been ſpeaking 
is the Order of ILLuMinaTr, founded, in 1775, 
by Dr. Adam Weiſhaupt, profeſſor of Canon-law 

in the univerſity of Ingolſtadt, and aboliſhed in 
1786 by the Elector of Bavaria, but revived im- 
mediately after, under another name, and in a 
different form, all over Germany. It was again 
detected, and ſeemingly broken up; but it had 
by this time taken ſo deep root that it ſtill ſub- 
ſiſts without being detected, and has ſpread into 
all the countries of Europe. It took its firſt riſe 
among the Free Maſons, but is totally different 
from Free Maſonry. It was not, however, the 
mere 
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mere protection gained by the ſecrecy of the 
Lodges that gave occaſion to jt, but it aroſe natu- 
rally from the corruptions that had gradually 
crept into that fraternity, the violence of the party 
ſpirit which pervaded it, and from the total un- 
certainty and darkneſs that hangs over the whole 
of that myſterious Aſſociation. It is neceſſary, 
therefore, to give ſome account of the innovations 
that have been introduced into Free Maſonry 
from the time that it made its appearance on the 
continent of Europe as a myſtical ſociety, poſ- 
ſeſſing ſecrets different from thoſe of the mecha- 
nical employment whoſe name it aſſumed, and 
thus affording entertainment and occupation to 
perſons of all ranks and profeſſions. It is by no 
means intended to give a hiſtory of Free Maſon- 
ry. This would lead to a very long diſcuſſion. 

The patient induſtry of German erudition has 
been very ſeriouſly employed on this ſubject, and 
many performances have been publiſhed, of 
which ſome account 1s given in the different vo- 
lumes of the Religions Begebenheiten, particu- 
larly in thoſe for 1779, 1785, and 1786. It is 
evident, from the nature of the thing, that they 
cannot be very inſtructive to the public ; becauſe 
the obligation of ſecrecy reſpecting the import- 
ant matters which are the very ſubjects of de- 
bate, prevents the author from giving that full 
information that is required from an hiſtorian ; 
| TY and 
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and the writers have not, in general, been per- 
ſons qualified for the taſk. Scanty erudition, Cre- 
dulity, and enthuſiaſm, appear in almoſt all their 
writings; and they have neither attempted to re- 
move the heap of rubbiſh with which Anderſon 
has diſgraced his Conſtitutions of Free Maſonry, 
| (the baſis of Maſonic hiſtory,) nor to avail them- 

ſelves of informations which hiſtory really affords 
to a ſober inquirer. Their Royal art muſt never 
forſooth appear in a ſtate of infancy or childhood, 
like all other human acquirements; and therefore, 
when they cannot give proofs of its exiſtence in 
a ſtate of manhood, poſſeſſed of all its myſterious 
treaſures, they ſuppoſe what they do not ſee, and 
ſay that they are - concealed by the oath of 
Tecrecy. Of ſuch inſtruction I can make no 
uſe, even if I were diſpoſed to write a hiſtory of 
the Fraternity, I ſhall content myſelf with an 
account of ſuch particulars as are admitted by all 
the Maſonic-parties, and which illuſtrate or con- 
firm my general propoſition, making ſuch uſe of 
the accounts of the higher degrees in my poſſeſ- 
ſion as I can, without admitting the profane into 
their Lodges. Being under no tie of ſecrecy 
with regard to theſe, I am withheld by diſcretion 
alone from putting the public in PA of all 
their —— 
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Tuzsz is caadbebiscy a dignity in the art t ot 
building, or in architecture, which no other art 
poſſeſſes, and this, whether we conſider it in its 
rudeſt ftate, occupied in raiſing a hut, or as 
practiſed in a cultivated nation, in the erection 
of a magnificent and ornamented temple. As 

the arts in general improve in any nation, this 
muſt always maintain its pre- eminence; for it 
employs them all, and no man can be eminent 
as an architect who does not poſſeſs a conſider- 
able knowledge of almoſt every ſcience and art 


c2 already 


| 
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already cultivated in his nation, His great works 
are undertakings of the moſt ſerious concern, 
connect him with the public, or with the rulers 
of the ſtate, and attach to him the practitioners 
of other arts, who are occupied in executing his 
orders: His works are the objects of public at- 
tention, and are not the - tranſient ſpectacles of 
the day, but hand down to poſterity his invention, 
his knowledge, and his taſte, No wonder then 
that he thinks highly of his profeſſion, and that 
the public ſhould acquieſce in his pretenſions, 


even when in ſome degree extravagant. 


It is not at all ſurpriſing, therefore, that the 
incorporated architects in all cultivated nations 
ſhould arrogate to themſelves a pre-eminence 
over the ſimilar affociations of other tradeſmen, 
We find traces of this in the remoteſt anti- 
quity. The Dionyſiacs of Aſia Minor were un- 
doubtedly an aſſociation of architects and engi- 
neers, who had the excluſive privilege of build- 
ing temples, ſtadia, and theatres, under the 
myſterious tutelage of Bacchus, and diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the uninitiated or profane inhabitants 
by the ſcience which they poſſeſſed, and by many 
private ſigns and tokens, by which they recog- 
nized each other, This aſſociation came into 
Ionia from Syria, into which country it had 
come from Perſia, along with that ſtyle of archi- 

tecturg 
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tecture that we call Grecian. We are alſo cer- 
tain that there was a ſimilar trading aſſociation, 
during the dark ages, in Chriſtian Europe, which 
monopolized the building of great churches and 


caſtles, working under the patronage and pro- 


tection of the Sovereigns and Princes of Europe, 
and poſſeſſing many privileges. . Circumſtances, 
which it would be tedious to enumerate and diſ- 
cuſs, continued this aſſociation later in Britain 
than on the continent. | 

But it is quite uncertain when and WR per- 
ſons who were not builders by profeſſion firſt 
ſought admiſſion into this Fraternity. The firſt 
diftin& and unequivocal inſtance that we have of 
this is the admiſſion of Mr. Aſhmole, the fa- 
mous antiquary, in 1648, into a Lodge at War- 
rington, along with his father-in-law Colonel 
Mainwaring. It 1s not improbable that the co- 
vert of ſecrecy in thoſe aſſemblies had made them 
courted by the Royaliſts, as occaſions of meeting. 
Nay, the Ritual of the Maſter's degree ſeems to 
have been formed, or perhaps twiſted from its ori- 
ginal inſtitution, ſo as to give an opportunity of 
ſounding the political principles of the candidate, 
and of the whole Brethren preſent. For it bears 


. - fo eaſy an adaptation to the death of the King, 


to the overturning of the venerable conſtitution 
of the Engliſh government of three orders by a 
mean democracy, and its re-eftabliſhment by the 

— By efforts 
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efforts of the loyaliſts, that this would dart i into 
every perſon's mind during the ceremonial, and 
could hardly fail to ſhow, by the countenances 
and behaviour of the Brethren, how they were 
affected. I recommend this hint to the conſider- 
ation of the Brethren, I have met with many 
particular facts, which convince me that this 
uſe had been made of the meetings of Maſons, 
and that at this time the Jeſuits interfered con- 
fiderably, inſinuating themſelves into the Lodges, 
and. contributing to increaſe that religious myſti- 
ciſm that 1s to be obſerved in all the ceremonies 
of the Order. This Society is well known to have 
put on every ſhape, and to have made uſe of every 
mean that could promote the power and influence 
of the Order. And we know that at this time 
„they were by no means without hopes of re- eſta- 
bliſning the dominion of the Church of Rome in 
England. Their ſervices were not ſcrupled at by 
the diſtreſſed Royaliſts, even ſuch as were Proteſt- 
ants, while they were highly prized by the Sove- 
reign. We alſo know that Charles II. was made a 
| Maſon, and frequented the Lodges. Itis not un- 
likely, that beſides the amuſement of a vacant 
hour, which was always agreeable to him, he 
had pleaſure in the meeting with his loyal friends, 
and in the occupations of the Lodge, which re- 
called to his mind their attachment and ſervices. 
His brother and ſucceſſor James II. was of a more 
5 ſerious 
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ſerious and manly caſt of mind, and had little 
pleaſure in the frivolous ceremonies of Maſonry, . 
He did not frequent the Lodges. But, hy this 
time; they were the reſort of many perſons wha 
were not of the profeſſion, or members. of the 
trading corporation. This circumſtance, in all 
probability, produced the denominations of 
| Faxs and Acczrrzn Maſons. A perſon, wha 
has the privilege of working at any incorporated 
trade, is faid to be a freeman of that trade. Others 
were accepted as Brethren, and admitted to a 
kind of honorary freedom, as is the caſe in many 
other trades and incorporations, without having 
(as far as we can learn for certain) a, legal 
title to earn a livelihood by the exerciſe of 

it. | a IEF. 
The Lodges being in this manner frequented . 
by perſons of various profeſſions, and in various 
ranks of civil ſociety, it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
the employment in thoſe meetings related entirely 
to the oſtenſible profeſſion of Maſonry, We have 
no authentic information by which the public can 
form any opinion about it. It was not till ſome. / 
years after this period that the Lodges made open 
profeſſion of the cultivation of general beneyo- 
lence, and that the grand aim of the Fraternity 
was to enforce the exerciſe of all the ſocial vir- 
tues. It is not unlikely that this was an aſter- 
thought. The political purpoſes. of the Aſſocia- 

| | C 4 tion 
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tion being once obtained, the converſation and 
occupations of the members muſt take ſome. 
particular turn, in order to be generally ac- 
ceptable. The eſtabliſhment of a fund for the 
relief of unfortunate Brethren did not take place 
till the very end of laſt century ; and we may 
preſume that it was brought about by the warm 
recommendations of ſome benevolent members, 
who would naturally enforce it by addreſſes to 
their aſſembled Brethren. This is the probable 
origin of thoſe philanthropic diſcourſes. which 
were delivered in the Lodges by one of the Bre- 
thren as an official taſk. Brotherly love was the 
general topic, and this, with great propriety, 
when we conſider the obje& aimed at in thoſe 
addreſſes. Nor was this object altogether a no- 
velty. For while the manners of ſociety were 
yet but rude, Brother Maſons, who were fre- 

- quently led by their employment far from home 

and from their friends, ſtood in need of ſuch 
helps, and might be greatly benefited by ſuch an 
| Inſtitution, which gave them introduction and 
citizenſhip wherever they went, and a right to 
ſhare in the charitable contributions of Brethren 
who were ſtrangers to them. Other incorpo- 
rated trades had ſimilar proviſions for their poor. 
But their poor were townſmen and neighbours, 
well known to them. There was more perſua- 
ſion neceſſary in this Fraternity, where the objects 
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of our immediate beneficence were not of our 
acquaintance. But when the Lodges conſiſted 
of many who were not Maſons, and who had no 
particular claim to good offices from a ſtranger, 
and their number might be great, it is evident 
that ſtronger perſuaſions were now neceſſary, and 
thatevery topic of philanthropy muſt now be em- 
ployed. When the funds became conſiderable, 
the effects naturally took the public eye, and 
recommended the Society to notice and reſpect. 
And now the Brethren were induced to dwell on 
the ſame topic, to join in the commendations 
beſtowed on the Society, and to ſay that uni- 
verſal bene ficence was the great aim of the Order. 
And this is all that could be ſaid in public, with- 

out infringing the obligation to ſecrecy, The in- 
quiſitive are always prying and teazing, and this 
is the only point on which a Brother is at 
liberty to ſpeak. He will therefore do it with 
affectionate zeal, till perhaps he has heated his 
own fancy a little, and overlooks the inconſiſt- 
ency of this univerſal beneficence and philan- 
thropy with the excluſive and monopolizing 
ſpirit of an Aſſociation, which not only confines 
ts benevolence to its own Members, (like any 
other charitable aſſociation,) but hoards up in 
its boſom ineſtimable ſecrets, whoſe natural ten- 
dency, they ſay, is to form the heart to this ge- 

nerous and kind conduct, and inſpire us with 
| love 
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love to all-mankind., The profane world canes 
ſee the beneficence of concealing from public 
view a principle or a motive which ſo powerfully 
induces a Maſon to be good and kind. The 
Brother ſays that publicity would rob it of its 
force, and we muſt take him at his word; and 
our curioſity is ſo much the more excited to learn 
what are the ſecrets. which have ſo fingular a 
quality. 

Thus did the Era raternity aku heals, 
and thus were they conſidered by the public, 
when, it was carried over from England to the 
continent; and 'here it is to be particularly 
remarked that all our Brethren abroad profeſs to 
have received the Myſtery of Free Maſonry from 
Britain. This is ſurely a puzzle in the hiſtory ; 
and we mult leave it to others to reconcile this 
with the repeated aſſertions in Anderſon's book 
of Conſtitutions, © That the Fraternity exiſted 
«. all over the World,” and the numberleſs ex- 
amples which he adduces of its exertions in other 
countries; nay, with his repeated aſſertions, 
« that it frequently was near periſhing in Bri- 
« tain, and that our Princes were obliged to ſend 
ce to France and other countries, for leading 
tt men, to reſtore it to its former energy among 
« us.” We ſhall find by and by that this is not 
a point of mere hiſtorical curioſity, but that much 


In 
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In the mean time, let us juſt remember, that 
the plain tale of Brotherly love had been poliſhed 
up to proteſtations of univerſal benevolence, and 
had taken place of loyalty and attachment to the 
unfortunate Family of Stuart, which was -_ 
totally forgotten in the Engliſh Lodges. 
Revolution had taken place, and King _ 
with many of his moſt zealous adherents, had 
taken refuge in France. 

But they took Free Maſonry wh them't to he 
continent, where it was immediately received 
by the French, and was cultivated with great 
zeal in a manner ſuited to the taſte and habits 
of that highly-poliſhed people. The Lodges in 
France naturally became the rendezvous of the 
adherents to the exiled King, and the means of 
carrying on a correſpondence with their friends 
in England. At this time alſo the Jeſuits took 
a more active hand in Free Maſonry than 
ever. They inſinuated themſelves into the Eng- 
liſh Lodges, where they were careſſed by the 
Catholics, who panted after the re-eſtabliſh= * 
ment of their faith, and tolerated by the Pro- 
teſtant Royaliſts, who thought no conceſſion too 
great a compenſation for their ſervices. At this 
time changes were made in ſome of the Ma- 
ſonic ſymbols, particularly in the tracing of the 
Lodge, which bear evident marks of Jeſuitical 
interference, 


. 
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It was in the Lodge held at St. Germain's 
that the degree of Chevalier Magon Ecofſois was 
added to the three sY MBOLICAL degreesof Engliſh 
Maſonry. The conſtitution, as imported, appear- 
ed too coarſe for the refined taſte of our neigh- 
bours, .and they muſt make Maſonry more like 
| the occupation of a gentleman. Therefore, the 
Engliſh degrees of Apprentice, Fellow-craft, and 
Maſter, were called ſymbolical, and the whole con- 
trivance was conſidered either as typical of ſome- 
thing more elegant, or as a Preparation for it. 
The degrees afterwards ſuperadded to this leave 
us in doubt which of theſe views the French en- 
tertained of our Maſonry. But at all events, this 
rank of Scotch Knight was called the firſt degree 
of the Magon Parfait. There is a device belong- 
ing to this Lodge which deſerves notice. A lion, 
wounded by an arrow, and eſcaped from the 
ſtake to which he had been bound, with the 
broken rope ſtill about his neck, is repreſented 
lying at the mouth of a cave, and occupied with 
mathematical inſtruments which are lying near 
him. - A broken crown lies at the foot of the 
ſtake. There can be little doubt but that this 
emblem alludes to the. dethronement, the capti- 
vity, the eſcape, and the aſylum of James II. and 
his hopes of re-eſtabliſhment by the help of the 
loyal Brethren. This emblem is worn as the 
gorget of the Scotch Knight. It is not very 

: * certain, 
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: certain, however, when this degree was added, 
whether immediately after King James's Abdica- 
tion, or about the time of the attempt to ſer his 
fon on the Britiſh Throne. But it is certain, 
that in 1716, this and ſtill higher degrees of 
Maſonry were much in vogue in the Court of 
France. The refining genius of the French, 
and their love of ſhow, made the humble de- 
nominations of the Engliſh Brethren diſguſting ; 
and their paſſion for military rank, the only cha- 
rater that connected them with the court of an 
abſolute monarch, made them adapt Free Ma- 
ſonry to the ſame ſcale of public eſtimation, and 
invent ranks of Mons Chevaliers, ornamented 
with titles, and ribands, and ſtars. Theſe were 
highly reliſhed by that vain people ; and the price 
of reception, which was very high, became a 
rich fund, that was generally applied to relieve. 
the wants of the baniſhed Britiſh and Iriſh ad- 
herents of the unfortunate family who had taken 
refuge among them. Three new degrees, of No- 
vice, Eleve, and Chevalier, were ſoon added, and 
the Parfait Magon had now ſeven receptions to go 
through, for each of which a handſome contribu- 
tion was made, Afterwards, when the firſt bene- 
ficent purpoſe of this contribution ceaſed to exiſt, 
the finery that now glittered in all the Lodges 
made a ſtill more craving demand for reception- 
Money, and ingenuity was ſet to work to invent 
new. 
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new baits for the Parfait Magon. More degrees 
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of chivalry were added, interſperſed with degrees 
of Philoſaphe, Pellerin, Clair voyant, &c. &c. till 


ſome Pariſian Lodges had forty- five ranks of Ma- 
ſonry, having fifteen orders of chivalry. For 2 


Knighthood, with a Riband and a Star, was a 


vonne bouche, given at every third ftep. For 4 


long while theſe degrees of chivalry proceeded on 
ſome faint analogies with ſeveral orders of chi- 


valry which had been erected in Europe. All 


of theſe had ſome reference to ſome myſtical doc- 


trines of the Chriſtian Church, and were, in fact, 


contrivances of the Church of Rome for ſecur- 


ing and extending her influence on the laymen 
of rank and fortune, whom the retained in her 


ſervice by theſe playthings. The Knights Tem- 


plars of Jeruſalem, and the Knights of the De- 
ſert, whoſe office it was to protect pilgrims, and 


to defend the holy city, afforded very apt models 


for Maſonic mimicry, becauſe the Temple of So- 
lomon, and the Holy Sepulchre, always ſhared the 
ſame fate. Many conteſted doctrines of the theo- 
logians had alſo their Chevaliers to defend them. 

In all this progreſſive mummery we ſee much 


of the hand of the Jeſuits, and it would ſeem that 


it was encouraged by the church. But a thing 
happened which might eaſily have been foreſeen, 
The Lodges, had become familiar with this kind 
of 1 . the profeſſed object of many real 
Orders 
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Orders of Knighthood was often very whimſical, 
or very refined and far-fetched, and it required all 
the fineſſe of the clergy, to give to it ſome flight 
connection with religion or morality. | The Ma- 
ſons, protected by their ſecrecy, ventured to go 
farther. The declamations in the Lodges by the 
Brother-orator, muſt naturally reſemble the com- 

poſitions of the ancient ſophiſts, and conſiſt of 
wire-drawn diſſertations on the ſocial duties, where 
every thing is amplified and ſtrained to hyperbole, 
in their far-fetched and fanciful explanations. of 
the ſymbols of Maſonry. Thus accuſtomed to 
allegory, to fiction, to fineſſe, and to a ſort of in- 
nocent hypocriſy by which they cajoled themſelves 
into a notion that this child's-play had at bottom 


a ſerious and important meaning, the zealous | 


champions of Free Maſonry found no inclination 
to check this inventive ſpirit, or circumſcribe-its 
flights. Under the protection of Maſonic fecrecy, 
they planned ſchemes of a different kind, and in- 
ſtead of more orders of chivalry directed againſt 
the enemies of their faith, they formed aſſociations 
in oppoſition tothe ridiculous and oppreſſive cere- 
monies and ſuperſtitions of the church. There can 
be no doubt, that in thoſe hidden aſſembles, a free 
communication of ſentiment was highly reliſhed 
and much indulged. It was ſoon ſuſpected that 
ſuch uſe was made of the covert of a Maſon 
Lodge; and the church dreaded the conſequences, 


and 


1 
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etnies to ſuppreſs the Lodges. But in . 
vain. And when it was found, that even aurieular 
confeſſion, and the ſpiritual threatenings of the 
church, could not make the Brethren breakwheir 
oath of ſecrecy; a full confidence in their ſecurity 


made theſe free-thinking Brethren bring forward, 


with all the eagerneſs of a miſſionary, ſuch ſenti- | 


ments as they were afraid to hazard in ordinary 
ſociety. This was long ſuſpected; but the rigours 
of the chureh only ſerved to knit the Brethren 


more firmly together, and provoked them to a 
More eager exerciſe of their bold criticiſms. The 


Lodges became ſchools of ſcepticiſm and infideli- 
ty, and the fpiritof converſion or proſelytiſm grew 
every day ſtronger. Cardinal Dubois had before 


this time laboured with all his might to corrupt 
the minds of the courtiers, by patroniſing, directly 
and indireRly, all ſceptics who were otherwiſe 
men of talents. He gave the young courtiers to 
underſtand, that if he ſhould obtain the reins of 
government, they ſhould be entirely freed from 
the bigotry of Louis XIV. and the oppreſſion of 


the church, and ſhould have the free indulgence 
of their inclinations. His own plans were diſap- 
pointed by his death ; but the licentious example 


af his pupil the regent, who diſregarded all de- 
cency, completed the corruptions of the court and 
the capital. This quickly ſpread, with other Pari- 


ſtan ö into che provinces; ſo that before the 
majority 
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majority of Louis XV. there was hardly a man 
pretending to emineace in knowledge or reflec» | 
tion who did not laugh at religion. Its defend- 
ers oppoſed in vain, to their ſarcaſms the autho- 
rity of the church in all matters of doctrine. 
This authority, the tradition and the legends 
of the church, were ridiculed, and all the reli- 
gious acts and obſervances that were founded 
on them. The former were aſſerted to be falſe- 
hogds, and the latter were called groſs ſuperſti- - 
tion ; and the national religion was repreſented, 
both by the infidels and by the ſectaries, as an 
endleſs round of troubleſome ceremonies, ſerving 
as the fund for ſupporting a ſet of domineering 
prieſts, who ſhowed their diſbelief of its doctrines 
by their own immoral lives, by the continua! 
court-reſidence of their chiefs, and by their ne- 
glect and oppreſſive treatment of the only part 
of their order which ſhowed a concern about the . 
religious ſentiments of the people, namely the Y 
curẽs, or pariſh - prieſts. Theſe men had always 
been reſpected as faithful paſtors, as pious men, 2 
kind to the poor, and the ready mediators be- / 4 
tween the lords and their vaſſals; a circumſtance | 1 
which greatly endeared them to the people. Vet 
theſe uſeful men were kept in laviſh ſubjection 
and in indigence, by their ſuperiors ; their re- 
iterated remonſtrances were ſtifled, and their pe- 
titions were prevented from reaching the ear of 
the King. On the other hand, the higher ſta- 
Dag ( 
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tions in the church were appropriated by the 
great families.” Their ſons, bred in the conta- 
pious habits of high birth and ample fortune, 
| had, in general, deviated greatly from the humble 
ſimplicity of a primitive biſhop. Many of them, 
forſaking their dioceſes, reſided continually at 
court, where preferment was to be obtained; 
and here they courted the favour and dreaded the 
diſpleaſure of a ſucceſſion of royal miſtreſſes. 
Some of them had furniſhed matter of ſcandal 
by their immoral behaviour. Such glaring. 
faults, in ſuch eminent ſtations, ſtruck every eye. 
Religion ſuffered greatly by this-degradation of 


character; and the infidels and libertines found 


little difficulty in perſuading the people that the 
inſtitution muſt be a cheat, when its doctrines are 
ſo belied by its dignified ſcholars *. Infidelity was 
almoſt univerſal, Nor was this overſtrained free- 
dom or licentiouſneſs confined to religious opt- 
nions. It was perhaps more naturally directed to 
the reſtraints ariſing from civil ſubordination. The 
familiar name of Brother could not but tickle the 
fancy of thoſe of inferior rank, when they found 
themſelves fide by fide with perſons whom the 
cannot approach out of doors but with cautio 
teſpect; and while theſe men of rank have thei 
pride Julled a little, and perhaps their hea 
a little ſoftened, by the hackneyed cant of ſenti- 


mental — on the topic of e Sith | 


* See the 8 | 
, and 


Labs: The Garret Pamphleteer enjoys hi 
cied authority as Senior Warden, and 


who pants for the honour of Maſterſhip, and he 
praiſes the truſty Brother who has guarded him 
his perilous journies round the room. What topi 
of declamation can be more agreeable than 
equality of the worthy Brethren? and how 
rally will the Brother - orator, in ſupport of this 
vourite topic, ſlide into all the common- place pi 
tures of human ſociety, freed from all the anxieti 
attending civil diſtinction, and paſſing their da 
in happy ſimplicity and equality | From this 
of the fancy, it is hardly a ſtep to deſcant on the 
propriety, the expediency,and at laſt; the juſtice of 

ſuch an arrangement of civil ſociety; and in doing 
this, one cannot avoid taking notice of the great 
obſtructions to human felicity, which we ſee in 


with affectionate ſolemnity the young nobleman, 1 


every quarter, proceeding ſrom the abuſes of thoſe 


diſtinctions of rank and fortune which have ariſen 
in the world: and as the miſchiefs and horrors of 
ſuperſtition are topies of continual declamation-to 
thoſe who wiſh to throw off the reſtraints of re- 
ligion; ſo, the oppreſſion of the 'rulers of this 
world, and the ſufferings of talents and worth in 
inferior ſtations, will be no leſs greedily liſtened to 
by all whoſe notions of morality are not TcHePUres. 
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and who would be glad to have the « enjoyments 

of the wealthy without the trouble of labouring 
for them. Free Maſonry may be affirmed to have 
« natural tendency to foſter ſuch levelling wiſhes; 


and we cannot doubt but that great liberties are 


daten wich thoſe ſubjects in the Lodges, eſpecially | 
in countries whete the diſtinctions of rank and 


ſortune ate ſtrongly expreſſed and noticed. 


But it is not a matter of mere probability that the 


Maſon Lodges were the ſeminaries of theſe liber- 
tine inſtructions. We have diſtinct proof of it even 
in ſome of the French degrees. In the degree 
called the Chevalier de Soleil, the whole inſtruction 


is aimed againſt the eſtabliſhed religion of the 


kingdom. The proſeſſed object is the emancipa- 
tion from error and the diſcovery of truth. The 
inſcription in the eaſt is Sageſſe, that in the north 
is Liberts, that in the ſouth is Fermeté, and in 
the weſt it is Caution; terms which are very ſigni- 
ficant. The Tres Veneralle is Adam; the Senior 


Warden is Truth, and all the Brethren are Child - 
ren of Truth. The proceſs of reception is very 


well contrived : the whole ritual is decent and cir- 


eumſpect, and nothing occurs which can alarm 
} the moſt timid. Brother Truth is aſked, What 


is the hour? He informs Father Adam; that 
among men it is the hour of darkneſs, but that it 


is mid. day in the Lodge. The candidate is aſked, 


Why be has knocked at the door, and what is 


\ OM a Es En is one of the 


_ ? 
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Ela)? He 170 that the world is in darkneſs, and 

his companions and he have loſt each other; that 
Heſperns, the ſtar of Europe, is obſcured by clouds 
of incenſe, offered up by ſuperſtition, to deſpots, 
who have made themſelves gods, and have retired 
into the inmoſt receſſes of their palaces, that they 
may not be recognized to be men, while their 


prieſts are deceiving the people, and cauſing them 
to worſhip theſe diyinities, This and many ſimilar 


ſentiments are evident alluſions to the pernicious 


doctrine of the book called Origiue du De/poti/me 
Oriental, where the religion of all countries is con- 
ſidered asa mere engine of ſtate; where it isdeclared 
that reaſon is the only light which nature has given 
to man; that our anxiety about futurity has made, 
us imagine endleſs torments in a future world; and 
that princes, taking advantage of our weaknels, 
have taken the management of our hopes and 
fears, and directed them ſo as to ſujt their own pur+ 
poſes ; and emaneipation from the fear of, death 
is declared to be the- greateſt of all deliverances. | 
Queſtions are put to the candidate, tending to 
diſcover whether and how far he may he truſted. 
and what e er is willing: to make in 
ſearch after trutn. 2 

This ſhape given mn; plaſtic ts 
Maſonry: was much reliſhed,/ and in a very ſhorg 
time this new path was completely explored; and 
4 new ſeries of degrees was added to the liſt, viz, 
tho wrt” 7g and the E de ia Veriti, and the Sub. 
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lime Philoſophe. In the progreſs through theſe 
degrees, the Brethren muſt forget that they have 


formerly been Chevalirrs dr I Orient, Chevalier 


de Þ Aigle, when the ſymbols were all explained 


as typical of the life and immortality brought to 
light by the goſpel. Indeed they are taught to 
claſs this among the other clouds which have 
been diſpelled by the ſun of reaſon. Even in the 
Chevalerie de l. Aigle there is a twofold explana- 
tion given of the ſymbols, by which a lively ima- 
gination may conceive the whole hiſtory and pe- 
culiar doctrines of the New Teſtament, as being 
typical of the final triumph of reaſon and philo- 


ſophy over error. And perhaps this 9 | 
the very firſt ſtep in the plan of ILLUMINATION: . 


Me are not to ſuppoſe that this was carried to 


extremity at once. But it is certain, that before 


1743, it had become univerſal, and that the 


Lodges of Free 'Maſons had become the places for | 
making proſelytes to every ſtrange and obnoxious 


doctrine. peur gy, Coſmogony, Cabala, and many 
whimſical and myſtical doctrines which have been 


| grafted on the diſtinguiſhing tenets and the pure 


morality. of the the Jews and Chriſtians, were ſub- 
jects of frequent diſcuſſion in the Lodges. The 
celebrated Chevalier Ramſay had a great ſhare in 


all this buſineſs. Affectionately attached to the 


family of Stuart, and to his native country, he had 

co- operated heartily with thoſe who endeavoured 

to OT — in * of the Pre- 
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tender, and, availing himſelf of the pre eminence 
given (at firſt perhaps as a courtly compliment) to 
Scotch Maſonry, he laboured to ſhow that it exæ-— 
iſted, and indeed aroſe, during the Cruſades, and 
that there really was eitheranorderof chivalrywhoſe 
buſineſs it was to rebuild the Chriſtian churches 
deſtroyed by the: Saracens, or that a fraternity of 
Scotch Maſons were thus employed in the Eaſt, 
under the protection of the Knights of St. John 
of Jeruſalem. He found ſome facts which were 
thought ſufficient grounds for ſuch an opinion, 
ſuch as the building of the college of theſe Knights 
in London, called the Temple, which was actu- 
ally done by the public Fraternity of Maſons 
who had been in the holy wars. It is chiefly to 
him that we are indebted for that rage for Maſonic 
chivalry which diſtinguiſnes the French Free Ma- 
ſonry. Ramſay was as eminent for his piety as he 
was for his enthuſiaſm, but his opinions were ſin- 
gular. His eminent learning, his elegant talents, 
his amiable character, and particularly his eſtima- 
tion at eourt, gave great influence to every thing 
he ſaid on a ſubject which was merely a matter of 
faſhion and amuſement, Whoever has attended 
much to human affairs, knows the eagerneſs with 
which men propagate all ſingular opinions, 'and 
the delight which attends their favourable recep= 
tion. None are more zealous than the'apoſtles 
of infidelity and atheiſm. It is in human nature 
to catch with greedineſs any opportunity of doing 
what lies under general reſtraint, *- And if our 
$7.3 D 4 appre- 
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. 8pprehenſions are not completely quieted, 4 in'a 
caſe where our wiſhes lead us ſtrongly to ſome fa- 


vourite but hazardous object, we are conſcious of 
a kind of ſelf-bullying. This naturally gets into 
our diſcourſe, and in our eagerneſs to get the en- 
couragement of joint adventurers, we enforce our 


tenets with an energy, and even a violence, that 


is very inconſiſtent with the ſubject in hand. If I 


am an atheiſt, and my neighbour a theiſt, there 


is ſurely nothing that ſhould make me violent in 
my endeavours to rid him of his error. Vet 


how violent were che people of this party in 


France 
Theſe facts and obſervations fully account 1 
the zeal with which all this patch - work addition 


to the ſimple Free Maſonry of England was pro- 


ſecuted in France, It ſurpriſes us Britons, who 


are accuſtomed to conſider the whole as a matter 
of amuſement. for young men, who are glad of 


any pretext . for indulging in conviviality. We 


generally conſider a man advanced i in life with | 


leſs reſpect, if he ſhows any ſerious attachment 


to ſuch things. But i in France, the civil and re- 


ligious reſtraints on converſation made theſe ſe · 


cret aſſemblies very precious; ; and they, were 
much frequented by men of letters, who there 


found an opportunity of expreſling 1 in ſafety their 


diſſatisſaction with thoſe reſtraints, and with that 
inferiority. of rank and condition, to which they 
were ſubjected, and which appeared to themſelves 
ſo 8 10 their on talents and merits. 
ids 4 The 
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| The Avecats an Parlement, the unbeneficed Ab- 
bes, the young men of no fortune, and the us 
diſant philoſophers, formed a numerous band, 
frequented the Lodges, and there diſcuſſed every 
topic of religion and politics. Specimens of this 
occupation appeared from time to time in Collec- 
tions of Diſcourſes delivered by the Frere Orateur. 
I once had in my poſſeſſion two volumes of theſe 
_ diſcourſes, which I now regret that I left in a 
Lodge on the Continent, when my reliſh for Free 
Maſonry had forſaken me. One of theſe is adif- 
courſe by Brother Robinet, delivered in the Loye 
des Chevaliers Bienfaiſants de la Sainte Cit at 
Lyons, at a viſitation by the Grand Mafter the 
Duc de Chartres, afterwards Orleans and Epalite, 
In this diſcourſe we have the germ and ſubſtance 
of his noted work, La Nature, ou Þ Homme moral 
er plyfigue . In another diſcourſe, delivered by 
Brother Condorcet in the Loge des Philalethes at 
Straſbourg, we have the oulines of his poſt- 
humous work, Le Progres de! Eſprit humain ; and 
in another, delivered by Mirabeau in the Loge des 
Chevaliers Bienfaiſants at Paris, we have a great 
deal of the levelling principles, and coſmopoli- 
tiſm f. which he en from the tribunes 
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© And 1 nav edit the Syteme d. la Nature, of Didetot, 
| who corrected the crude whims of Robinet by the more re- 
| fined mechaniſm of Hartley. 

+ Citizenſhip of the World 3 from the Greek woe CY 


, world; and ful ac r 
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= of the National Aſſembly. But the moſt remark- 


able performances of this kind are, the Archives 


Myſtico-Hermetiques, and the Des Erreurs, et de 


la Verite. The firſt is conſidered as an account, 
hiſtorical and dogmarical, of the procedure and 
ſyſtem of the Loge des Chevaliers Bienfaiſants at 
Lyons. This was the moſt zealous and ſyſtema- 
tical of all the coſmopolitical Lodges in France. 
It worked long under the patronage of its Grand 


Mliaſter the Duc de Chartres, afterwards Orleans, 


and at laſt Ph. Egalite. It ſent out many affiliated 
Lodges, which were erected in various parts 


of the French dominions. The daughter Lodges 


at Paris, Straſbourg, Lille, Thoulouſe, took the 


additional title of Philalethes. There aroſe ſome 


ſchiſms, as may be expected, in an Aſſociation 


where every man is encouraged to broach and to 


propagate any the moſt ſingular opinion, Theſe 
ſchiſms were continued with ſome. heat, but were 
in a great meaſure repaired in Lodges. which 
took the name of Amis reunis de la Yerite. One 
of this denomination at Paris became very 


eminent. The mother Lodge at Lyons ex- 


tended its correſpondence into Germany, and 
other foreign countries, and ſent conſtitutions or 
ſyſtems, by which che an conducted their 
operations. 

1 have not been able to trace the ſteps by 


which this Lodge acquired ſuch an aſcendancy; 


but I ſee, that in 1769 and 1770, all the hed 
or 
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or philoſophical Lodges in Alſace and Lorraine 
united, and in a convention at Lyons, formally 
| put themſelves under the patronage of this Lodge, 
cultivated a continual corteſpondence, and con- 
fidered themſelves as profeſſing one Maſonic 
Faith, ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from that of 
other Lodges. What this was we do not very 
diſtinctly know. We can only infer it from-ſome, 
hiſtorical circumſtances. / One of its favourite 
daughters, the Lodge Ti beodor von der guten Rath, 
at Munich, became ſo remarkable for diſcourſes 
dangerous to church and ſtate, that the Elector 
of Bavaria, after repeated admonitions during 
a courſe of five or fix. years, was obliged to 
ſuppreſs it in 1786. Another of its ſuffragan 
Lodges at Regenſburg became exceedingly 
obnoxious to the ſtate; and occaſioned ſeveral 
commotions and inſurrections. Another, at 
Paris, gradually refined into the Jacobin club 
And in the year 1791, the Lodges in Alſace and « 
Lorraine, with thoſe of Spire and Worms, in- | 
vited Cuſtine into Germany, and delivered Mentz 
into his hands. 

When we reflect on nn: hiſtorical een we 
get ſome key to the better underſtanding of the 
two performances which I mentioned as de- 

ſcriptive of the opinions and occupations of this 
Sect of Free Maſons. The Archives Myſtico- 
Hermetiques exhibit a very ſtrange mixture of 
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. Myſticiſm, Theoſophy, Cabaliſtic a el Sei- 
ence, Fanaticiſm, and Freethinking, both in re- 
bgion and politics. They muſt not be conſidered 

28 an account of any ſettled ſyſtem, but rather 

as annals of the proceedings of the Lodge, and 

abſtracts of the ſtrange doctrines which made 
their ſueceſſive appearance in it. But if an in- 
telligent and cautious reader examine them at- 
tentively, he will ſee, that the bock is the work 
of one hand, and that all the wonders and oddities 
| are caricatured, ſo as to engroſs the general 
attention, while they alſo are ' twiſted à little, 
ſo that in one way or another they accord with a 
general ſpirit of licentiouſneſs in morals, religion, 
and politics. Although every thing is expreſſed 
decently, and with ſome caution and moderation, 
atheiſm, materialiſm, and diſcontent with civil 
ſubordination, pervade the whole. It is a work 
of great art. By keeping the ridicule and the 
danger of ſuperſtition and ignorance eontinually 
in view, the mind is captivated by the relief 
bhich free inquiry and communication of ſenti- 
ment ſeems to ſecure, and we are put off ouft 
guard againſt the riſk of deluſion, to which we 
are expoſed when our 1 is * by 
our paſſions. 7 
The other book, „Des Erreurs et de la Ve- 
rite,” came from the fame ſchool, and is a ſort 
of holy ſcripture, or at leaſt a Talmud among 
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the Free Maſons of France. It is intended only  - 
for the initiated, and is indeed a myſtery to any 
other reader. But as the object of it was to Z 
| ſpread the favoutite opinions of ſome enthuſiaſtic b- 
Brethren, every thing is ſaid that does not di- | 
reQly. betray. the ſecrets of the Order. It con- 
tains a ſyſtem of Theoſophy that has oſten ap- 
peared in the writings of philoſophers, both in 
ancient and modern times. © All the intelli- 
© pence and moral ſentiment that appears in the ' 
««. univerſe, either directly, as in the minds of | 
« men, or indirectly, as an inference from the 
marks of defign that we ſee around us, ſome 
of which ſhow' us that men have acted, and 
4 many more that ſome other intelligence has 3 = 
« acted, are conſidered as parts or portions of | _ 
d a general maſs of intelligence which exiſts in -M 
de the univerſe, in the ſame manner as matter 
« exiſts in it, This intelligence has an inſeru- | 
e table connection with the material part of the | | 


«« univerſe, perhaps reſembling the connection, 

« equally unſearchable, that ſubſiſts between 

te the mind and body of man; and it may be 

« conſidered as the Soul of the World. It is this 
& ſubſtance, the natural object of wonder and | 
<« reſpect, that men have called God, and have 8 
e made the object of religious worſhip: In do-— 

« ing ſo they have fallen into groſs miſtakes, and 

have created for themſelves numberleſs un- 

« founded 
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« founded hopes and fears; which have been the 
c ſource of ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm, the moſt | 
ec deſtructive plagues that have ever afflicted the 
e human race. The Soul of Man is ſeparated 


t from the general maſs of intelligence by ſome 
e of the operations of nature, which we ſhall 


« never underſtand, juſt as water is raiſed from 


c the ground by evaporation, or taken up by the 


« root of a plant. And as the water, after an 
cc unſearchable train of changes, in which it 


_ « ſometimes makes part of a flower, ſometimes 
« part of an animal, &c. is at laſt reunited, in 


« its original form, to the great maſs of waters, 
cc ready to run over the ſame circle again; fo 
« the Soul of Man, after performing its office, 


e and exhibiting all that train of intellectual phe- 


« nomena that we call human life, is at laſt 
« ſwallowed up in the great ocean of intellt- 
« gence.” The author then may ſing 


« Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas, 
« Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
4 Yubjecit pedibus, ftrepitumque Acherontis 
« avyari,” R 
For he has now got to his aſylum. This deity 
of his may be the object of wonder, like every 
thing great and incomprehenſible, but not of 


Worſhip, as the moral Governor of the univerſe. 


The hopes are at an end, which reſt on our no- 
of * tions 


* 
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tions of the immortality and individuality of the 
human ſoul, and on the encouragement which 


religion holds forth to believe, that improvement 


of the mind in the courſe of this life, by the 


exerciſe of wiſdom and of virtuous diſpoſitions, 
is but the beginning of an endleſs progreſs in all 
that can give delight to the rational and well-dif- 
poſed mind. No relation now ſubſiſts between 
man and Deity that can warm the heart. But, as 


this is contrary to ſome natural propenſity in the 


human mind, which in all ages and nations has 
panted after ſome connection with Deity, the au- 
thor ſtrives to avail himſelf of ſome cold princi- 
ples of ſymmetry in the works of Nature, ſome 


ill- ſupported notions of propriety, - and other 


ſuch conſiderations, to make this anima mundi 
an object of love and reſpect. This is done in 
greater detail in another work, Tableau des rap- 
ports entre P Homme, Dieu, et.] Univers, which is 
undoubtedly by the ſame hand. But the intelli- 
gent reader will readily ſee, that ſuch incongru- 
ous things cannot be reconciled, and that we can 
expect nothing here but ſophiſtry. The author 
proceeds, in the next place, to conſider man as 
related to man, and to trace out the path to 
happineſs in this life. Here we have the ſame 
overſtrained morality as in the other work, 


the ſame univerſal benevolence, the ſame la- 


mentations over the miſerable ſtate of man- 
kind, 
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kind, reſulting from the oppreſſion of the power 


ful; the great ones of the earth, who have com- 
bined againſt the happineſs of mankind, and have 


ſucceeded, by debaſing their minds, ſo that they 


have become willing ſlaves. This could not have 
been brought about without the afliſtance of ſy- 


perſtition. But the princes of this world enliſted 


into their ſervice the prieſts, who exerted them- 
{elves in darkening the underſtandings of men, 
and filled their minds with religious terrors. 
The altar became the chief pillar of the throne, 
and men were held in cqmplete ſubjection. No- 


thing can recover them from this abject ſtate but 


knowledge. While this diſpels their fears, it will 
alſo ſhow them their rights, and the way tO at | 


tain them. 
It deſerves. particularly to be 5 that 


this ſyſtem of opinions (if ſuch an inconſiſtent 


maſs of aſſertions can be called a ſyſtem) bears 
a great reſemblance to a performance of To- 
land's, publiſhed in 1720, called Pantheiſticon, 
ſeu Celebratio Sodalitii Socratici. It is an account 
of the principles of a Fraternity which he calls 
Socratica, and the Brothers Pantheiſtæ. They 


are ſuppoſed to hold a Lodge, and the author 


gives a ritual of the procedure in this Lodge; the 
ceremonies of opening and ſhutting of the Lodge, 
the admiſſion of Members into its different de- 
grees, & c. Reaſon is the Sun that illuminates the 


„ whole 
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of their occupation 81 271 K, 
We ſhall ſee aſterwards that this book. -was 
fondly puſhed! into Germany; tranſlated} com- 
mented upon, and ſo miſrepreſented; as to call 
off the attention from the real ſpirit of the book, 
which is intentionally wrapped up in cabala and 
enigma. Mirabeau was at much pains to pro- 
cure it notice; and it muſt therefore be con- 
ſidered as a treaſure of the coſmoꝭ political opi- 


nions of the Aſſociation of Chevaliers Bienfaiſants; 


- Þhilalethes, and Amis Reunis, who were called 
the improved Lodges, working under the D. de 
Chartres of theſe there were 266 in 1784. 
This will be found a very important remark; 
Let it alſo be recollected afterwards, that this 
Lodge of Lyons ſent a deputy to a grand Con- 
vention in Germany in 1772, viz. Mr. Willer- 
mooz, and that the buſineſs was thought of ſuch 
importance, that he remained there two years. ' 

The book Des Erreurs et de la Veritt muſt 
there fore be conſidered as a. claſſical book of 
theſe opinions, We know that it originated in 

the Toge des Chev. Bienfaiſants at Lyons. We 
know that this Lodge ſtood as it were at the 


head of French Free Maſonry, and that the ficti- : 
tious Order of Maſonic Knights Templars was 


formed in this Lodge, and was conſidered as the 
model of all the reſt of this mimic chivalry. 
a | E They 


/ 
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| They. proceeded ſo far in this mummery, as even 


to have the clerical tonſure. The Duke of Or- 
leans,” his ſan, the Elector of Bavaria, and ſome 
other German Princes, did not ſcruple at this 


mummery in their own perſons. In all the Lodges 


of reception, the Brother Orator never failed to 


declaim on the topics of ſaperſtition, blind to 


the exhibition he-was then making, or indiffer- 
ent as to the vile hypocriſy of it. We have, in the 
liſts of Orators and Office- bearers, many names of 


perſons, who have had an opportunity at laſt of 


proclaiming their ſentiments in public. The 
Abbe Sieyes was of the Lodge of Philalethes at 


Paris, and alſo at Lyons. Lequinio, author of 


the moſt profligate book that ever diſgraced a 
preſs, the Prejuges vaincus par la Raiſon, was 
Warden in the Lodge Compacte Sociale. Deſ- 
premenil, Bailly, Fauchet, Maury, Mounier, 
were of the ſame ſyſtem, though in different 
Lodges. They were ealled Martiniſts, from a 
St. Martin, who formed a ſchiſm in the ſyſtem 
of the Chevaliers Bienfaiſants, of which we have 
not any very preciſe account. Mercier gives 
ſome account of it in his Tableau de Paris, and 
in his Anne 2440. The breach alarmed the 
Brethren, and occaſioned great heats. But it 


was healed, and the Fraternity took the name 


of Miſa du Renis, which is an anagram of des 
Amis Reunis. The Biſhop of Autun, the man ſo 
bepraiſed 
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| bepraiſed as the benevolent Citizen of the 
World, the friend of mankind and of good or- 
det, was Senior Warden of another Lodge at Fa- 
_ ris, eſtabliſhed in 1786, (I think chiefly,by Or- 
leans and himſelf,) which afterwards became the 
Jacobin Club. In ſhort, we may aſſert with con- 
fidence, that the Maſon Lodges in France were 
the hot-beds, where the ſeeds were ſown, and ten- 
derly reared, of all the pernicious doctrines which 
ſoon after choaked every moral or religious culti- 
vation, and have made the Society worſe than'a 
- waſte, have made it a noiſome marſh of human 
corruption, filled with every rank and TOI 
| weed. 

Theſe Lodges were Bene by perſons of 
all ranks, and of every proſeſſion. The idle and 
the frivolous found amuſement, and glittering 
things to tickle their ſatiated fancies. There they 
became the dupes of the declamations of the 
crafty and licentious Abbes, and writers of every 
denomination. Mutual encouragement 'in the 
indulgence of hazardous thoughts and opi- 
nions which flatter our wiſhes or propenſities 
is a lure which few minds can reſiſt. I believe 
that moſt men have felt this in ſome period of 
their lives. I can find no other way of accounting 
for the company that I have ſometimes ſeen in a 
Maſon Lodge. The Lodge delaParfaite Intelligence 
at Liege contained, in December 1770, the Prince 

E 2 Biſhop, 
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Biſhop, and the greateſt part of this Chapter, and 


all the Office- bearers were dignitaries of the 
church; yet a diſcourſe given by the Brother 
-Orator was as poignant a ſatire on ſuperſtition 


and credulity, as if it had been written by Vol. 


taire. It was under the auſpices of this Lodge 
that the collection of diſcourſes, which I men- 


tioned above, was publiſhed, and there is no fault 


fobpd with Brother Robinet, nor Brother Con- 
dorcet. Indeed the Trefonciers of Liege were 


proverbial, even in Brabant, for their Epicuriſm 


in the moſt extenſive ſenſe of the word. | 
Thus was corruption ſpread over the kingdom 

under the maſk of moral inſtruction. For. theſe 
"diſcourſes were full of the moſt refined and 
ſtrained morality, and florid paintings of Uto- 


pian felicity, in a ſtate where all are Brothers 


and citizens of the world. But alas! theſe wire- 
drawn principles ſeem to have had little influence 
on the hearts even of thoſe who could beſt diſplay 
their, beauties,” Read the tragedies of Voltaire, 


and ſome of his grave performances in proſe— 


What man is there who ſeems better to know 
his Maſter's will? No man expreſſes with more 


propriety, with more exactneſs, the feelings of 


a good mind. No man ſeems more ſenſible of 
the immutable obligation of juſtice and of truth. 
Yet this man, in his tranſactions with his book- 
ſellers, with the very men to whom he was im- 

= mediately 
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mediately indebted for his affluence and his fame, 
was repeatedly, nay inceſſantly,” guilty of the 
meaneſt, the vileſt tricks. When he ſold a work 
ſor an enormous price to one bookſeller, (even to 
Cramer, whom he really reſpected,) he took care 


that a ſurreptitious edition ſnould appear in Hol- 


land, almoſt at the lame moment. Prbot- ſheets 


have been traced from F erne y Amſte rdam. 


When a friend of Cramer's expoſtulated with 
Voltaire on the injuſtice. of this conduct, he ſaid, 
grinning, Ob! le bon Cramer eb bien il nia que 
etre du parti he may take a ſhare—he will not 
give me a livre the leſs for the firſt piece I o- 


33 


fer him. Where ſhall we ſee more tenderneſs, - 


more honour, more love of every thing that is 
good and fair, than in Diderot's Pere de Famille? 
Let this man did not ſcruple to ſell ta the Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia an immenſe library, which he did 
not poſſeſs, for an enormous price, having got 
her promiſe that it ſhould remain in his poſſeſ- 
ſion in Paris during his life. When her ambaſ- 
ſador wanted to ſee it, after a year onawo's pay- 
ments, and the viſitation could ben langer 
ſtaved off, Diderot wWas obliged to ſet off in a 
hurry, and run through all the bookſellers ſhops 
in Germany, to help him to fill his empty ſhelves. 
He had the good fortune to ſave appearantes 


but the trick took air, becauſe he had been nig- 


gardly in his attention toi the ambaſſadors ſecrb- 
| 23 | 


tary. 
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tary. This, however, did not hinder him from 
honouring his Imperial pupil with a viſit. He ex- 


pected adoration as the light of the world, and 


was indeed received by the Ruſſian courtiers with 
all the childiſh fondneſs that they feel for every 
Pariſian mode. But they did not underſtand 
him, and as he did not like to loſe money at 


play, they did not long court his company. He 
found his pupil roo clearſighted. Ces philgſopbes, 
ſaid ſhe, ſont beaux, vis de loin; mais de plus pres, 


le diamant parait cryſtal. He had contrived a 
poor ſtory, by which he hoped to get his daugh- 


ter married in parade, and portioned by her Ma- 
jeſty—but it was 1 through, and he was ** 
+ 

When we ſee the flax of this refined 50 
manity on theſe two apoſtles of philoſophical vir- 
tue, we ſee ground for doubting of the propriety 
and expediency of truſting entirely to it for the 
peace and happineſs of a ſtate, and we ſhould 
be on our guard when we liſten to the florid 
ſpeeches of the Brother Qrator, and his congra- 
tulations on the emancipation from ſuperſtition 
and oppreſſion, which will in a ſhort time be 
effectuated by the Chevaiiers Bienfaiſants, the 
— or my ene me ec 


id e mean i all this! to: e we 


the Maſon — mem 04 fole corrupters of 
7189 the 
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the public mind in France. No. In all nations 
that have made much :progreſs in cultivation, 
there is a great tendency to corruption, and it 
requires all the vigilance and exertions of ma- 
giſtrates, and of moral inſtructors, to prevent che 
ſpreading of licentious principles and maxims of 
conduct. They ariſe naturally of themſelves, as 
weeds in a rich ſoil; and, like weeds,” they are 
pernicious, only becauſe they are, Where they | 


mould not be, in a cultivated field. Virtue is the 


cultivation of the human ſoul, and not the mere 
poſſeſſion of good diſpoſitions; all men have theſe 
in ſome degree, and occaſionally exhibit them. 
But virtue ſuppoſes exertion; and, as the huſ- 
bandman muſt be incited to his laborious taſlæ by 
ſome cogent motive, ſo muſt man be prompted 
to that exertion which is neceſſary on the part of 
every individual for the very exiſtence of a great 
ſociety: for man is indolent, and he is luxu- 
rious; he wiſhes for enjoy ment, and this with 
little trouble. The leſs fortunate envy the enjoy - 
ments of others, and repine at their own in- 
ability to obtain the like. They ſee the idle in 


affluence. Few, even of good men, have the can- 
dour, nay, I may call it the wiſdom, to think on 
the activity and the labour which had procured 
thoſe comforts to the rich or to their anceſtors; 
and to believe that they are idle only becauſe they 
1 1 wealthy, but would be active if they were 
124 n 
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needy.: Such. ſpontancous reflections cannot be 
expected in perſons ho are engaged in unceaſing 
labour, ta ꝑrocure a very moderate ſhare (in 
their eſtimation at leaſt) of the comforts of 


life. Vet ſuch reflections would, in the main, be. 


juſt, and: ſurely they 24+ 256g Rs bee | 
the, minds; of the unſucceſsful. t Ho 
This excellent purpoſe may be e lors 
widded by a national cſtebliſhment. for moral in+ 
ſtruction and admonition ; and if the public int 
ſtructors ſhould add all the motives to- virtuous 
modt ration which are ſuggeſted by the conſider- 


ations of genuine religion, every advice would. 


have a tenfold influence. Religious and moral 
inſtructions are therefore, in their own naturt, 
unequivocal ſupports to that moderate exe rtion 
of the authority ariſing from civil ſubordination, 
which the moſt refined philanthropiſt or coſmo- 
polite acknowledges to be neceſſary for the very 
exiſtence of a great and cultivated ſociety. I 
have never ſeen a ſcheme of Utopian happineſs 
that did / not contain ſome ſyſtem of education, 
and I cannot conceive any ſyſtem of education of 
which moral inſtruction is not a principal part. 
Such eſtabliſnments ate diftazes of nature, and 
obtrude themſelves on the mind of every perſon 
who begins to form plans of civil union. And in 
all exiſting ſocieties they have indeed been form- 
ed, and are conſidered as the; greateſt corrector 
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and ſoother of thoſe diſcontents that arè unavoidie = 


able in the minds of the unſucee ſsful and thb und 
fortunate. The magiſtrate; therefore, whoſe pro- 
feſſional habits lead him frequent y to exerthimſelf. 


for the maintenance of publie peace, cannot butſee 


the advantages of ſuch ſtated remembrancers of 
our duty. He will therefore ſupport and cheriſn 
this public eſtabliſhment, which ſo evidently aſſiſts 
him in his benefieent and important Jabours!® 5 

But all the evils of ſociety do not ſpring from 


the diſcontents and the vices of the poor. The 


rich come in for a large and a conſpicuous ſhare. 
They frequently abuſe their advantages. Pride 
and haughty Behaviour on their part rankle in 
the breaſts, and affect the tempers of their infe- 


riors; already fretted by the hardſtüps ef cheit 


own condition The rich alfo are luxuribus; 


and are oſten needy. Graſping at euety mean of 
gratification, they are inattentive to: the rights of 


inferiors whom they deſpiſe, and, deſpiſing, op- 
preſs. Perhaps their o ſuperiority has been 


acquired by injuſtice. Perhaps moſt ſovereign- 
Princes 


ties have been acquired: by oppreſſion. 
and Rulers are but men; as ſuch, they abuſe many 
of their greateſt bleſſings. Obſerving that religious 
hopes make the good reſigned under the hard- 


| ſhips of the preſent ſcene, andi that its terrors 


frequently reſtrain the bad; they avail themſelves 
of cheſe obEraaziobs; and ſupport religion aa an 
et | engine 
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engine of ſtate, and a mean of their own ſecurity. 


ut they are not contented with its real advan- 


tages; and they are much more afraid. of the re- 
ſentment and the crimesof the offended profligate, 
than of the murmurs of the ſuffering worthy. 
Therefore they encourage ſuperſtition, and call to 
their aid the vices of the prieſthood. The prieſts 
are men of like paſſions as other men, and it is 
no ground of peculiar blame that they alſo fre- 
quently yield to the temptations of their ſituation. 
They are encouraged to the indulgence of the 
love of influence natural to all men, and they heap 
terror upon terror, to ſubdue the minds of men, 
and darken their underſtandings. Thus, the moſt 
honourable of all employments, the moral in- 
ſtruction of the ſtate, is degraded to a vile trade, 


and is practiſed with all the deceit and rapacity 
of any other trade; and religion, from being 
the honour and the ſafeguard of a AG be- 


comes its greateſt diſgrace and curſe, | 
When a nation has fallen into this Aenne 
ſtate, it is extremely difficult to reform. Al- 
though nothing would ſo immediately and ſo 
completely remove all ground of complaint, as the _ 
re-eſtabliſhing private virtue, this is of all others 
the leaſt likely to be adopted. The really worthy, 
who ſec the miſchief where it actually is, but who 
view this life as the ſchool of improvement, and 
W through 
ſuffering, 
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ſuffering, are the laſt perſons to complain. The 
-worthleſs are the moſt diſcontented, the moſt 
noiſy in their complaints, and the leaſt ſcrupulous | 

about the means of redreſs, Not to improve the 
nation, but to advance themſelves, they turn the 
attention to the abuſes of power and influence. 
And they begin their attack where they think 
the place moſt defenceleſs, and where perhaps 

they expect aſſiſtance from a diſcontented garriſon: 
They attack ſuperſtition, and are not at all ſolici- 
tous that true religion ſhall not ſuffer along With 
it. It is not, perhaps, with any direct intention to 
ruin the ſtate, but merely to obtain indulgence for 
themſelves and the co- operation of the wealthy. 

They expect to be liſtened to by many who wiſh 
for the ſame indulgence; and thus it is that reli- 
gious free-thinking is generally the firſt ſtep of 
anarchy and revolution. For in a corrupted ſtate, 
perſons of all ranks have the fame licentious wiſhes, 
and if ſuperſtitious fear be really an ingredient 
of the human mind, it requires ſome ffruggle to 
ſhake it off. Nothing is fo effectual as mutual en- 
couragement, and therefore all join againſt prieſt- 
craft ; even.the rulers forget their intereſt, which 
ſhould lead them to ſupport it. In ſuch à ſtate, 
the pure morality of true religion vaniſhes from 
the fight. There is commonly no remains of jt 
in the religion of the nation, and therefore all 


goes together, | 
* Perhaps 
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4 Perhaps there never was 4 nation where all 
aha co- operating cauſes had acquired greater 
ſtrength than in France, - Oppreſſions of all kinds 
were at a height. The. luxuries of life were en- 
joyed excluſively by the upper claſſes, and this in 
the higheſt; degree of refinement; ſo that the 


deſires of the reſt were whetted to the utmoſt. 


Even religion appeared in an unwelcome form, 


and ſeemed, chiefly calculated for procuring eſta- 


bliſhments for the younger ſons of inſolent and 


uſeleſs nobility. For numbers of men of letters 


were excluded, by their birth, from all n of 


. - - - 


T heſe men. frequently an thei! 38 by 
ſecretly, joining the laics in their bitter ſatires on 
ſuch in the higher orders of the clergy; as had 
ſcandalouſiy departed from the purity and ſim- 


plicity of manners which Chriſtianity enjoins. 
Such examples were not unfrequent, and none 


was ſpared in thoſe bitter invectiyes. Religion 


ſoffered, and its defences were too feeble when 
not ſupported by the blameleſs lives of i its lead- 
ers. The faith of the nation was ſhaken; and 
when, in a few inſtances, a. worthy, Cure uttered 
the ſmall till voice of true religion, it was not 
heard amidſt the general noiſe of ſatire and re- 
proach. The miſconduQ of adminiſtration, and 
the abuſe of the 25 treaſures, a every day 
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the government to continual eriticiſm. But it 
was ſtill too powerful to ſuffer this to proceed to 
extremities; while therefore infidelity and looſe 
ſentiments of morality paſſed unpuniſhed, it was 
ſtill very hazardous to publiſh any thing againſt 
the ſtate. It was in this reſpe& chiefly, that the 
Maſon Lodges contributed to the diſſemination of 
dangerous opinions, and they were employed for 
this purpoſe all over the kingdom. This is not an 
aſſertion hazarded merely on account of its pro- 


bability. Abundant proof will appear by and by 


that the moſt turbulent characters in the narion 
frequented' the Lodges. We-cannor doubt, but 
that under this covert they indulged their factious 


diſpoſitions ; nay, we ſhall find the greateſt part 


of the Lodges of France converted, in the courſe 
of a very few weeks, into correſponding political 
ſocieties. ; 


, L 
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But itis now time to turn our eyes to the x pro- 
greſs of Free Maſonry in Germany and the north 
of Europe; there it took a more ſerious turn. 
Free Maſonry was imported! into Germany ſome- 
what later than into France. The firſt German 
Lodge that we have any account of is that at So- 
logne, erected in 1716, but very ſoon ſuppreſſed. 
Before the year 1725 there were many, both in 


Proteſtant and Catholic Germany. Thoſe of 


5 Wetzlar, 
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Wetzlar; Frankfort on the Mayne, Brunſwick, 
nnd Hamburg, are the oldeſt, and their priority is 
' doubtful. All of them received their inſtitution 
from England, and had patents from a, mother 
Lodge in London. All ſeem to have got the 
myſtery through the ſame channel, the baniſhed 
friends of the Stuart family. Many of theſe 
were Catholics, and entered into the ſervice of 
Auſtria and the Catholic princes. 
{The true hoſpitality; that is no where more 
conſpicuous than in the character of the Germans, 
made this inſtitution a moſt agreeable and uſeful 
Paſſport to theſe gentlemen ;' and as many of them 
| | were in military ſtations, and in garriſon, they 
found it a very eaſy matter to ſet up Lodges in all 
| parts of Germany. Theſe afforded a very agree- 
able paſtime to the officers, who had. little to 
occupy them, and were already accuſtomed to a 
| ſubordination which did not affect their vanity on 
| account of family diſtinctions. As the Enſign and 
the General were equally gentlemen, the allegory 
or play of univerſal, Brotherhood was neither 
| Lnovel nor diſguſting. Free Maſonry was then of 
the ſimpleſt form, conſiſting of the three Hors 
of Apprentice, Fellow-craft, and Maſter. It is 
remarkable, that the Germans had been long ac- 
cuſtomed to the word, the Gign, and the gripe of 
the Mafons, and ſome other handicraft trades, In 
many parts of Germany there was a diſtinction 
| | of 
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inveſted with greater privileges than others, Their 
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of operative Maſons, into Wort-Maurers and 

Schriſt- Maurers. The Wort Maurers had no. 
other proof to give of their having been regularly! 
brought up to the trade of builders, but the word 
and ſigns; the Schrift- Maurers had written in- 
dentures to new. There are extant and in force, 


borough laws, enjoining the Maſters of Maſons to 


give employment to journeymen who had the 
proper words and ſign. In particular it appears, 
that ſome cities had more extenſive privileges in 
this reſpect than others. The word given at 

Wetzlar, the ſeat of the great council of reviſion 
for the empire, entitled the poſſeſſor to work over 
the whole empire. We may infer from the pro- 
ceſſes and deciſions in ſome of thoſe municipal 


courts, that a maſter gave a word and token for 


each year's progreſs of his apprentice. He gave 
the word of the incorporated Imperial city of 

borough on. which he depended, and alſo a word 
peculiar to himſelf, by which all his own pupils 
could recogniſe each other. This mode of recog» 
niſance was probably the only document of edu- 
cation in old times, while writing was confined to 
a very ſmall part of the community. When we 
reflect on the nature of the German empire, a 


confede ration of ſmall independent ſtates, we ſee 


that this profeſſion cannot keep pace with the 
other mechanic arts, unleſs its practitioners are 


great 
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great volles execed the ſtrength of the immediate 


neighbourhood, and the workmen muſt be 
brought together froma diſtance. Their aſſociation 
muſt therefore be more cared for by the public v. 


When Engliſh Free Maſonry was carried into 


Germany, it was hoſpitably received, It re- 


quired little effort to give it reſpectability, and to 
make it the occupation of a gentleman; and its 
ſeerets and myſteries were not ſuch novelties as in 
France. It ſpread rapidly, and the ſimple topic 


5 of Brotherly love was ſufficient for recommend- 
ing it to the honeſt and hoſpitable Germans. But 


it ſoon took a very different turn. The German 
character is the very oppoſite of frivolity. It tends 
to ſeriouſneſs, and requires ſerious occupation. 


The Germans are eminent for their turn for inveſ- 


tigation; and perhaps they indulge this to exceſs. 


We call them plodding and dull, becauſe we have 
little reliſh for inquiry for its'own fake. But this is 
ſurely the occupation of a rational nature, and 


deſerves any name but ſtupidity. At the ſame 
time it muſt be acknowledged, that the ſpirit of 


inquiry requires regulation as much as any pro- 


penſity of the human mind. But it appears that 
* arne are not nice in __ Gummy cas their 
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„ Note—the Wort er Griis-Maorer were: aboliſhed by 
an Imperial edict in 1731, and none were entitled to the pri- 
 vileges of the corporation but ſuch as could thaw written 
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objects; it appears that ſingularity and wonder, 


and difficulty of reſearch, are to them itreliſtible 
recommendations and incitements. They have 


always exhibited a ſtrong predilection for every 
ching that is wonderful, or ſolemn, or terrible; 


and in ſpite of the great progreſs which men 


have made in the courſe of theſe two laſt centu- 


ries, in the knowledge of nature, a progreſs too 
in which we ſhould be very unjuſt if we did not 


acknowledge that the Germans have been gene- 


rally in the foremoſt ranks, the groſs abſurdities 
of magic, exorciſm, witchcraft,. fortune- telling, 
tranſmutation of metals, and univerſal medicine, 
have always had their zealous partiſans, who 
have liſtened with greedy ears to the nonſenſe 
and } Jargon of fanatics and cheats ; and though 
they every day ſaw examples of many who had 
been ruined or rendered ridiculous by their cre- 
dulity; every , new pretender to ſecrets found 

numbers ready to liſten to him, and to run over 


the ſame courſe. 
Free Maſonry, profeſſing myſteries, n | 
rouſed all theſe people, and the Lodges appeared to 


the adventurers who wanted to profit by the en- 


thuſiaſm or the avarice of their dupes, the fitteſt 
places in the world for the ſcene of their opera- 


tions. The Roſycrueians were the firſt who 
availed themſelves of the opportunity. This was 
not the Society which had appeared formerly 
IS; WY undes 
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under that name, and was now extinct, but a ſet 
of Alchymiſts, pretenders to the tranſmutation 
of metals and the univerſal medicine, who, the 
better to inveigle their votaries, had mixed with 
their own tribes a good deal of the abſurd 
ſuperſtitions of that ſect, in order to give a 


greater air of myſtery to the whole, to pro- 


tract the time of inſtruction, and to afford more 
room for evaſions, by making ſo many difficult 
conditions neceſſary for perfecting the grand 
work, that the unfortunate gull, who had thrown 
away his time and his money, might believe 


that the failure was owing to his own incapacity 


or unfitneſs for being the poſſeſſor of the grand 

ſecret. Theſe cheats found it convenient to make 
Maſonry one of their conditions, and by a ſmall 
degree of art, perſuaded their pupils that they 


were the only true Maſons. Theſe Roſycrucian 


Lodges were ſoon eſtabliſhed, and became nume- 
rous, becauſe their myſteries were addreſſed, both 
to the curioſity, the ſenſuality, and the avarice 
of men. They became a very formidable band, 
adopting the conſtitution of the Jeſuits, dividing 
the Fraternity into circles, each under the ma- 
nagement of its own- Superior, known to the 
preſident, but unknown to the individuals of the 
Lodges. Theſe Superiors were connected witheach 
other in a way known only to themſelves, and 
the whole was under one General. At leaſt this 
| is 
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is the account which they wiſh to be believed. 
If it be juſt, nothing but the abſurdity of the 
oſtenſible motives of their occupations could have 
prevented this combination from carrying on 
ſchemes big with hazard to the peace of the 
world. But the Roſycrucian Lodges have al- 
ways been conſidered by other Free Maſons as 
bad Societies, and as groſs ſchiſmatics. This did 
not hinder, however, their alchymieal and me- 
dical ſecrets from being frequently introduced 
into the Lodges of ſimple Free Maſonry; and in 
like manner, exorciſm, or ghoſt-railing, magic, 
and other groſs ſuperſtitions,” were. often held 
out in their meetings as attainable myſteries, 
which would be immenſe acquiſitions to the Fra- 
ternity, without any neceſſity of admitting along 
with them the en deliriums of the Roſy- 
crucians. | ' 
In 1743, Baron Hunde, a ON of ho- 
nourable character and independent fortune, was 
in Paris, where he ſaid he had got acquainted with 
the Earlof Kilmarnock and ſome other gentlemen 
who were about the Pretender, and learned from 
them that they had ſome wonderful ſecrets in 
their Lodges. He was admitted, through the me- 
dium of that nobleman, and of a Lord Clifford, 
and his Maſonic patent was ſighed George (faid 
to be the fignature of Kilmarnock). Hunde had 
aches himſelf to the fortunes of the Pretender, 
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eps (as he fays himſelf) of :rifing in the 
world under his protection. The mighty ſecret 
was this. When the Order of Knights Tem- 
e plars was aboliſhed by Philip the Fair, and 

i eruelly perſecuted, ſome worthy perſons eſcap- 
ed, and took refuge in the Highlands of 
cc Scotland; where they concealed themſelves in 
«. caves. Theſe perſons poſſeſſed the true ſecrets 
4 of Maſonry, which had always been in that 
Order, having been acquired by the Knights, 
e during their ſervices in the Eaſt, from the pil- 
te grims whom they occaſionally protected or de- 
«| fivered.” The Chevaliers de la Roſe- Croix con- 
<tinued to have the ſame duties as formerly, 
«: though robbed of their emoluments. In fine, 
& every true Maſon is a Knight Templar,” It 
is very true that a clever fancy can accommo- 
date the ritual of reception of the Chevalier dle 
P-Epee,' &c. to ſomething like the inſtitution of 
the Knights Templars; and-perhaps this explana- 
tion of young Zerobabel's pilgrimage, and of the 
rebuilding of the Temple by Ezra, is the: moſt 
Ggnificant explanation that has been roms ws 
meagre ſymbols of Free Maſonry. is 

When Baron Hunde returned to G he 
exhibited to ſome friends his extenſive powers or 
propagating this ſyſtem of Maſonry; and made 
a few Knights. But he was not very active. 
Probably the failure of the Pretender's attempt 
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to recover the throne of his anceſtors had put an 
end to Hunde's hopes of making à figure. In 
the mean time Free Maſonry was cultivated with 
zeal in Germany, and: many adventurers found 
their advantage in ſupporting particular ſchiſms. 
But in 1756, or 17%, à complete revolution 
took place. The French officers who were pri- 
ſoners at large in Berlin, undertook, with the 
aſſurance peculiar to their nation, to inſtruct the 
ſimple Germans in every thing that embelliſnes 
ſociety. They ſaid, that the homeſpun Free Ma- 
ſonry, which had been imported from Eägland. 
was fit only for the unpoliſned minds af the Bri- 
tiſſ ; but that in France it had grown into an 
elegant ſyſtem, fit for the profeſſion of Gentle- 
en. Nay, they ſaid,” that the Exliſh were ig- 
norant of true Maſonry; and polleſſed nothing 
but the introduction to it; and even this was not 
underſtood by them. When the ribbands and 
ſtars, with which the French had ornamented 
the. Order, were ſhown to the Germans, theß 
could not reſiſt the enchantment. A Mr. 
Roſa, a French commiſſary, brought from Paris 
a complete waggon load of Maſonic ornaments, 
which were all diſtributed before it had reached 
Berlin, and he was obliged to order another, to 
furniſh the Lodges of that city. It became ſor a 


while a moſt profitable buſineſs to many French 


officers and commiſſaries diſperſed over Ger- 
g ibs 7 3 many, 2 
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many, having little elſe to do. Every body 
gaped for inſtruction, and theſe Kind teachers 
were always ready to beſtow it. In half a year 
Free Maſonry underwent a complete revolution 
all over Germany, and Che valiers multiplied 
withoũt · number. The Roſaic ſyſtem was a goſ- 
pel to the Maſons, and the poor Britiſh ſyſtem 
was deſpiſed. But the new Lodges of Berlin, as 
they had been the teachers of the whole empire, 
wanted alſo to be the governors, and inſiſted on 
complete ſubjection from all the others. This 
ſtartled the Free Maſons at a diſtance, and awaked 
them from their golden dreams. Now began a 
ſtruggle for dominion and for independency, 
This made the old Lodges think a little about 
the whole affair. The reſult of this was a coun- 
ter revolution. Though no man could pretend 
that he underſtood the true meaning of Free Ma- 
ſonry, its origin, its hiſtory, or its real aim, 


all ſaw that che interpretations of their hiero- 


glyphics, and the rituals of the new degrees 
imported from France, were quite gratuitous. 
It appeared, therefore, that the ſafeſt thing for 
them was an appeal to the birth- place of Ma- 
ſonry. They ſent to London for inſtructions. 
There they learned, that nothing was acknow- 
ledged for genuine unſophiſticated Maſonry but 
the three degrees; and that the mother Lodge 
55 London alone could, 1 her inſtru&ions, pre- 

vent 
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vent the moſt dangerous ſchiſms and innova- 
tions. Many Lodges, therefore, applied for pa- 
tents and inſtructions. Patents were eaſily made 

out, and moſt willingly ſent to the zealous Bre- 


thren; and theſe were thankfully received and 


paid for. But inſtruction was not ſo eaſy à mat- 

ter. At that time we had nothing but the book 
of conſtitutions, drawn up about 1720, by An- 
derſon and Deſaguilliers, two perſons of little 
education, and of low manners, who had aimed at 
little more than making a pretext, not altogether 
contemptible, for a convivial meeting. This, 
however, was received with reſpect. We are apt 


to ſmile at grave men's being ſatisfied with ſuch * 


| coarſe and ſcanty fare. But it was of uſe, merely 
becauſe it gave an oſtenſible reaſon for reſiſting. 
the deſpotiſm of the Lodges of Berlin. Several 
reſpectable Lodges, particularly that of Frank- 
fort on the Mayne, that of Brunſwick, that of 
Wetzlar, and the Royal York of Berlin, reſo- 
lutely adhered to the Engliſh ſyſtem, and denied 
themſelves all the enjoyment of the French de- 
grees, rather than acknowledge the ne — 
the Roſaic Lodges of Berlin. 

About the, year 1764 a new chen took. 
place. Anadyenturer, who called himſelf Johnſon, 
and paſſed himſelf for an Engliſhman, but who 
was really a German or Bohemian named Leucht, 
aid chat he was ambaſſador from the Chapter of 
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Knights Templars at Old Abartieew in Scotland, 
- ſent to teach the Germans what was true Maſonry. 


He pretended to tranſmute metals, and ſome of 
the Brethren declared that they had ſeen him do 
it repeatedly. This reached Baron Hunde, and 

brought back all his former enthuſiaſm. There 
is ſomething very dark in this part of the hiſtory 4 
for in a little, Johnſon told his partiſans that the 
only point he had to inform them of was, that 


Baron Hunde was the Grand Maſter of the yth 


province of Maſonry, which included the whole of 
Germany, and the royal dominions of Pruſſia. 
He ſhowed them a map of the Maſonic. Empire 
arranged into provinces,” each of which had dif- 
tinguiſhing emblems. Theſe are all taken from 
an old forgotten and inſignificant book, Typotii 
Symbola Divina et Humana, publiſhed in 1601. 
There is not the leaſt trace in this book either of 
Maſonry or Templars, and the emblems are taken 
out without the ſmalleſt ground of ſelection. 
Some inconſiſtency with the former magnificent 
promiſes of Johnſon ſtartled them at firſt, but they 
acquieſced and ſubmitted to Baron Hunde, as 
Grand Maſter of Germany. Soon after Johnſon 
turned out to be a cheat, eſcaped, was taken, and 
put in priſon, where he died. Yet this ſeems 
not to have ruined the credit of Baron Hunde. 
He erected Lodges, gave a fe w ſimple inſtructions, 
all in the {yitem of Engliſh Mafonry, and pro- 
ö A miſed, 
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miſed, that when they had approved themſelves as 


good Maſons, he would then impart the mighty 
ſecret. After two or three years of noviciate, a 


convention was held at Altenberg; and he told 


them that his whole ſecret was, that every true 
Maſon was 4 Knight Templar. They were 


aſtoniſhed, and diſappointed; for they expected 


in general that he would teach them the philoſa- 


pher's ſtone, or ghoſt- raiſing, or magic. After 


much diſcontent, falling out, and diſpute, many 
Lodges united in this ſyſtem, made ſome what 
moderate and palatable, under the name of the 
STrIcT DriscrpLinaRtans, Strickten Obſervanz. 


It was acceptable to many, becauſe they inſiſted 


that they were really Knights, properly conſe- 
crated, though without temporalities; and they 
. ſeriouſly ſet themſelves about forming a fund 


which ſhould ſecure the Order in a landed pro- 


perty and revenue, which would give them a 


reſpectable civil exiſtence. Hunde declared that 


his whole eſtate ſhould devolve on the Order. 
But the vexations which he afterwards met with, 
and his falling in love with a lady who prevailed 


on him to become Roman Catholic, made him 


alter his intention. The Order went on, how- 
ever, and acquired conſiderable credit by the 
ſerious regularity of their proceedings; and, al- 
though in the mean time a new apoſtle of Myſteries, | 


a W Zinnendoff. one of the Strit? Obſervans, 


introduced 
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Anrbduded a new ſyſtem, which he ſaid was from 

Sweden, diſtinguiſhed by ſome of the myſticaldoc- = ; 

trines of the Swedenborgh ſect, and though the 
fſyſtem obtained the Royal patronage, and a Na- 
tional Lodge was eſtabliſhed at Berlin by patent, 
ſtill the Tempelorden, or Orden des Stricten Obſer- 
vanæ, continued to be very reſpectable. The 
German gentry were better pleaſed with a Grand 
Maſter of their own chuſing, than with wad im- 

poſed on them by authority. rs! 

During this ſtate of things, one Stark, a pro- 
teltam divine, well known in Germany by his 
writings, made another trial of public faith. One 
Gugomos, (a private gentleman, but who would 
;paſs for ſon to a king of Cyprus, ) and one Schrop- 
fer, keeper of a coffee-houſe at Nuremberg, drew 
crowds of Free. Maſons around them, to learn 
ghoſt-raiſing, exorciſm, and alchymy. Numbers 
came from a great diſtance to Weiſbad to ſee. and 
learn theſe myſteries, and Free Maſonry was on 
the point of another revolution. Dr. Stark was 
an adept in all theſe things, and had contended 

with Caglioſtro in Courland for the palm of ſupe- 
riority. He ſaw that this deception could not 
long ſtand its ground. He therefore came for- 
ward, at a convention at Braunſchweig in 1772, 
and ſaid to the Strict Diſciplinarians or Templars, 
That he was of their Order, but of the ſpiritual 
nn and was deputed by the Chapter of 
K—m—d—t 
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K m- d- t in Scotland, where he was Chan. ; 
cellor of the Congregation, and had the name of i | 
Archidemides, Eques ab. Aquila fulua: That _ 
this \ Chapter had the ſuperintendance of the | | 
Otder: That they alone could conſecrate the 

Knights, or the unknown ſuperiors; and that age | 
was deputed to inſtruct them in the real principles ; 
of the Order, and impart its ineſtimable ſecrets, 

which could not be known to Baron Hunde, as 

he would readily acknowledge when he ſhould 
converſe with him. Johnſon, he ſaid, had been 
a cheat, and probably a murderer. | He had got 

ſome knowledge from papers which he muſt have 

ſtolen from a miſſionary, who had'diſappeared, 
and was probably killed. Gugomos and Schrop- 

fer muſt have had ſome ſimilar information; and 
Schropfer had even deceived him for à time. 

He was ready to execute his commiſſion, upon TS 
their coming under the neceſſary obligations of 

ſecrecy and of ſubmiſſion. Hunde (whoſe name 

in the Order was the Eques ab Euſe) acquieſced 

at once, and propoſed: a convention, with full 
powers to decide and accept. But a Schubart, | 

a gentleman of character, who was treaſurer tothe  - 

Templar Maſons, and had an employment which 

gave him conſiderable: influence in the Order, 

ſtrongly diſſuaded them from ſuch a meaſure. 

The moſt unqualified ſubmiſſion to unknown Su- 

periors, and to conditions equally unknown, was 

0 5 required 
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required previous to the ſmalleſt communication, 
or any knowledge of the powers which Archide- 


. mides had to treat with them. Many meetings 


were held, and many attempts were made to learn 
ſome thing of this ſpiritual court, and of what 


they might expect from them: Dr. Stark, Baron 


Weggenſak, Baron Von Raven, and ſome others 
of his coadjutors in the Lodges at Koningſberg 


in Prufiia, and at Wiſmar, were received into 


the Order. But in vain— nothing was obtained 


from theſe ghoſtly Knights but ſome inſignificant 


ceremonials of receptions and conſecrations. Of 
this kind of novelties they were already heartily 
fick; and though they all panted after the ex- 
pected wonders, they were ſo much frightened 


by the unconditional ſubmiſſion, that they could 


come to no agreement, and the ſecrets of the 
Scotch Congregation of K—m—d=r ſtill re- 


main with Dr. Stark. They did, however, a ſen- 


ſible thing; they ſent a deputation to Old Aber- 
deen, to inquire after the caves where their ve- 
nerable myfteries were known, and their treaſures 
were hid. They had, as they thought, merited 
ſome more confidence; for they had remitted 
annual contributions to theſe unknown Superiors, 


to the amount of ſome: thouſands of rixdollars. 


But alas! their ambaſſadors found the Free Maſons 


of Old Aberdeen ignorant of all this, and as eager 


to learn from the ambaſſadors what was the true 
Wh © | origin 
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origin and meaning of Free Maſonry, of which 
they knew nothing but the ſimple tale of Old Hi- 
ram. This broke Stark's credit; but he ſtill in- 


ſiſted on the reality of his commiſſion, and ſaĩd 


that the Brethren at Aberdeen were indeed ig- 
norant, but that he had never ſaid otherwiſe ; their 


expectations from that quarter had reſted on the 


ſeraps purloined by Johnſon. He reminded them 
of a thing well known to themſelves ; that one of 
them had been ſent for by a dying nobleman to 
receive papers on this ſubject, and that his viſit 
having been delayed a few hours by an unavoid- 
able accident, he found all burat but. a fragment 
of a capitulary and a thing in cypher, part of 
which he (Dr. Stark) had explained to theni. 
They had employed another gentleman, a H. 
Wachter, tomake ſimilar enquiries in Italy, where 
Schropfer and others (even Hunde) had told 


them great ſecrets were to be obtained from the | 


Pretender's ſecretary Approfi, and others. Wach- 
ter told them, that all this was a fiction, but that 
he had ſeen at Florence ſome Brethren ſrom the 
Holy Land, who really poſſeſſed wonderful ſecrets, 
which he was willing to impart, on proper con- 
ditions. Theſe, however, they could not acerde 
to; but they were cruelly tortured by ſeeing Wach- 
ter, who had leſt Germany in ſober circumſtanoes, 
now a man of great wealth and expence. He 
would not acknowledge that he had got the ſecret 


of 
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of gold-making from the Abatic Brethren; but 
 faid that no man had any right to aſk him how he 
had come by his fortune. It was enough that he 
. behaved honourably, and owed no man any thing. 
He broke off all connections with them, and leſt 
them in great diſtreſs about their Order, and 
panting after his ſecrets. Riſum teneatis amici! 
Stark, in revenge for the oppoſition he had 
met with from Schubart, left no ſtone unturned 
to hurt him with his Brethren, and ſucceeded, ſo 
that he left them in diſguſt. ' Hunde died about 
this time. A book appeared, called, The. Stum- 
bling Block and Rack of Offence, which betrayed (by 
their own confeſſion) the whole ſecrets of the Or- 
der of Templars, and ſoon made an end of it, as 
far as it went beyond the ſimple Engliſh Maſonry. 
Thus was the faith of Free Maſons quite un- 
hinged in Germany. But the rage for myſteries 
and wonder was not in the leaſt abated ; and the 
habits of theſe ſecret Aſſemblies were becoming. 
every day more craving. Diſſenſion and ſchiſm 
was multiplying in every quarter; and the In- 
ſtitution, inſtead of being an encitement to mu- 
tual complaiſance and Brotherly love, had be- 
come a ſource of (contention, and of bitter en- 
mity. Not fatisfied with defending the propriety 
of its own Inſtitutions, each Syſtem of Free Ma- 
ſonry was buſy in enticing away the partiſans of 
other Syſtems, ſhut their Lodges againſt each 
other, 
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other, and proceeded even to vilify and perſecute 
the adherents of every Syſtem but their wn. 
Theſe animoſities aroſe chiefly from the quar- 
rels about precedency, and the arrogance (as it 
Vas thought) of the patent Lodge of Berlin, in 
pretending to have any authority in the other 
parts of the empire. But theſe pretenſions were 
not the reſult of mere vanity. The French im- 
porters of the new degrees, always true to the 
glory of their nation, hoped by this means to ſe- 
cure the dependence even of this frivolous ſoci- 
ety; perhaps they might foreſee political uſes and 
benefits which might ariſe from it. One thing is 
worth notice: the French Lodges had all ema- 
nated from the great Confederation under the 
Duke de Chartres; and, even if we had no other | 
proof, we might preſume that they would culti- 
vate the ſame principles that characteriſed that 
Sect. But we are certain that infidelity and 
laxity of moral principles were prevalent in the 
Roſaic Lodges, and that the obſefvation of this 
corruption had offended many of the ſober old- 
faſhioned Lodges, and was one great cauſe of any 
check that was given to the brilliant Maſonry of 
France. It is the obſervation. of this circum- 
ſtance, in which they all reſembled, and which 
| ſoonceaſed to be a diſtinction, becauſe it pervaded 
the other Lodges, that has induced me to expatiate 
more on this hiſtory of Free Maſonry in Germany, 
than 
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the importance of Free Maſonry in the general 


0 fubject· matter of theſe pages. But I hope that ic N 


will appear in the courſe of my narration that 1 
have not given it a greater value than it deſerves. 
About this very time there was a great revolu- 
tion of the public mind in Germany, and ſcepti- 
ciſm, infidelity, and irreligion, not only were pre- 

valent in the minds and manners of the wealthy 
and luxurious, and of the profligate of lower 
ranks, but began to appear in the productions 
of the preſs. Some circumſtances, peculiar to 
Germany, occaſioned theſe declenſions from 
the former acquieſcence in the faith of their 
forefathers' to become more uniform and 


remarkable than they would otherwiſe have 


been. The confeſſions of Germany are the Ro- 
man Catholic, the Lutheran, (which they call 
Proteſtant,) and the Calviniſt (which they call 
Reformed). Theſe are profeſſed in many ſmall 
<ontiguous principalities, and there is hardly one 
of them in which all the three have not free exer- 
ciſe. The deſire of making proſelytes is natural 
to all ſerious profeſſors of a rational faith, and 


was frequently exerciſed. The Roman Catholics 
are ſuppoſed by us to be particularly zealous; 
and the Proteſtants (Lutherans and Calviniſts) 
were careful to oppoſe them by every kind of ar- 
x N rag among * riditule and re- 
proach 
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them of infidelity reſpecting the fundamental doc- 


trines of Chriſtianity which they proſeſſed to bo- 
lieve, and even with reſpect to the doctrines of 
natural religion. This accuſation was long very 
lightly ſupported; but, of late, by better pros. 
The ſpirit of free inquiry was the great boaſt of 
the Proteſtants, and their only ſupport againſt the 
Catholics, ſecuring them both in their religious 
and civil rights. - It was therefore encouraged by 
their governments. It is not to be wondered at 
that it ſhould be indulged to exceſs, or improper- 
y, even by ſerious men, liable to error, in their 
- diſputes with the Catholics. In the progreſs of 
this conteſt, even their own Confeſſions did not 
eſcape. criticiſm, and it was aſſerted that the Re- 


formation which thoſe Confeſſions expreſs was not 


complete. Further Reformations were propoſed. 
The Scriptures, the foundation of our faith, were 
examined by clergymen of very different capaci- 


i% 


ties, diſpoſitions, and views, till by explaining, © 


correcting, allegoriſing, and otherwiſe twiſting 
the Bible, men's minds had hardly any thing 
left to reſt on as a doctrine of revealed religion. 
This encouraged others to go farther, and to ſay 
that revelation was a ſoleciſm, as plainly appeared 
by the irreconcileable differences among thoſe 
Enlighteners (ſo they were called) of the pub- 
Jic, and that man had nothing to truſt to but 
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che WMckates of natural reaſon. Another ſer ol 
writes, proceeding from this as a point already 
ſettled, proſcribed all religion whatever, and 
openly taught the doctrines of materialiſm and 
"atheiſm. Moſt of theſe innovations were the work 
of Proteftant divines, from the cauſes that I have 
mentioned. Teller, Semler, Eberhardt, Leſſing, 
Bahrdt, Riem, and Shultz, had the chief hand 
in all theſe innovations. But no man contributed 
more than Nicholai, an eminent and learned 
bookſeller in Berlin. He has been for many 
years the publiſher of a periodical work, called 
the General German Library, ( Algemein deutſche 
Bibliothek,)) conſiſting of original differtations, . 
and reviews of the writings of others. The great 
merit of this work, on account of many learned 
diſſertations which appear in it, has procured it 
much influence on that claſs of readers whoſe 
leiſure or capacity did not allow them a more pro- 
found kind of reading. This is the bulk of readers 
in every country. Nicholai gives a decided pre- 
ference to the writings of the Enlighteners, and 
in his reviews treats them with particular notice, 
makes the public fully acquainted with their 
works, and makes the moſt favourable com- 
ments ; whereas the performances of their op- 
"ponents, or more properly ſpeaking, the defenders 
of the National Creeds, are neglected, omitted, 


or — mentioned, or they are criticiſed with 
every 


if 
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every-ſeyerity of ridicule and reproach. He fell 
upon a very ſure method of rendering the ortho- 


dox writers diſagreeable to the public, 'by repre- 
ſenting them as the abettors of ſuperſtition, and 


as ſecret Jeſuits. He aſſerted, that the abolition | 


of the Order of Zoyola is only apparent. T he 
* Brethren (till retained their connection, and moſt 


part of their property, under the ſecret patronage 
of Catholic Princes. They are therefore, in 


every corner, in every habit and character, 


working with unwearied zeal for the reſtoration 
of their empire. He raiſed a general alarm, and 
made a journey through Germany, hunting for 


Jeſuits, and for this purpoſe became Free Ma- 


ſon and Roſycrucian, being introduced by his 
friends Gedicke and Bieſter, clergymen, pub- 
- liſhers of the Berlin Monat/chrift, and moſt zea- 
lous promoters of the new doctrines. This favour 
he has repaid at his return, by betraying. the 
myſteries of the Lodges, and by much bitter ſatire. 

His journey was publiſhed in ſeveral yolumes, 
and is full of frightful Jeſuitiſms. This man, 
as I have faid, found the greateſt ſucceſs in 
his method of ſlandering the defenders of Bible- 
Chriſtianity, by. repreſenting them as concealed 
' Jeſuits. * But, not contented with open diſcuſ- 
ſion, he long ago publiſhed a ſort of romance, 
called Sebaldus Nothanker, in which theſe di- 


vines are introduced under feigned names, and 
90 2 made 
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made as ridiculous and deteſtable as poſſible. All 
this was a good trading job; for ſceptical and 
free thinking writings have every where à. good 
market; and Nicholai was not only a reviewer, but 
publiſher, having preſſes in different cities of the 
©, _. Empire. The immenſe literary manufacture of 
© 5 15 Germany, far exceeding that of any nation of 
Europe, is carried on in a very particular way. 
The books go in ſheets to the great fairs of 
Leipſic and Francfort, twice a- year. The 
6 & bookſellers meet there, and ſee at one glance the 
_ ſtate of literature; and having ſpeculated and 
b | made their bargains, the books are inſtantly diſ- 
perſed through every part of the Empire, and 
appear at once in all quarters. Although every 
Principality has an officer for licenſing, it is im- 
* poſſible to prevent the currency of a perform- 
xs TS ance, although it may be prohibited; for it is 
1 to be had by the carrier at three or four miles 
diſtance in another ſtate. By this mode of traf- 
fic, a plot may be formed, and actually has been 
formed, for giving any particular turn to'the li- 
terature of the country. There is an excellent 
work printed at Bern by the author Heinz- 
mann, a' bookſeller, called, Appeal to my Coun- 
Iry, concerning a Combination of Writers; and 
* Bookſellers , to rule the Literature of Germany, 
and form the Public Mind into a Contempt for 


the Religion and Civil N of the En- 
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Fire. It contains a hiſtorical account of the pub 
lications i in every branch of literature for about 
thirty years. The author ſhows, in the moſt 


convincing manner, that the prodigious change | 


from the former ſatisfaction, of the Germans on 
thoſe ſuhjects to their preſent diſcontent anꝗ at- 
tacks from every quarter, is neither a fair picture 
of the prevailing ſentiments, nor has been, the 
ſimple. operation of things, but the reſult of 4 
combination of trading Infidelss. 


I haye here ſomewhat anticipated, (for 0 hope , 


to point out the. ſources of this combination,) 
becauſe it helps to explain or illuſtrate: the pro- 
grels of infidelity and irrcligion that I was ſpeak- 


ing of. It was much accelerated by another : 


circumſtance. One Boſedew, a man of talen 

and learning, ſet up, in the Principality of An- 
halt-Deſſau, a PHILANTHROPINE, or academy 
of general education, on a plan extremely dif- 
ferent from thoſe of the Univerſities and Aca- 


demies. By this appellation, the founder haped | 


to make parents expect that much attention 
would be paid to the morals of the pupils; and 


indeed the programs or adyertiſements by which 


Baſedow announced his Inſtitution to the public 
deſcribed it as the profeſſed ſeminary of 2a 
. Ethics. Languages, ſciences, and che orna- 


mental exerciſes, were here conſidered as mere 


acceſſories, and the great aim was to form the 
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young mind to the love of mankind and of virtbe, 
by a plan of moral education which was very 
ſpecious and une xceptionable. But there was 
a circumſtance which greatly obſtructed the wide 
proſpects of the founder. How were the reli- 
gious opinions of the youth to be cared for? 
Catholics, Lutherans, and Calviniſts, were al- © 
moſt equally numerous in the adjoining Princi-. 
palities; and the exclufion of any two of theſe 
communions would prodigiouſly limit the pro- 
poſed uſefulneſs of the inſtitution. Baſedow was 
a man of talents, a good ſcholar, and a perſua- 
five writer. He framed a ſet of rules, by which 
the education ſhould be conducted, and which, 
he thought, ſhould make every parent eaſy; and 
the plan is very judicious and manly. But none 
came but Lutherans. His zeal and intereſt in © 
the thing made him endeavour to intereſt others; 
and he'found this no hard matter. The people 
of condition, and all ſenſible men, ſaw that it 
would be a very great advantage to the place, 
could they induce men to ſend their children 
from all the neighbouring ſtares. What we wiſh, 
ye readily believe to be the truth; and Baſedow's 
plan and reaſonings appeared complete, and had 
the ſupport of all claſſes of men. The moderate 
Calvinifts, after ſome time, were not averſe from 
them, and the literary manufacture of Germany 
was ſoon very bufy in RY * defend- 


ing, 
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ing, improving, attacking, and a the 
plans. Innumerable were the projects for mode- 


rating the differences between the three Chriſtian 


communions of Germany, and making it poſſible 
for the members of them all, not only to live 


amicably among each other, and to worſhip God 


in the ſame church, but even to communicate 


together. This attempt naturally gave riſe to 


much ſpeculation and refiaement ; and the pro- 
poſals for amendment of the formulas and the in- 


ſtructions from the pulpit were proſecuted with ſo 
much keenneſs, that the ground-work, Chriſtian- 


ity, was refined and refined, till it vaniſhed alto- 
. gether, leaving Deiſm, or Natural, or, as it was 


called, Philoſophical Religion, in its place. Iam 


not much miſtaken as to hiſtorical fact, when I 


ſay, that the aſtoniſhing change i in religious doc- 


trine which- has taken place in Proteſtant Ger- 


many within theſe laſt thirty years was chiefly oc- 
caſioned by this ſcheme of Baſedow's. The pre- 
diſpoſing cauſes exiſted, indeed, and were general 
and powerful, and the diſorder had already 


broken out. But this ſpecious and enticing ob- 
ject firſt gave a title to Proteſtant clergymen to 


put to their hand without riſk of being cenſured, 
Baſedow corrected, and corrected again, but 


not one Catholic came to the Philanthropine. He 
ſeems to have thought that the beſt plan would 
G 4 be, ; 
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be, to baniſh all poſitive religion whatever, and 
that he would then be ſure of Catholic ſcholars, 
Cardinal Dubois was fo far right with reſpect to 
the firſt Catholic pupil of the church. He had 
recommended a man of his own ſtamp to the 
Regent to fill ſome important office. The Prince 
was aſtoniſhed, and told the Cardinal, that “ that 
* would never do, for the man was a Janſeniſt; 
& Eh! que non, Sire, ſaid the Cardinal, “ i] 
* 16 gu Athze ;* all was ſafe, and the man 
got the priory.” But though all was in vain; Baſe- 
dow's Philanthropine at Deſſau got a high cha- 
racter. He publiſhed many volumes on educa- 
tion that have much merit. 729 
It were well had this been all. But moſt un- 
fortunately, though moſt naturally, writers of 
looſe moral principles and of wicked hearts were 
encouraged by the impunity which the fceptical 
writers experienced, and ventured to publiſh 
things of the vileft tendency, inflaming the paf- 
ſions and juſtifying licentious manners. Theſe 
maxims are congenial with irreligion and atheiſm, 
and the books found aquick market. Itwaschiefly 
in the Pruſſian States that this went on. The late 
King was, to ſay the beſt of him, a naturaliſt, '. 
and, holding this life for his all, gave full liberty 
to his ſubje&s to write what they pleaſed, provid- 
ed they did not touch on ſtate matters. He de- 
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clared, however, to a miniſter of his court, long 
before his death, that & he was extremely forry 


« that his indifference had produced ſuch effects; 


ce that he was ſenſible it had greatly contributed 
ce to hurt the peace and mutual good treatment 
« of his ſubjects; and he ſaid, * that he would 


« willingly give up the glory of his beſt- fought 


« battle, to have the ſatisfaction of leaving his 
te people in the fame ſtate of peace and ſatisfac- 


cc tion with their religious eſtabliſhments, that he 


c found them in at his acceſſion to the throne.“ 
His ſucceſſor Frederick William found that things 


had gone much too far, and determined to ſup- 
port the church - eſtabliſnment in the moſt per- 

emptory manner; but at the ſame time to allow 
perfect freedom of thinking and converſing to the 
profeſſors of every Chriſtian faith, provided it was 
enjoyed without diſturbing the general peace, or 


any encroachment on the rights of thoſe already 
ſupported by law, He publiſhed an edict to this 
effect, which is really a model worthy of imita- 
tion in every country. This was the epoch of a 
ſtrange revolution. It was attacked from all hands, 


and criticiſms, ſatires, ſlanders, threatenings, pour- 
ed in from every quarter. The independency 


of the neighbouring ſtates, and the monarch's 
not being a great favourite among ſeveral of his 
neighbours, permitted the publication of thoſe 
* in the e principalities, and it was 

impoſſible 


— 
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impoſſible to prevent their circulation even in the 
Pruſſian States. His edict was called an unjuſti- 
fable tyranny over the conſciences of men; the 
dogmas ſupported by it were termed abſurd ſuper - 
ſtitions ; the King's private character and his opt- 
nions in religious matters were treated with little 
reverence, nay, were ridiculed and ſcandalouſſy 
abuſed, This field of diſcuſſion being thus 
thrown open, the writers did not confine them- 
felyes to religious matters. After flatly denying; 
that the prince of any country had the ſmalleſt 
right to preſcribe, or even direct the faith of 
his ſubjects, they extended their diſcuſſions to 
the rights of princes in general; and now they 
fairly opened their trenches, and made an attack 
in form on the conſtitutions of the German con- 
federacy, and, after the uſual approaches, they 
ſet up the ſtandard of univerſal citizenſhip on the 
very ridge of the glacis, and ſummoned the fort 
to ſurrender. The moſt daring of theſe attacks 
was a collection of anonymous letters on the con- 
ſtitution of the Pruſſian States. It was printed 
{or ſaid to be ſo) at Utrecht; but by comparing 
the faults of ſome types with ſome books printed 
in Berlin, it was ſuppoſed by all to be the pro- 
duction of one of Nicholai's preſſes. It was 
thought to be the compoſition of Mirabeau. Ir is 

certain that he wrote a French tranſlation, with 
"MN ny and notes, more ö than the 
work 
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work itſelf, The monarch is declared to be 'a 
_ tyrant; the people are addreſſed as a parcel of 
tame wretches crouching under oppreſſion. The - 
people of Sileſia are repreſented as ſtill in a worſe 
condition, and are repeatedly called to rouſe them- 
ſelves, and to riſe up and aſſert their rights. The 
King is told, that there is a combinationof philoſo- 
pher (conjuration) who are leagued togetherin de- 


fence of truth and reaſon, and which no power can 


withſtand ; that they are to be found in every coun- 
try, and are connected by mutual and ſolemn en- 
gagement, and will put in practice every mean of 
attack. Enlightening, inſtruction, was the gene- 
ral cry among the writers. The triumph of rea- 
ſon over Error, the overthrow of ſuperſtition and 
Naviſh fear, freedom from religious and political 
prejudices, and the eſtabliſhment of liberty and 
equality, the natural and unalienable rights of 
man, were the topics of general declamation ; 
and it was openly maintained, that ſecret ſocieties, 
where the communication of ſentiment ſhould be 
free from every reſtraint, was the moſt effectual 
means for inſtructing and enlightening the world, 

And thus it appears, that Germany has expe- 
rienced the ſame gradual progreſs, from Religion 
to Atheiſm, from decency to diſſoluteneſs, and from 
loyalty to rebellion, which has had its courſe in 
France. And I muſt now add, that this progreſs 
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has been effected i in the Gas manner, and by the 
fame. means; and that one of the chief means of 
ſeduction has been the Lodges of the Free Ma- 
ſons. The F rench, along with their numerous 
chevaleries, and ſtars, and ribands, had brought in 
the cuſtom of haranguing in the Lodges, and as 
human nature has a conſiderable uniformity every 
where, the ſame, topics became favourite ſub- 


jects of declamation that had tickled the ear in 


France; there were the ſame corruptions of ſenti- 
ments and manners among the luxurious or pro- 
fligate, ; and the ſame incitements to the utterance 
of theſe ſentiments, wherever it could be done with 
ſafety; ; and I may ſay, that the zealots in all theſe 
tracts of free-thinking were more ſcrious, more 
grave, and fanatical. Theſe are not aſſertions a 
priori. I can produce proofs. T here v was a Baron 


Knigge reſiding at that time in the neighbourhood” 


of F rankfort, of whom I fhall afterwards have oc- 


— 


caſion frequently t to ſpeak. This man was an en- 


thuſiaſt in Maſonry from his youth , and had run 
through « every poſhble degree « of It. He was diſ- 
fatisfied with them all, and particularly with the 
frivolity” of the F "rench c chivalry ; ; but he ſtill be- 


lieved that Maſo onry contained invaluable ſecrets. 
He imagined that he aw a a glimpſe of them in the 


coſmo- political and ſceptical diſcourſes in their 


Lodges; N ſat down to meditate on theſe, and 
ſoon 


j * 
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Toon collected his thoughts, and found that thoſe 
French orators were right without knowing it; 
and that Maſonry was pure natural religion and 
univerſal citizenſhip, and that this was alſo true 
x Chriſtianity. In this faith he immediately began 


His. career of Brotherly love, and publiſhed three 
volumes of ſermons; the firſt and third publiſhed 
at Frankfort, and the ſecond at Heidelberg, but 
without his name. He publiſhed alſo a popular 


which there are extracts in the Religions Bege- 
benheiten, Chriſtianity is conſidered as a mere 


declamations of univerſal benevolence ; and the 
attention is continually directed to the abſurdities 


poor, the tyranny and oppreſſion of the great, the 
tricks of the prieſts, and the indolent ſimplicity 
.and patience of the laity and of the common 
people. The happineſs of the patriarchal life, 
and ſweets of univerſal equality and freedom, are 


tenor of the whole is to make men diſcontented 
with their condition of civil ſubordination, and 

the reftraints of revealed religion. 
All the proceedings of Knigge in the Miete 
ſchiſms ſhow that he was a zealous apoſtle of 
coſmo - politiſm, and that he was continually deal- 
| 3 ing 


ſyſtem of religion. In all theſe publications, of 


allegory, or a Maſthic type of natural religion; 
the moral duties are ſpun into the common- place 


and horrors of ſuperſtition, the ſufferings of the 


— 
1 
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ing with people in the Lodges who were aſſo- 
ciated with him in propagating thoſe notions 
among the Brethren; ſo that we are certain that 
ſuch converſations were common in the German 
Lodges. 
When the reader conſiders all theſe circum- — | 
ſtances, he will abate of that ſurpriſe which na- 
|, 4urally affects a Briton, when he reads accounts 
ol conventions for diſcuſſing and fixing the dog- 
matic tenets of Free Maſonry. The perfect free- 
dum, civil and religious, which we enjoy in this 
| happy country, being familiar to every man, we 
| Indulge it with calmneſs and moderation, and 
| 
| 


ſecret aſſemblies hardly differ from the common 
meetings of friends and neighbours. We do not 
forget the expediency of civil ſubordination, and 
of thoſe diſtinctions which ariſe from ſecure poſ- 
ſeſſion of our rights, and the gradual accumula- 
tion of the comforts of life in the families of 
the ſober and induſtrious. Theſe have, by pru- 
dence and a reſpectable œconomy, preſerved the 
| acquiſitions of their anceſtors. Every man feels 
in his own breaſt the ſtrong call of nature to 
-procure for himſelf and his children, by every 
honeſt and commendable exertion, the means of 
public conſideration and reſpect. No man is ſo 
; ' totally without ſpirit, as not to think the better 
of his condition when he is come of creditable 
Parents, and has creditable connections; and 
| | without 
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without thinking that be is in any reſpect gene · 
rous, he preſumes that others have the ſame 
ſentiments, and therefore allows the moderate 
expreſſion of them, without thinking it inſolence 
or haughtineſs. All theſe things are familiar, are 
not thought of, and we enjoy them as we enjoy 
ordinary health, without perceiving it. But in 
the ſame manner as a young man who has been 
long confined by ſickneſs, exults in returning 
health, and is apt to riot in the enjoyment of 
what he ſo diſtinctly feels; ſo thoſe who are 
under continual check in open ſociety, feel this 
emancipation in thoſe hidden aſſemblies, and in- 
dulge with eagerneſs in the expreſſion of ſenti- 
ments which in public they muſt ſmother with- 
in their own breaſt, Such meetings, therefore, 
have a zeſt that is very alluring, and they are 
frequented with avidity. There is no country in 
Europe where this kind of enjoyment is fo poig- 
nant as in Germany. Very inſignificant principa- 
Hities have the ſame rank in the General Federation 
with very extenſive dominions. The internal con- 
ſtitution of each petty ſtate being modelled 'in 
nearly the ſame manner, the official honours of 
their little courts become ludicrous and even 
| farcical, The Geheim Hofrath, the Hofmare- 
ſchal, and all the Kammerhers of a Prince, 
whoſe dominions do not equal the eſtates of 
many Engliſh Squires, cauſe the whole to appear 


0 Wa 


\ 


* 


. „ Tür schisus in enk K 
| ; 3 like the Nay of children, and miſt give frequent 
occaſion for diſcontent and ridicule. © Maſon 


1 $ bf © Lodges even keep this alive. The fraternal 
Tl | equality profeſſed in them is very flattering to 


+ for civil diſtinctions. Such perſons become the 

| "moſt zealous: Maſons, and generally obtain the 
active offices in the Lodges, and have an oppor- 
1 8 "tunity of treating with authority perſons whom 


reſpect. 
28 3 e account, in ſome mea- 


ſure, for the importance which Free Maſonry has 
acquired in Germany. For a long while the 
hopes of learning ſome wonderful ſecret made a 
German Baron think nothing of long and ex- 
penſive journies in. queſt of ſome new degree. 
Of late, the coſmo-political doctrines encouraged 
and propagated in the Lodges, aud ſome hopes 
of producing a Revolution in ſociety, by which 
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| public affairs, ſeem to be the cauſe of all the 
cal with which the Order is ftill cheriſhed and 
; Promoted. In a periodical work, publiſhed at 
Neuwied, called Agemein Zeitung der Freymaure- 
rey, we have the liſt of the Lodges in 1782, 
with the names of the Office- bearers. Four- 
5 flifths of theſe are clergymen, profeſſors, perſons 
2. having offices i in the common-law courts, men of 
1 | | letters, 
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thoſe who have not ſucceeded in the ſcramble - 


in public ſociety they — look 1 to Go. e 5 


F men of talents ſhould obtain the management of 
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letters by trade, ſuch as revie wers aud journaliſts; 


and other pamphleteers, a claſs of men, who 
generally think that they have not attained that 


rank in ſociety to which their talents entitle they | 


and imagine that they could diſcharge the import⸗ 
ant offices of the ſtate with 1 to "eas 
ines and advantage to the public. N 


The miſerable uncertainty and inſtability of the 


Maſonic faith, which I deſcribed above, was not 
altogether | the effect of mere chaned; but had 
been greatly accelerated by the machinations of 
Baron Knigge, and ſome other coſmo-political 
Brethten whom he had called to his affiſtance: 
Knigge had now formed a ſcheme for uniting 
the whole Fraternity, for the purpoſe of promot= 
ing his Utopian plan of univerſal benevolence 


in a ſtate of liberty and equality. He hoped to 
do this more readily by completing their embar< 


raſſment, and ſhowing each ſyſtera how infirm 
its foundation was, and how little chance it had 
of obtaining a general adherence; The Strife 
Obſervanx had now completely loſt its credit, by 
5e it had hoped to get the better of all the 

Knigge therefore propoſed a plan to the 
— of Frankfort and Wetzlar, by hich all 
the ſyſtems might, in ſome meaſure, be united, 
or at leaſt be brought to a ſtate of mutual for- 


bearance and intercourſe. He propoſed that the 


Engliſh ſyſtem ſhould be taken for the ground- 
1 a Work, 
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work, and to receive all and only thoſe who had 
taken the three fymbolical degrees, as they were 
now generally called. After thus guarding this 
general point of faith, he propoſed to allow the 
validity of every degree or rank which-ſhould be 
received in any Lodge, or be made the charac- 
ter of any particular, ſyſtem. Theſe Lodges 
| having'ſecured the adherence of ſeveral others, 
brought about a general convention at Wil- 
 lemfbad in Hainault, where every different ſyſtem 
ſhould communicate its peculiar tenets. It was 
then hoped, that after an examination of them 
all, a conſtitution might be formed, which ſhould 
comprehend. every thing that was moſt worthy 
of ſelection, and therefore be far better than the 
accommodating ſyſtem already deſcribed. By 
this he hoped to get his favourite ſcheme intro- 
- duced into the whole Order, and Free Maſons 
made zealous Citizens of the World. I believe 
he was ſincere in theſe intentions, and did not 
wiſh to diſturb the public peace. The con- = 3 
vention was accordingly. held, and. laſted. a long | 
while, the deputies conſulting about the frivolities 
of Maſonry, with all the ſeriouſneſs of ſtate am- 
: baſſadors. But there was great ſhyneſs in their 
communications; and Knigge was making but 
ſmall progreſs in his plan, when he met with 
another Maſon, the Marquis of Conſtanza, who 


in an inſtant at him, and changed all his 
meaſures, 
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meaſures, by ſhowing: him that he (Knigge) was 
only doing by halves what was already accom- 
pliſhed by another Society, which had carried it 
to its full extent. They immediately ſet about 
undoing what he had been occupied with, and 
heightened as much as they could the diſſenſions 
already ſufficiently great, and, in the mean time, 
got the Lodges of Frankfort and Wetzlar, and 
ſeveral others, to unite, and pick out the beſt of 
the things they had obtained by the communica- 
tions from the other ſyſtems, and they formed 4 
plan of what they called, the Eclectic or Syneris 
tic Maſonry of the United Lodges of Germany. 1 
They compoſed a conſtitution, ritual, and cate- 
chiſm, which has merit, and is indeed the com- 
pleteſt body of Free Maſonry that we have. 
Such was the ſtate of this celebrated and myſ- 

terious Fraternity in Germany in 1776. The 
ſpirit of innovation had ſeized all the Brethren. 
No man could give a tolerable account of the 
origin, hiſtory, or object of the Order, and it ap- 
peared to all as a loſt or forgotten myſtery.” The 
ſymbols ſeemed to be equally ſuſceptible of every 
interpretation, and none of theſe ſcemed — 
to any decided preference. | y 
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at Munich in Bavaria in 1775, under the wor- 
_ hipful: Maſter, Profeſſor Baader. It was called 
_ Tha Lodge 'Theodore-of Good Counſel, It had its 
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I nave no arrived at what F ſhould: call the 


great epoch of Coſmo-politiſm; the ſcheme com- 
municated to Baron Knigge by the Marebeſs 
di Cunſtunza. T his obliges me to mention a re- 
marlcable Lodge of the Eclectic Maſonry; erected 


conſtitutional patent from the Royal Vork at 
Berlin, but had formed a partieular ſyſtem of 
its own, by inſtructions from the Loge des Che- 


valiers Bienfaiſants at Lyons, with which it kept 


up a correſpondence. This reſpect to the 
Lodge at Lyons had ariſen from the preponde - 
rance acqulred in general by the French party 


in the convention at Willemſbad. The depu- 


ties of the Roſaic Lodges, as well as the remains 
of the Templars, and Stridten Obſervanz, all 
looking 
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locking up to this as the mother LodgetoCwhar 
they called the Grand Orient de la France, con- 
fiſting (in 1782) of 266 improved Lodges, 
united under the D. de Chartres. | Accordingly 
the Lodge at Lyons ſent Mr. Wilermoez as de- 
puty to this convention at Willemſbad. Rofln- 
ing gradually on the ſimple Bricſh Mafohry; the” 
Lodge had formed a ſyſtem of practical morality, 
which it aſſerted to be the aim of genuine Mas 
ſonry, ſaying, that a true Maſon, and a man of 
upright heart and active virtue, are ſynonimous 
characters, and that the great aim of Free Mas 
ſonry is to promote the happineſs of mankind 
by every mean in our power. In purſuance of 
theſe principles, the Lodge Theodore proſeſſedly 
oecupied itſelf with œconomical, ſtatiſtical, and 
political matters; and not only publiſhed from 
time to time diſcourſes on ſuch ſubjects by the” 
Brother Orator, but the Members conſidered 
themſelves as in duty bound to propagate and 
inculcate the ſame doctrines out of doors. 

Of the zealous members of the Lodge Theo- 
dore the moſt conſpicuous was Dr. Adam Weiſ⸗ 


haupt, Profe ſſor of Canon Law in the LIniverlicy 
of Ingolſtadt. This I This perſon had. been-advented 


among the Jeſuits; but the but the abolition of their order 


—_ ——c . 


"made him change his views, and from being their 


2 he became 2 bitter enemy. He had 
acquired 
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g acquired a high reputation in his profeſſion, and 


was attended not only by thoſe intended for the 
practice in the la- courts, but alſo by young 
gentlemen at large in their courſe of general 
education; and he brought numbers from the 
neighbouring ſtares to this univerſity, and gave a 
ton to the ſtudies of the place. He embraced 
with great keenneſs this opportunity of ſpreading 
the favourite doctrines of the Lodge, and his au- 


ditory became the ſeminary of Coſmo-politiſm. 
The engaging pictures of the poſſible felicity of a a 


ſociety where every office is held by a man of ta- 
lents and virtue, and where every talent is ſet in 
a place fitted for its exertion, forcibly catches the 
generous and unſuſpecting minds of youth, and in 
a Roman Catholic ſtate, far advanced in the habitꝭ 
of groſs ſuperſtition, (a character given to Bavaria 
by its neighbours,) and abounding in monks and 
idle dignitaries, the opportunities muſt be fre- 
quent for obſerving the inconſiderate dominion of 
the clergy, and the abject and indolent ſubmiſſion 
of the laity. Accordingly Profeſſor Weiſhaupt 
ſays, in his Apology for Illuminatiſm, that Deiſm, 
Infidelity, and Atheiſm are more prevalent in Ba- 


varia than in any country he was acquainted with. 


Diſcourſes, therefore, in which the abſurdity and 
horrors of ſuperſtition and ſpiritual tyranny were 


n painted, could not fail of making a deep 
5 A 5 impreſſion. 
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impreſſion. And during this ſtate of the minds 
of the auditory the tranſition to general infidelity 
and irreligion is ſo eaſy, and fo inviting to ſan- 


guine youth, prompted perhaps by a latent wiſh 


that the reſtraints which religion impoſes on the 
expectants of a. future ſtare might be found, on 
inquiry, to be nothing but groundleſs terrors, that 
I imagine ir requires the moſt anxious care of the 


public teacher to keep the minds of his audience 


impreſſed with the reality and importance of the 
great truths of religion, while he frees them from 
the ſhackles of blind and abſurd ſuperſtition. I 
fear that this celebrated inſtructor had none of 
this anxiety, but was fatisfied with his great ſuc- 
ceſs in the laſt part of this taſk, the 'emancipation 


of his young hearers from the terrors of ſuper- 
ſtition. I ſuppoſe alſo that this was the more 


agreeable to him, as it procured him the triumph 
over the Jeſuits, with whom he had long ſtrug- 
gled for the direction of the univerſity. 

This was in 1777, Weiſhaupt had long been 
ſcheming the eſtabliſhment of an Aſſociation or 
Order, which, in time, ſhould govern the world. 
In his firſt fervour and high expectations, he hint- 
ed to ſeveral Ex- Jeſuits the probability of their re- 
covering, under a new name, the influence which 


they formerly poſſeſſed, and of being again of 


great ſervice to ſociety, by directing the education 
of youth of diſtinction, now emancipated from 
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all civil and religious prejudices, - He preyailed 
on ſome to join him, but they all retracted but 
two. After this diſappointment Weiſhaupt be- 
came the implacable enemy of the Jeſuits; and 
his ſanguine temper made him frequently lay 
himſelf open to their piercing eye, and drew on 


him their keeneſt reſentment, and at laſt made 


him the victim of their enmity. | 

The Lodge Theodore was the place where the 
above-mentioned doctrines were moſt zealouſly 
propagated, But Weiſhaupr's. emiſſaries had 
already procured the adherence of many other 


Lodges; and the Eclectic Maſonry had been 


brought into vogue chiefly by their exertions at 
the Willemſbad cenvention. The Lodge Theo- 
dore was, perhaps leſs guarded in its proceedings, 
for it became remarkable for the very bold ſenti- 
ments in politics and religion which were fre- 
quently uttered in their harangues ; and its mem- 
bers were noted for their zeal in making proſe- 
Iytes. Many bitter paſquinades, ſatires, and other 
offenſive pamphlets, were in ſecret circulation, and 
even larger works of very dangerous tendency, 
and ſeveral of them were traced to that Lodge. 
The Elector often expreſſed his diſapprobation of 
ſuch proceedings, and ſent them kind meſſages, 


deſiring them to be careful not to diſturb, the 


peace of the country, and particularly to recollect 


intq 
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into the Fraternity of Free: Maſons, x That no 
« ſybje& of religion or politics ſhall ever be 
cc touched on in the Lodge; a declaration which 
alone could have procured his permiſſion of any 
ſecret aſſembly whate ver, and on the ſincerity and 0 
honour of which he had reckoned when he gave 
his ſanction to their eſtabliſnment. But repeated 


accounts of the ſame kind increaſed the alarms, 


and the Elector ordered a judicial inquiry into 
the proceedings of the Lodge. Theodore. 

It was then diſcovered that this and ſeveral | * 
aſſociated Lodges were the nurſery or preparation 
ſchool for another Order of Maſons, who called 
themſelyes the ILLUMINATED, and that the ex- . 
preſs aim of this Order was to-aboliſh Chriſti- 
anity, and overturn all civil government. But the 
reſult of the i inquiry was yery imperfect and un- 
ſatisfactory. No Illuminati were to be found. 
They were unknown in the Lodge. Some of - * 


members occaſionally heard of certain candidates 


for illumination called MIxERVALSs, who were 
ſometimes ſeen among them. But whether theſe | 


had been admitted, or who received them, was | 


known only to themſelves. Some of theſe were 


examined in private by the Elector himſelf. 


They ſaid that they were bound by honour to 
ſecrecy: but they aſſured the Elector, on their 
honour, that the aim of the Order vas in the 


i higheſt degree praiſe-worthy, and uſeful both to 
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church and tate, But this could not allay the 
anxiety of the profane public; and it was repeat- 


edly ſtated to the Elector, that members of the 
Lodge Theodore had unguardedly ſpoken of this 


Order as one that in time muſt rule the world. 


He therefore iffued an order forbidding, during 


his pleaſure, all ſecret aſſemblies, and ſhutting up 


the Maſon Lodges. It was not meant to be ri- 


gorouſly enforced, but was intended as a trial of 


the deference of theſe Aſſociations for civil au- 


thority. The Lodge Theodore diſtinguiſhed itſelf 


by pointedoppoſition, continuing its meetings; and 
the members, out of doors, openly reprobated the . 
prohibition as an abfurd and unjuſtifiable tyranny. . 
In the beginning of 1783, four Profeſſors of the 
Marianen Academy, founded by the widow of 


the late EleCtor, viz. Utſchneider, Coſſandey, 


Renner, and Grunberger, with two others, were 
ſummoned. before the' Court of Inquiry, and 
queſtioned, on their allegiance, reſpecting the 
Order of the Illuminati. They acknowledged 
that they belonged to it, and when more cloſely 


examined, they related ſeveral circumſtances of 


its conſtitution and principles. Their declarations 
were immediately publiſhed, and were very un- 
favourable. TheOrder was faid to abjure Chriſti- 
anity, and to refuſe admiſſion into the higher de- 


ͤgrees to all who adhered to any of the three con- 
feſſions. Senſual pleaſures were reſtored to the 


rank 
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volence; continual declamations were made on 


rank they held in the Epicurean philoſophy. Self- 
murder was juſtified on Stoical principles. In the 
Lodges, death was declared an eternal ſleep; pa- 
triotiſm and loyalty were called narrow -· minded 
prejudices, and incompatible with univerſal bene- 


liberty and equality as the unalienable rights of 
man. The baneful influence of accumulated pro- 
perty was declared an inſurmountable obſtacle to 
the happineſs of any nation whoſe chief laws were 
framed for its protection and increaſe. Nothing 
was ſo frequently diſcourſed of as the propriety of 
employing, for a good purpoſe, the means which 
the wicked employed for evil purpoſes; and it 
was taught, that the preponderancy of good in 
the ultimate reſult conſecrated every mean em- 
ployed; and that wiſdom and virtue conſiſted in 
properly determining this balance. This appeared 
big with danger, becauſe it ſeemed eyident that 
nothing would be ſcrupled at, if it could be made 
appearthat the Order would derive advantage from 
it, becauſe the great object of the Order was held 
as ſuperior to every conſide ration. They concluded. 
by ſaying, that the method of education made 
them all ſpies on each other and on all around 
them. But all this was denied by the Illuminati. 
Some of theſe tenets were faid to be abſolutely 
falſe; and the reſt were ſaid to be miſtakes. The 
apoſtate profeſſors had acknowledged their igno- 
| | rance 
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rance of many things.” Two of them were only 
Minervals, another was an Illuminatus of the 
loweſt elaſs, and the fourth was but one ſtep far- * . 
ther advanced. Pamphlets appeared on both fides, 
with very little effect. The Elector called before 
him one of the Superiors, a young nobleman, who 
denied thoſe injurious charges, and ſaid that they 
were ready to lay before his Highneſs their whole 
archives and all conſtitutional papers. 
Notꝛwithſtanding all this, the government had 
received ſuch an impreſſion of the dangerous ten- 
dency of the Order, that the Elector iſſued an- 
other edict, forbidding all hidden aſſemblies; and 
a third expreſsly aboliſhing the Order of Illumi- 
nati, It was followed by a ſearch after their 
papers. The Lodge Theodore was immediately 
ſearched, but none were to be found, They faid 
now that they burnt them all, as of no oy _ ; 
that Order was at an end. . 
It was now diſcovered, chat Weiſhaupt was 4 Th 
head and founder of the Order. He was de- 
prived of his Profe ſſor's chair, and baniſhed from 
. the Bavarian States; but with a penſion of 80 
| 2 florins, which he refuſed. He went to Regenſ- 
4 - Hurg, a free city of the empire, Two Ita- 
ans, the Marquis Conſtanza and Marquis Sa- 
5 2 violi, were alſo baniſhed, with equal penſions, 
(about £.40,) which they accepted. One Zwack, 
e. e ſome lam - office, was alſo 
n 5 
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baniſhed. Others were impriſoned for ſometime 
Weiſhaupt went afterwards into the ſervice *of | 


the D. of Saxe Gotha, a perſon of a» romantic 
turn of mind, and whom we ſhall again meet 
with. Zwack went into the ſervice of the Pr. de 
Salms, who ſoon after had ſo great a hand 1 ‚ 


diſturbances in Holland. 


By deſtroying the papers, all — — , 
loſt for authenticating the innocence and bfeful- 


neſs of tie Order. After much altercation and 
paper war, Weiſhaupt, now fafe in Regenſburg, 


0 
- 


publiſhed an account of the Order, namely, the ; 


account which was given to every Novice in 4 
diſcourſe read at his reception. To this were 
added the ſtatutes and the rules of proceeding, as 
far as the degree of Hluminatus Minor, included. 


This account he affirmed to be confòrmable tõ the 


real practice of the Order. But this publication 
did by no means ſatisfy the public mind. It dif- 
ſered exceedingly from the accounts given by the 
four Profeſſors. It made no mentiom of the 
higher degrees, which had been moſt blamed by 


them. Beſides, it was alleged, that it was all 


a fiction, written in order to lull the ſuſpicions 
which had been raiſed (and this was fotind to 


be the caſe, except what concerns the very bell 


degree). The real conſtitution was brought to 
light by degrees, and ſhall be laid before the 


. in the order in which it was graduall7 


diſcovered, 
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diſcovered, that we may the better judge of things 
not fully known by the conduct df the leaders 
during the detection. The firſt account given 
by Weiſhaupt is correct, as far as I ſhall make 
uſe of it, and ſhows clearly the methods that 
were taken to recommend the Order to ſtran- 
gers. i 


4 The Order of ILL uHiATIH appears as an ac- 
ceſſory to Free Maſonry. It is in the Lodges of 
Free Maſons that the Minervals are found, and 
there they are prepared for Illumination. They 
muſt have previouſly obtained the three Engliſn 
degrees. The founder ſays more. He ſays that 
his doctrines are the only true Free Maſonry. 
He was the chief promoter of the Eclectic Syſtem. 
This he urged as the beſt method for getting in- 
formation of all the explanations which have 
been given of the Maſonic Myſterics. He was 
alſo a Strict Obſervanz, and an adept Roſycru- 
clan. The reſult of all his knowledge is worthy 
of particular remark, and ſhall therefore be given 
at large. 

« I declare,” ſays 3 cc and I challenge all 
ct mankind to contradic̃t my declaration, that no 
15 man can give any account of the Order of 
« Free Maſonry, of its origin, of its hiſtory, of 
10 its, object, nor any explanation of its. myſteries 
« and W n which does not leave the mind 

ö cc in 


: 
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« in total uncertainty on all theſe points. Every | 
« man is entitled; therefore, to give any ex- 
« planation of the ſymbols, and any ſyſtem of | 
« the doctrines, that he can render palatable. | 
« Hence have ſprung up that variety of ſyſtems | 
« which for twenty years have divided the Or- | 
« der. i The ſimple tale of the Engliſh; and the 
« fifty degrees of the French, and the Knights 
« of Baron Hunde, are equally authentic, and 
« have equally had the ſupport. of intelligent 
« and zealous Brethren. Theſe ſyſtems are in 
« fact but one, They have all ſprung from the 
« Blue Lodge of Three Degrees; take theſe for 
« their ſtandard, and found on theſe all the 
© improvements by which each ſyſtem is after- 
« wards ſuited to the particular object which it 
cc keeps in view. There 1 is no man, nor ſyſtem, . 
| ce in the world, which can ſhow by undoubted 
ö « ſucceſſion that it ſhould ſtand at the head of 
| « the Order. Our ignorance in this particular 
« frets me. Do but conſider our ſhort hiſtory 
« of 120 years.—-Who will ſhow me the Mother 
odge? Thoſe of London we have diſcoyer- | 
1 « ed to be ſelf. erected in 1716. Aſk for their 
1 « archives. They tell you they were, burnt. 
« They have nothing but the wretched ſophiſti- 
ce cations of the Engliſhman Anderſon, and the 
« Frenchman Deſaguilliers. Where is the Lodge 
&« of York, which pretends to the priority, wit 


« their 
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«their King Bouden, and the archives that be 
© brought from the Eaſt? Theſe too are all | 


* burnt. What is the Chapter of Old Aber- 


t dten, and its Holy Clericate ? Did we not 
« find it unknown, and the Maſon Lodges there 


the moſt ignorant of all the ignorant, ' gaping j 


« for inſtruction from our deputies? Did we 
* not find the ſame thing at London? and have 
r not their miſſionaries been among us, prying 
* into our myſteries, and eager to learn from us 


what is true Free Maſonry? It is in vain, there- 
er fore, to appeal to judges ; they ate no where 
« to be found ; all claim for themſelves the ſcep- 
© tre of the Order; all indeed are on an equal | 


« footing. They obtained followers, not from 


a their authenticity, but from their conduciveneſs 


* ro the end'which they propoſed, and from the 


it importance of that end. It is by this ſcale | 
ec that we muſt meaſure the mad and wicked ex- 
. ©planations of the Roſycrucians, the Exorciſts, 
«and Cabaliſts. Theſe are rejected by all good 


« Maſons, becauſe incompatible with ſocial 


. — — 
= 
” 


9 


< happineſs. Only fuch ſyſtems as promote this 


cc © ordinary” ſermon. | 


© See Note A. at the end. ; 
TESIEz Of cc But 


& are retained. But alas! they are all ſadly de- 
« ficient, becauſe they leave us under the domi- 
* nion of political and religious prejudices ; ; and 

they are as inefficient as the ſleepy doſe of an 
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ond I have evtitived-an explanation which 
e has every advantage; is inviting to Chriſtians ' 
« of every communion ;* gradually frees them 
c from all religious prejudices ; cultivates” the 
« ſpeial virtues ; and animates them by a great, 
« a feaſible, and ſpeedy proſpect of univerſal hap- 
« pineſs, in a ſtate of liberty and moral equality; 
ec freed from the obſtacles which ſubordination, 
c rank, and riches, continually. throw in our 
5 way. My explanatlon is accurate, and com 
4 plete; my means are effectual, and irreſiſtible. 
= Our ſecret Aſſociation works in a way that 
1. nothing can withſtand, and man /hat} ſoon be * 
« and happy. _ 8 

« This is the great object held out by this At. 
« ſociation, and the means of attaining it is II- 
« lumination, enlightening the underſtanding by 
te the ſun of reafon, which will diſpel the cloudy 
_— of ſuperſtition and of prejudice. The profi- 
e cients in this Order are therefore juſtly named 

* the Illuminated. And of all Illumination which 

e human reaſon can give, none is comparable to 
the diſcovery of what we are, our nature, our 
« obligations, what happineſs we are capable of, 
< and what are the means of attaining it. In 
| « compariſon with this, the moſt brilliant ſciences 
are but amuſements for the idle and luxu- 
4 rious. To fit man by Illumination for active 
« virtue, to engage hica. to it by the ſtrongeſt 


* motives, to render the aminment of it eaſy 
I fo 


oy 
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4 and certain, by finding employment for every 
e talent; and by placing every talent in its pro- 
<< per ſphere of action, fo that all, without feeling 
, any extraordinary effort, and in conjunction 
4 with and completion of ordinary buſineſs, ſhal! 
ec urge forward, with united powers, the general 
' * taſk, This indeed will be an employment, 
e ſuited to noble natures, grand in its views, 
« and delightful i in its exerciſe. 
« And what is this general object? THE Har- 
« PINESS OF THE HUMAN RACE. Is it not dif- 
« treſſing to a generous mind, after contemplat- 
„ing what human nature is capable of, to ſee 
« how little we enjoy? When we look at this 
c goodly world, and ſee that every man may be 
e happy, but that the happineſs of one depends 
« on the conduct of another; when we ſee the 
« wicked ſo powerful, and the good fo weak; 
c and that it is in vain to ſtrive ſingly and alone, 
« againſt the general current of vice and oppreſ- 
ce ſion; the wiſh naturally ariſes in the mind, 
by that it were poſſible to form a durable combin- 
« ation of the moſt worthy perſons, who ſhould 
ce work together in removing the obſtacles to hu- 
man happineſs, become terrible to the wicked, 
and give their aid to all the good without 
« diſtinction, and ſhould, by. the moſt powerful 
« means, firſt fetter, and by fettering, leſſen vice; 
te means which at the ſame time ſhould pro- 
© mote r by rendering the inclination to 
3h 8 1 W 
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cc cret union. We ſee with what 
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60 reQitude, hitherto ſo feeble, more powerful and 
Would not ſuch a 


< engaging; 
«« @ bleſſing to the world? 


ec But where are the proper perſons, bY * 


e the generous, and the accompliſhed, to be | 


« found; and how, and by what ſtrong motives, 
ce are they to be induced to engage in a taſk ſo 


« vaſt, ſo inceſſant, ſo difficult, and ſo laborious? 
This Aſſociation muſt be gradual. There are 
* ſome ſlich perſons to be found in every ſocie - 
« ty. Such ngble minds will be engaged by the 
* heart-warming object. The firſt taſk of the Aſ- 

e ſociation muſt therefore be to form the young - 


e members. As theſe multiply and advance, they 


e become the apoſtles of beneficence, and the 


e work is now on foot, and advances with a ſpeed 
te increaling every day. The ſlighteſt obſerva- 
ct tion ſhows that nothing will ſo much contri- 
« bute to increaſe the zeal of the members as ſe- 
enneſs and 
«" zeal the frivolous- buſineſs of Ext Maſonry 
« is conducted, by perſons knit together by the 
« ſecrecy. of their union. It is needleſs to in- 
te quire into the cauſes of this zeal which ſecrecy 


« produces. It is an univerſal fact, confirmed 

te by the hiſtory of every age. Let this circum- 

, © ſtance of our conſtitution therefore be directed 
* to this noble purpoſe, and then all the objec- 


© tions urged againſt it by jealous tyranny and 


Ny affrighted ſuperſtition will vaniſh. The Order 
12 56 will 
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a will thid -work filently, and ſecurely ; and | 
\ 4 though the generous benefactors of the human ? 
e race are thus deprived of the applauſe of the 
| © world, they have the noble pleaſure of ſeeing 
« their work proſper in their hands.” 
Such is the aim, and ſuch are the hopes of the 
Order of the Illuminated. Let us now ſee how 
theſe were to be accompliſhed. We cannot judge 
with perfect certainty of this, becauſe the account | | 
given of the conſtitution of the Order by its founder + 1 
includes only the loweſt degree, and even this is | 
liable to great ſuſpicion. The accqunts given by 
the four Profeſſors, even of this part of the Order, 
make a very different impreſſion on the mind, al- 
though they differ only in a few particulars. ; 

The only oſtenſible members of the Order T2 
were the Minervals. They were to be found 1 
only in the Lodges of Free Maſons. A candidate =' 8 
for admiſſion muſt make his wiſh known to ſome | 
 Mineryal ; he reports it to a Superior, who, by 
a channel to be explained preſently, intimates it 
to the Council. No notice is farther taken of it 
for ſome time. The candidate is carefully ob- 
ſerved in ſilence, and If thought unfit for the 

Order, no notice is taken of his ſolicitation. But 
5 if otherwiſe, the candidate receives privately an 
| 
i 
| 


— 


"= invitation to a conference. Here he meets with 
| 1 a perſon unknown to him, and previous to all 
p .farther conference, he is required to 7 and 
= fo 12 74 the following oath : 

Y * «LN. 
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, N. N. hereby bind myſelf, by mine 1 / 
ce and good name, forſwearing all mental reſer- 


ce ing, or in any manner whatever, even to my 
 < moſt truſted friend, any thing that ſhall now 
ce be ſaid or done to me reſpecting my wiſned- 


< ſhall follow or not, I being pre vioufly aſſured 
« that it ſhall contain nothing contrary to reli- 
« gion, the ſtate, nor good manners. I promiſe, 
« that I ſhall make no intelligible extract from any 
« papers which ſhall be ſhewn me now or during 
e my noviciate. All this I ſwear, as I am, and as 
16] hope to continue, a Man of Honour.“ 
The urbanity of this proteſtation muſt agree- 
= ably impreſs the mind of a perſon who recollects 
\ the dre ful imprecations which he made at 1 


ä — — m — 


reception into the different ranks of Free Ma- 
ſonry. The candidate is then introduced to an 


—— — 


and is told that this perſon is to be his future in- 
ſtructor. There is now preſented to the candidate, 
what they call a table, in which he writes his name, 
place of birth, age, rank, place of reſidence, pro- 

; feſſion, and favourite ſtudies. He is then made 

to read ſeveral articles of this table. It contains, 
1/, A very conciſe account of the Order, i its con- 


the promoting the happineſs of mankind by 
I 3 means | 


— 


cc vation, never to reveal, by hint, word, writ- | 


ce for reception, and this whether my reception 


Numinatus Dirigens, whom perhaps he kn6ws, | 


nection with Free Maſonry, and its great object, . 


\ 
— 
* 

at 
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means of inſtruction and confirmation in virtuous 


principles. 2d, Several queſtions relative to the 
Order. Among theſe are, What advantages he 

« hopes to derive from being a member ? What 
« he moſt particularly wiſhes to learn? What de- 


« licate queſtions relative to thelife, the proſpects, 
c the duties of man, as anindividual,and as a citi- 


© zen, he wiſhes to have particularly diſcuſſed 
cc to him? In what reſpects he thinks he can be 


of uſe to the Order? Who are his anceſtors, 


ce relations, friends, correſpondents, or enemies? 
et Whom he thinks proper perſons to be received 
ce into the Order, or whom he thinks unfit for it, 
« and the reaſons for both opinions?” To each of 


theſe queſtions he muſt give ſome anſwer in writing. 


The Novice and his Mentor are known only to 
each other; perhaps nothing more follows upon 


this; if otherwiſe, the Mentor appoints another 


conference, and begins his inſtructions, by giving 
him in detail certain portions of the conſtitution, 
and of the fundamental rules of the Order. Of 


. theſe the Novice muſt give a weekly account in 


writing. He muſt alſo read, in the Mentor's 


houſe, a book containing more of the inſtructions 


of the Order; but he muſt make no extracts. 
Yet from this reading he muſt derive all his 


| Knowledge; and he muſt give an account in writ- 


ing of his progreſs. All writings received from 
his d muſt d returned with a ſtared 
pundtuality. 


/ 
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opting, "Theſe writings conſiſt chiefly of - 
important and delicate queſtions, ſuited, either to 
the particular inclination, or to the peculiar taſte 
which the candidate had diſcovered in his ſub- 
ſeriptions of the articles of the table, and in his 
former reſcripts,' or to the direction ore gets 


Mentor wiſhes to give to his thoughts. Re 
Enlightening the underſtanding, and the's roots 


ing out of prejudices, are pointed. out to him as | 


the principal taſks of his noviciate. The know- 
ledge of himſelf i is conſidered as preparatory to 
all 'other knowledge. To diſcloſe: to him, by 
means of the calm and unbiaſſed obſervation of 
his inſtructor, what is his own character, his moſt 


8 


ſions, or prepoſſeſſions, is therefore the moſt 
eſſential ſervice that can be done him. For this 

purpoſe there is required of him ſome account 
of his own conduct on occaſions where he doubt- 
ed of its proptiety; ſome account of his friend- 


——ü—ũœ.— 3 
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vulnerable ſide, either in reſpe& of temper, paſ- 1 


ſhips, of his differences of opinion, and of his 
conduct on ſuch-occaſfions, From ſuch relations 
the Superior learns his manner of thinking and 

judging, and thoſe 5 which require his 
chief attention. 12 38 

Having made the 3 l wh 

_ himſelf, he is appriſed that the Order is not a 
ſpeculative, but an active Aſſociation, engaged in 
doing good to others. The knowledge of hu- 
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ee therefore of all others the moſt 
important. This is acquired only by obſervation, 
aſſiſted by the inſtructions of his teacher. Cha- 
racters in hiſtory are propoſed to him for ob- 
ſervation, and his opinion is required. After this 
he is directed to look around him, and to notice 
the conduct of other men; and part of his weekly | 
reſeripts muſt conſiſt of accounts of all intereſt- 
ing occurrences in his neighbourhood, whether of 
2 public or private nature. Coſſandey, one of the 
four Proſeſſors, gives a particular account of the 
inſtructions relating to this kind of ſcience. 
et The Novice mult be attentiye to trifles:. for in 
. frivolous occurrences a man is indolent, and 
makes no effort to act a part, ſo that his real 
character is then acting alone. Nothing will 
have ſuch influence with the Superiors in pro- 
moting the advancement of a candidate as very 
er copious narrations of this kind, becauſe the 
« candidate, if promoted, is to be employed in 
n an active ſtation, and it is from this kind of 
* information only that the Superiors can judge 
g of his fitneſs. Theſe charaReriſtic anecdotes | 
« are not for the inſtruction ofthe Superiors; Who 
« are men of long experience, and familiar with 
& ſuch occupation. But they inform che Oider 
& concerning the talents and proficiency of the 
T0008 member, Scientific inſtruttion, being 


e hem is ſoon communignedy and 
2 1 | — ce may 
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ce may in general be very completely — | 


« from the books which are recommended to the 
6 Novice, and acquired in the public ſeminaries 


« of inſtruction. But knowledge of character is 
« more multifarious and more delicate. For this 
e there is no college, and 1 it muſt therefore re- 


T quire Jonger time for its attainment, . Beſides; 
« this aſſiduous and long-continued ſtudy of men, 


te enables the poſſeflor of ſuch knowledge to a& 
with men, and by his knowledge of their cha- 


es rater, to influence their conduct. For ſuch 
« reaſons this ſtudy is continued, and theſe re» 


cc {cripts are required, during the whole progreſa | 


ce through the Order, and attention to them is 
« recommended as the only mean of advance- 
te ment. Remarks on Phyſtognomy in theſe 
© nartations are accounted of «conſiderable Va- 
te lue.” So far Mr. Coſſandey . | ay 


During all this trial, which may laſt one, two, 


or three years, the Novice knows no perſon of 


the Order but his own inſtructor, with whom he 
has frequent meetings, along with other Miner- 
vals. In theſe converſations he learns the import · 
ance of the Order, and the opportunities he will 
afterwards have of acquiring much hidden ſcience. 
The employment of his unknown Superiors na: 
turally caufes him to entertain very high notions 
of their abilities and worth. He is counſelled to 
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| degrees of all thoſe. prejudices or prepoſſeſſions | 


which checked his own former progreſs ; and he 


. ®- aſſiſted in this endeavour by an invitation to a 
correſpondence with them. He may addreſs his. 


Provincial Superior, by directing his letter Soli, 
or the General by Primo, or the Superiors in ge- 
neral by Quibus licet. In theſe letters he may 
mention whatever he thinks conducive to the 
advancement of the Order; he may inform the 
Superiors how his inſtructor behaves to him; if 


i _ affiduous or remiſs, indulgent or ſevere. * he 


Superiors are enjoined by the ſtrongeſt motives to 


convey theſe letters wherever addreſſed. None 
but the General and Council know the reſult of 
all this; and all are enjoined to keep. themſelves 


and their proceedings unknown to all the world. 
If three years of this Noviciate haye elapſed 
without further notice, the Minerval muſt look 
for no further advancement ; he is found unfit, 
and remains a Free Maſon of the Aa onthe] 
This is called a Sta bene. 

Hut ſhould his Superiors 94 1 more 3 7: | 


of him, he is drawn out of the general maſs of, 
Free Maſons, and becomes /luminatus. Minor. 5 


When called to a conference for this purpoſe, he 

is told in the moſt, ſerious manner, that , © it is 
</ vain for him to hope to acquire wiſdom by 
mere ſyſtematic inſtruction ; for ſuch inſtruc- 
tion the Superiors have no leiſure. Their duty 


is not to form ken, but active men, 


6 e whom 
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1 whom they muſt immediately employ; in the fer=: | 
vice of the Order. He muſt therefore gro 
e wiſe and able entirely by the unfolding and ex- 

« ertion of his own talents. His Superiors have 

already diſcovered hat theſe are, and know 
« what ſervice he may be capable of rendering 
the Order, provided he now heartily acquieſces 
« in beigg thus honourably employed. They, will 
« aſſiſt Rim in bringing his talents. into action, 
« and will place him in the ſituations moſt ſa- 
ec yourable for their exertion, ſo: that he may be 
10 aſured of ſucceſs. Hitherto he has been a mere 
E ſcholar, but his firſt ſtep farther. carries him 
Y into action; he muſt therefore now conſider 
« himſelf as an inſtrument in the hands of his 
« Superiors, to be uſed for the nobleſt purpoſes.” 
The aim of the Order is now more fully told 
him. It is, in one ſentence, to make of the 
« human race, without any diſtinction of nation, 
« condition, or profeſſion, one good and happy: 
« family.” To this aim, demonſtrably attains 
able, every ſmaller confideration muſt give wa | | | 

| This may ſometimes. require; ſacrifices whie 4 c 
no man ſtanding alone has (fortitude to makez) | 
but which become light, and à ſource of the | CB 
pureſt enjoyment, when ſupported and encou | | 

raged by the countenance and co-operation of f 
the united wiſe and good; ſuch as are the Supe-| | 
riors of the Order, If the candidate, warmed by} ' 
the 8 allaring * of the poſſible happineſs of a 
4 ; virtuous 


/ 


C 


| os 
' 1 2 


_ « tural weakneſs and inability, and that 


— 
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propriety, of this procedure, and ſtill wiſhes to be 
of the Order, he is vi the to gn the Wann hg 


virtuous Society, ſays that he is ſenſible of bi 


| 5 ; 


N , procalbbeſons you,che dy Plan. 


ec potentiary of the venerable Order into which! 


<-wjſh to be admitted, that L acknowledge my na- 
With all 
ct my poſſeſſions, rank, honours, and titles which 1 


6 hold in political ſociety, am, at bottom, only a 
© man; I can enjoy theſe things only through my 
ec fellow-men; and through them alſo I may loſe 


tt them; The approbation and confideration of 
te my fellow - men are indiſpenſably neceſſary, and 


* muſt try to maintain them by all my talents. 
e Theſe I will never uſe to the. prejudice of uni- 


« verſal good, but᷑ will oppoſe, with all my might, 


e the enemies of the human race, and of politi- 


te cal ſociety. I will embrace every opportunity 
* of ſaving mankind, by improving my under- 
« ſtanding and my affections, and by imparting 


al important knowledge, as the good and 


« ſtatutes of this Order require of me. I bind 


et myſelf to perpetual filence and unſhaken loyal- 


te ty and ſübmiſſion to the Order, in the perſons 
* of my Superiors; here making a faithful and 


«complete ſurrender of my private Judgment, 
* my own will, and every narrow- minded em- 


* ployment of my power and influence. I pledge 


n my 


own, 
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« own, and am ready to ſerve with my fortune, . | 


« my honour, and my blood. Should I, through 
e omiſſion, neglect, paſſion, or wickedneſs, be- 
_ & have contrary to this good of the Order, I ſub- 
«je myſelf to what reproof or puniſhment my 
« Superiors ſhall enjoin. The friends and enemies 
« of the Order ſhall be my friends and enemies; 


« and with reſpect to both I will conduct myſelf 


« as directed by the Order, and am ready, in 
« every lawful way, to devote myſelf to its in- 
« creaſe and promotion, and therein to employ 
« all my ability. All this I promiſe, and proteſt, 
« without ſecret reſervation, according to the in- 
« tention of the Society which require from me 


ce this engagement. This I do as I am, and as 


« I hope to continue, a Man of Honour.“ | 
A drawn ſword is then pointed at his breaſt, 
and he is aſked, Will you be obedient” to the 


commands of your Superiors ? He is threatened 


with unavoidable vengeance, from which no po- 


tentate can defend him, if he ſhould ever betray 


the Order. He is then aſked; 1. What aim 
does he wiſh the Order to have? 2. What means 
he would chooſe to advance this aim? 3. Whom 
he wiſhes to keep out of the Order? 4. What 
ſubjects he wiſhes not to be diſcuſſed in it? 
Our candidate is now ILLuMiINaTus Minor. 


It is needleſs to narrate the mummery of recep- 


00, and 1 it is enough to * that it nearly re- 
| ſembles 
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I* ſembles that of the Maſonic Chevalier du Soleil, 
known to every one much converſant in Maſonry. 
Weiſhaupt's preparatory diſcourſe of reception is 
a piece of good compoſition, whether -confidered 
as argumentative, (from topics, indeed, that are 
very gratuitous and fanciful,) or as a ſpecimen of 
bhat declamation which was ſo much practiſed by 
Libanius and the other Sophiſts, and it gives a 
diſtin and captivating account of the AREA 


- aim of the Order. 


The [Uuminatus Minor learns a dl FOE ASE, 
of the Order, but by very ſparing morſels, under 
the ſame inſtrutor. The taſk has now become 
more delicate and difficult. The chief part of it 
is the rooting out of prejudices i in politics and're- 

ligion; and Weiſhaupt has ſhown much addreſs 
in the method which he has employed. Not the 
moſt hurtful, but the moſt eaſily refuted were 
- the firſt ſubjects of diſcuſſion, ſo that the pupil 
gets into the habits of victory; and his reverence : 
for the ſyſtems of either kind is diminiſhed when 
they are found to have harboured ſuch untenable 
opinions. The proceedings in the Eclectic Lodges 
of Maſonry, and the harangues of the Brother 
Orators, teemed with the boldeſt ſentiments both 
in politics and religion. Enlightening, and the 
triumph of reaſon, had been the ton of the coun- 
try for ſome time paſt ; and every inſtitution, civil 
and religious, had been the ſubject of the moſt 
Wei 3 „„ 
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free olefin... Above all, the Coſmo-politiſm, | 

imported from France, where it had been the 

favourite topic of the enthuſiaſtical economiſts, 3 

was now become a general theme of diſcuſſion in 

alll ſocieties that had any pretenſions to cultivation. 

It was a ſubject of eaſy and agreeable declama- 

tion; and the Literati found in it a ſubje& 

_ admirably fitted for ſhowing. their talents, and 

ingratiating themſelves with the young men of 

fortune, whoſe minds, unſuſpicious as yet and 

generous, were fired with the fair proſpects ſet 

before them of univerſal and attainable happineſs. 

And the pupils of the Illuminati were ftill more | 

warmed by the TE that they were to be the 

happy inſtruments of accompliſhing all this. 

And though t the doctrines of univerſal liberty and 

equality, as impreſcriptible rights of man, might 

ſometimes ſtartle thoſe who poſſeſſed the advantage 

of fortune, there were chouſands of younger ſons, 

and of men of talents without fortune, to wWhom 

theſe were agreeable ſounds. And we muſt par- 

_ ticularly obſerve, that thoſe who were now the 

Pupils were a ſet of picked ſubjects, whoſe cha- 

racters and peculiar biaſes were well known by 

their conduct during their noviciate as Minervals. 

They were therefore ſuch as, in all probability, 

would not boggle at very free ſentiments. We 

might rather expect a partiality to doctrines which | 9 

removed ſome reſtraints which formerly checked 9 
| | them 
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Ag them in the > indulgence of youthful paſſions. 
| Their inſtructors, who have thus relieyed their 
minds from ſeveral anxious thoughts, muſt appear 
e men of ſuperior minds. This was a notion moſt 
care fully inculcated; and they could ſee nothing to 
contradict it; for, except their own Mentor, they 
knew none; they heard of Superiors of different 
ranks, but never ſaw them; and the ſame mode 
of inſtruction that was practiſed during their no- 
viciate was ſtill retained, More particulars of the 
Order were ſlowly unfolded. to them, and they 
a were taught that their Superiors were men of diſ- 
tinguiſhed talents, and were Superiors for this rea- 
ſon alone. They were taught, that the great op- 
portunities which the Superiors had for obſerva- 
tion, and their habits of continually occupying 
their thoughts with the great objects of this Order, 
| had enlarged their views, even far beyond the nar- 
row limits of nations and kingdoms, which they 
| hoped would one day coaleſte into one great So- 
ciety, where conſideration would attdch to talents 
and worth alone ; and that pre-eminence in theſe 
4 - would be invariably attended with all the enjoy- 
ments of influence and power. And they were 
| told that they would gradually become acquaint- 
ed with theſe great and venerable characters, as 
| they advanced in the Order. In earneſt of this, 
they were made acquainted with one or two Su- 
periors, and with ſeveral Illuminati of their own 
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rank: Alſo, to whet their- zeal, they are now! 


made inſtructors of one or two Minervals, and 


report their progreſs to their Superiors. They 


are given to underſtand that nothing can ſo much 
recommend them as the ſucceſs with which they 

perform this taſk... It is declared to be the beſt 
evidence of theit en, in th great deſigns 


of the Order.. | 
The baleful effects of N ſuperſtition, and 


even of any peculiar religious prepoſſeſſion, are | 


now ſtrongly. inculcated, and the diſcernment of 


the pupils in theſe. matters is learned by queſtions 


which are given them from time to time to diſ- 
cuſs. Theſe are managed. v with delicacy. and cir- 


@ © SS % 


In like manner, the political doctrines of the 


Order are inculcated with the utmoſt caution. 
Aſter the mind of the pupil has been warmed, by 
the pictures of univerſal happineſs, and convinced 


that, it is a poſſible thing to unite all the inha- 


bitants of the earth in one great ſocietyz and after 


it has been. made out, in ſome meaſure to the 
ſatisfaction of the pupil, that a great addition of 


happineſs would be gained by the abolition of na- 
tional diſtinctions and animoſities; it may fre- 
quently be no hard taſk to make him think that 
patriotifm is a narrow- minded monopoliſing ſen- 
timent, and even incompatible with the more en- 
; larged views of the Order; namely, the uniting 
the WR human race into one great and happy 


1 ſociety. 
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ſociety. - Princes are a chief feature of national 
diſtinction. Princes, therefore, may now be ſafely 
repreſented as unneceſſary. If fo, loyalty to 
Princes loſes much of its facred character; and 
the fo frequent enforcing of it in our common 
political diſcuſſions may now be eaſily made to ap- 
pear a ſelfiſh maxim of rulers, by which they may 
more eaſily enſlave the people; and thus it may 
at laft appear, that religion, the love of our par- 
ticular country, and loyalty to our Prince, ſhould 
be reſiſted, if, by theſe partial or narrow views, 
we prevent the accompliſhment of that coſmo- 
| political happineſs which is continually held forth 
| as the great object of the Order. It is in this 
i ; point of view that the terms of devotion to the 
n a Order, which are inſerted in the oath of admiſ- 
. ſion, are now explained. The authority of the 
1 ruling powers is therefore repreſented as of 
7 inferior moral weight to that of the Order. 
„ Thele powers are deſpots, when they do not 
LE ert conduct themſelves by its principles; and it 
: == « is therefore our duty to ſurround them with its 
e members, ſo that the profane may have no ac- 
« ceſs to them. Thus we are able moſt power- 
« fully to promote its intereſts. If any perſon is | 
« more diſpoſed to liſten to Princes than to the 
« Order, he is not fit for it, and muſt riſe no 
5 AE higher. We muſt do our utmoſt to procure 
y. . = the advancement of Ihuminati i into 0 import- 


i | be ant civil offices.” 
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Aang the Order laboured in this with 
great zeal and ſucceſs. A correſpondence was. 
diſcovered, in which it is plain, that, by their 
influence, one of the greateſt eccleſiaſtical digni- 
ties was filled up in oppoſition to the right and 
authority of the Archbiſhop of Spire, who is there 
repreſented as a tyrannical and bigotted prieſt, 
They contrived to place their members as tutors 
to the youth of diſtinction. One of them, Baron 
Leuchtſenring, took the charge of a young Prince 
without any ſalary. They inſinuated themſelves 
into all public offices, and particularly into court 
of juſtice. In like manner, the chairs in the 
Univerſity of Ingolſtadt were (with only two ex- 
ceptions) occupied by Illuminati. Rulers who 
* are members muſt be promoted through the 
« ranks of the Order only in proportion as they 
* acknowledge the goodneſs of its great object 
« and manner of procedure. Its object may be 
« ſaid to be the checking the tyranny of princes, 
te nobles; and prieſts, and eſtabliſhing an uni- 
« yerſal equality of condition and of religios. 
The pupil is now informed, “ that ſuch a reli- 
« gion is contained in the Order, is the perfec- 
« tion of * and will be imparted to 


c him in due time.” 


- Theſe and other . and maxims of the 
Order are partly communicated by the verbal in- 
K 2 ſtruction ' 
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ſtruction of the Mentor, partly by writings, 
which muſt be punctually returned, and partly 
read by the pupil at the Mentor's houſe, (but 
without taking extracts) in ſuch portions as he 

ſhall direct. The reſcripts by the pupil muſt 
contain diſcufſions on theſe ſubjects, and anec- 
dotes and deſcriptions of living characters; and 
theſe muſt be zealouſly continued, as the chief 
mean of advancement. All this while the pupil 

ö - . , knows only his Mentor, the Minervals, and a 
* few others of his own rank. All mention of de- 
grees, or other buſineſs of the Order, muſt be 

carefully avoided, even in the meetings with 

s other members: * for the Order wiſhes to be 

. ſecret, and to work in ſilence; for thus it is 

1 ; te better ſecured from the oppreſſion of the ruling 
| e powers, and becauſe this ſecrecy gives a greater 


ce « zeſt to the whole.“ 
This ſhort account of the Novpiciate, and of 


the loweſt claſs of Illuminati, is all we can 


—— —— —— Seng Eg 


get from the authority of Mr. Weiſhaupt. The 
higher degrees were not publiſhed by him. 
Many cireumſtances appear ſuſpicious, are cer- 
1 tainly ſuſceptible of different turns, and may 

iff | ealily be puſhed to very dangerous extremes. 
4 | The accounts given by the four. Profeſſors + 
confirm theſe ſuſpicions. They declare upon 
oath, that they make all theſe accuſations in 
conſequence of what ny heard in the meet- 


— ings, 
* * | : 
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ings, and of what __ knew of the Higher 


Genn. 2914; 1 40k ©» 
But ſince the time of 8 coppctſion "2 the 
Elector, diſcoveries have been made which throw ' 
great light on the ſubject. A collection of ori- 9 
ginal papers and correſpondence was found by 
ſearching the houſe of one Zwack (a member) 
in 1786. The following year a much larger 
collection was found at the houſe of Baron Baſ- 
ſus; and ſince that time Baron Knigge, the moſt 6 
active member next to Weiſhaupt, publiſhed an 
account of ſome of the higher degrees, which had 
been formed by himſelf. A long while after this 
were publiſhed, Newefte Arbeitung des Spartacus 
und Philo in der Illuminaten Orden, and Hobere 
Graden des Iilum. Ordens. Theſe two works give 
an account of the whole ſecret conſtitution of the 
| Order, its various degrees, the manner of con- ; 
ferring them, the inſtructions to the intrants, and 
an explanation of the connection of the Order 
with Free Maſonry, and a critical hiſtory. We 
ſhall give ſome extracts from ſuch of theſe as 
have been publiſhed. s 4 
Weiſhaupt was the founder in a In 
1778 the number of members was conſiderably | 
increaſed, and the Order was fully eſtabliſhed. \ 4 
The members took antique names. Thus Weiſ- 
haupt took the name of Spartacus, the man 


* headed the inſurrection of ſlaves, which in 4 
SS: Pompey's - | 


% 
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Pompey's time kept Rome in terror and uproar 
for three years. Zwack was called Cato. Knigge | 
was Philo. Baſſus was Hannibal. Hertel was Ma- 
rius. Marquis Conſtanza was Diomedes. Nico- 
lai, an eminent and learned bookſeller in Berlin, 
and author of ſeveral works of reputation, took 
the name of Lucian, the great ſcoffer at all reli- 
gion. Another was Mahomet, &c. It is remark- 
able, that except Cato and Socrates, we have not 

1 a name of any ancient who was eminent as a 

_ teacher and practiſer of virtue. On the con- 

| trary, they ſeem to have affected the characters 

of the free - thinkers and turbulent ſpirits of an- 
tiquity. In the ſame manner they give ancient 

names to the cities and countries of Europe. 


Munich was Athens, Vienna was Rome, &c. 
: | . 55 | | 5 - 


pee 175. Cato, Feb, 6, e 
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| « ſubordinate object I ſhall endeavour to (gain 
4 . © ſecurity to ourſelves, a backing in caſe of miſ- 
_ « fortunes, and affiſtance from without. I ſhall 
therefore preſs the cultivation of ſcience, eſpe- 
(e cially ſuch ſciences as may have an influence 
© on our reception in the world, and may ſerve . 
te. to remove obſtacles out of the way. We trave 
to ſtruggle with pedanry, with inrokeranee, 


« with 
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«with di vines and ſateſmen; and, above all, 
ee princes and prieſts are in our way. Men are 
« unfit as they are, and muſt be formed; each 
ec claſs muſt be the ſchool of trial for the next. 
« This will be tedious, becauſe it is hazardous. 
In the laſt claſſes I propoſe academies under 
« the direction of the Order. This will ſecure 
ce us the adherence of the Literati. Science ſhall 
ec here be the lure. Only thoſe ho are aſſuredly 
« proper ſubjects ſhall be picked out from 
« among the inferior claſſes for the higher. my{- 
* xeries, which contain the firſt principles and 
_ © meaps of promoting a. happy life. No reli- 
« gioniſt muſt, on any account, be admitted 
< into theſe: for here we work at the diſcovery 
« and extirpation of ſuperſtition and prejudices. 
t The / inſtructions | ſhall be ſo conducted that 
« each ſhall diſcloſe what he thinks he conceals 
<« within his own-breaſt, what are his ruling pro- 
« penſitics and paſſions, and how far he has ad- 
cc vanced in the command of himſelf. This will 
c anſwer all the purpoſes of auriculat conſeſſion: 
and, in particular, every perſon ſhall be made 
a ſpy on another and on all around him. No- 
thing can eſcape our ſight; by theſe means 
« we ſhall-readily diſcover who are contented, 
_ © and receive with reliſh the peculiar ſtate· doc- 
-* trines and religious opinions that are laid be- 
* * and, at laſt, che truſt- worthy alone 
ä K 4 « will 
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* + 6 will be admitted to Aich perlen of the whole 

F * | c maxims and political conſtitution of the Or- 

5 | e der. In a council compoſed. of fuch members 

FR | & we ſhall labour at the contrivance of means to 
T drive by degrees the enemies of reaſon and of 

-  ' bumanity ou of the wotld, and to eſtabliſh a 

6: «peculiar morality and W "fitted, for the 

A great Society of Mankind. W 

; A But this is a tickliſh OY ae 


3 98 a the utmoſt circumſpection. The ſqueamiſſi 
= will ſtart at the ſight of religious or political 
n novelties ; and they mult be prepared for them. 

ct We muſt be particularly careful about the books 


; which we recommend; I ſhall confine them at 
| « firſt to moraliſts and reaſoning hiſtorians, This 
= e will prepare for a patient reception, in the 
higher claſſes, of works of a holder flight, ſuch 
1 . de as Robinet's Syfeme de la Nature. Politique 


= . Naturelle Philoſophie de la Nature-Syſteme 
j c. Hocial. The writings of Mirabaud, &c. Hel- 
(e vetius is fit only for the ſtrongeſt ſtomachs. If 
e any one has a copy already, neither praiſe nor 
be find fault with him. Say nothing on ſuch ſub- 
*5ects to intrants, for: we don't know how they 
will be received. folks are not yet prepared. 
3 de Marius, an excellent man, muſt be dealt with, 
= His ſtomach, which cannot yet digeſt ſuch 
1 e ſtrong food, muſt acquire a better tone. The 
: - fllegory ON which Sr > 
Kot . 
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« of the Higher Orders is the fre- wworſip of -the 

« Magi. We muſt have ſome - worſhip, and . 

« none is ſo appoſite, LET "THERE, N LIGHT, | 

* AND THERE, SHALL BI Lich. This is my 
motto, and is my fundamental principle. The 
40 degrees will be Feuer Orden, Parſen Orden . 2 5 
*r all very practicable. In the courſe chant” 
« theſe there will be no STA AEN ive 
*« anſwer given to one who ſolicits peer ment, 
« and is refuſed). For I engage that none ſhall 5 
* enter this claſs who has not laid aſide his es: 
e prejudices. No man is fit for our Order who.is 


not a Brutus or a Cataline, and is not ready to 
1 ' 89 every length, —Tell me how * like this,” 


| Spartacus to Cato, March 1778, 8. 


16 To colle& unpubliſhed works, and informa- 
te tion from the archives of States, will be a moſt | | 
ce uſeful ſervice. We ſhall be able to ſhew in a p 
te very ridiculous light the claims of our deſpots. 
Marius (keeperof the archives of the Electorate) 

has ferreted out a noble document, which we 
have got. He makes it, forſooth, a caſe of 

8. conſcience—how filly that ſince only that is 

& fn which is ultimately productive of miſchief. In 
te this caſe, where the advantage far exceeds the 

This is evidently the Myfere du Mithrue mentioned by | 
| Barruel, in his Fiery of Joann, and af are ee 


| ce « hurt, 
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* hurtʒ it is meritorious virtue. It will do more 
ee good in our hands than by remaining for Wed 
Ke < years on the duſty ſhelf.” Da 0121 
There was ſound in the hand- vriting of Zwack 
project for a Siſterhood, in ſubſerviency to the 
delſigns of the Illuminati. In it are the following 
e It will be of great ſervice, and procure us 
Tt both much information and money, and will ſuit 
 charmingly the taſte of many of our trueſt mem - 
'« bers, who are lovers of the ſex. It ſhould con- 
«fiſt of two claſſes, the virtuous and the freer 
* hearted (i. e. thoſe who fly out of the com- 
« mon track of prudiſh manners); they muſt not 
te know of each other, and muſt be under the di- 
« rection of men, but without. knowing it. Pro- 
s per books muſt be put into their hands, and ſuch 
as teach them how to man bg gere- in 
<« ſecret.” 
* "There are, in the” tithe a ng Defcrip- 
on of a ſtrong box, which, if forced open; fhall 
blow up and deſtroy i its contents Sevetal receipts 
for procuring abortion A compoſition which 
blinds or kills when ſpurted in the face A ſheer, 
containing a receipt for ſympathetic ink—Tea for 
procuring abortion— Herbæ gue habent qualitatem © 
- Ubleferenm——A method for filling a bed-chamber 
- with nnn | 


ſions 


6 l 
* 
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ſions of ſeals, ſo as to uſe them afterwards as ſeals | 
A collection of ſome hundreds of ſuch impreſ- 
ſions, with a liſt of their owners, princes, nobles, | 
clergymen, merchants, &c.—Areceipt ad excitan- | 
dum furorem uterinum— A manuſcript intitled, 
« Better than Horus.” It was afterwards printed '© 
and diſtributed at Leipzig fair, and is an attack 
and bitter ſatire on all religion. This is in the 
hand-writing of Ajax. As alſo à difſertation | 
on ſuicide. N. B. His ſiſter-in-law threw: her- 


ſelf from the top of a tower. There was alſo | 


ſet of portraits, or characters of eighty#five ladies 
in Munich; with recommendations of fome of | 
them for members of a Lodge of Sifter Illumi- 
nate: alſo injunctions to all the Superiors to 
learn to write with both hands; and that they | 
ſhould uſe more than one cypher. p30 
Immediately after the publication of theſe writ- 
ings, many defences appeared. It was ſaid that the 
dreadful medical apparatus were with propriety 
in the hands of Counſellor Zwack, who was a 
judge of a criminal court, and whoſe duty it was 
therefore to know ſuch things. The ſame excuſe 
was offered for the collection of ſeals ; but how 
came theſe things to be put up with papers of the 
Illuminati, and to be in the hand-writing of one 
of that Order? Weiſhaupt ſays, © Theſe things 
were not carried into effect - only ſpoken of, 
and are juſtifiable when talen in proper con- 
N e neCtion,” 


Wk * p * 2 2 © e * 1 | * 1 T bes "A 
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1 e nection. This however he has not pointed 
| out; but he appeals to the account of the Or- 
deer, which he had publiſhed at Regenſburg, 


and in which neither theſe things are to be 
found, nor any: poſſibility of a connection by 
which they may be juſtified. All men,“ ſays he, 
« are ſubject. to errors, and the beſt man is he 
e who beſt conceals them. I have never been 
;«,puilty of any ſuch vices or follies: for proof, 
J appeal to the whole tenor of my life, which 
ee my reputation, and my ſtruggles with hoſtile 
<< cabals, had brought completely into public view 
long before the inſtitution of this Order, with- 
out abating any thing of that flattering regard 
* « which was paid to me by the firſt perfons of 
my country and its neighbourhood ; a regard 
« well evinced by their confidence in me as the 
e beſt inſtructor of their children.“ In ſome of | 
his private letters, we learn the means which be 
employed to acquire this influence among the 
youth, and they are ſuch as could not fail. But 
ve muſt not anticipate, ©. It is well known 
that I have made the chair which I: oc- 
e cupied in the univerſity of Ingolſtadt, the re- 
ee ſort of the firſt claſs of the German youth; 
-* whereas formerly it had only brought round 
sit the low. born practitioners in the courts of 
- law. I have gone through the whole circle 
e of human inquiry. I have exorciſed ſpirits— 
re. | « raiſed 
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©«-raiſed ghoſts—diſcovered treaſures—interro= 


© gated the Cabala—harte Loto gejpielt—I have 
« never tranſmuted metals,” (A very pretty and 


reſpectable circle indeed; and; what yulgar ſpi- | 


rits would ſcarcely have included within the pale 
of their curioſity.) The tenor of my. life has 
« been the oppoſite of every thing that is vile 
« and no man can lay any ſuch thing to my 
„ charge, I have reaſon to rejoice that theſe 
« writings have appeared; they are a vindication 
ee of the Order and of my conduct. I can and 
« muſt declare to God, and I do it now in the 
ec moſt ſolemn manner, that in my whole life I 
c never ſaw or heard of the ſo much condemned 
« ſecret writings z and in particular, reſpecting 
« theſe abominable means, ſuch as poiſoning, 
« abortion, & c. was it ever known to me in any , 
& caſe, that any of my friends or acquaintances © 
« eyer even thought of them, adviſed them, or 
e made any uſe of them. I was indeed always 

« a ſchemer and projector, but never could en- 
ce gage much in detail. My general plan is good, 
« though in the detail there may be faults. I 
cc had myſelf to form. In another ſituation, and 
ce jn an active ſtation in life, I ſhould have been 
« keenly occupied, and the founding an Order 

« would never have come into my head. But 1 

« would have executed much greater things, had . 


© not government always oppoſed my exertions, 
| and 
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* ad placed others in'the fituations which ſuited 
- Tt was the full conviction of this, 
* and of a could be done if every man were 
« placed in the office for which he was fitted by 


nature and a proper education, which firſt ſug- 


te geſted to me the plan of Illumination.“ Surely 
Mr. Weiſhaupt had a very ſerious charge, the 


- education of youth; and his encouragement in 


: 
% 

- 
: 


that charge was the moſt flattering that an Illu- 

minatus could wiſh for; becauſe he had brought 
round him the youth whoſe influence in ſociety 
was the greateſt, and who would moſt of all con- 


tribute to the diffuſing good ptinciples, and ex- 


citing to good conduct through the whole ſtate. 
* did not,” ſays he, © bring deiſm into Ba- 


& varia more than into Rome. I found it here, 
. *in great vigour, more abounding than in any 
_ « of the neighbouring -Proteſtant ſtates. I am 
- proud to be known to the world as the founder 


of the Order of Illuminati; and. I * my 
wiſh to have for my epitaph, 


7 


« Hie fetus eft Phaethon, curls auriga paterni, 


© Quem.ſi non tenuit, magnis tamen excidit aufis.” 


The ſecond diſcovery of ſecret correſpondence 


at Sanderſdorff, the ſeat of Baron Batz, (Hanni- 
bal, ) contains ſtill more intereſting facts. 


Spartacus 


— 
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| (ini) u 
Spartacus 40 Cato. Ann | 
« What mall 1 do? Lam deprived ofall helps 
« Socrates, who would inſiſt on being a man of 
<« conſequence among us, and is really a man of _ 
© talents, and of a right way of thinking, is eter- 
e nally beſotted. Auguſtus is in the worſt eſti- 
mation imaginable. / Alcibiades ſus the day 


« long with the vintner's pretty wife, and there : 


ce he ſighs and pines. A few days ago, at Co- 
e rinth, Tiberius attempted to raviſh the wife f 
cc Democides, and her huſband came in upon 
ce them. Good heavens! what AreopagitelT have 
| © pot. When the worthy man Marcus Aurelius 
« comes to Athens, (Munich,) what will he 
« think? What a meeting of diſſolute immoral 
« wretches, whoremaſters, hars, bankrupts, brag- 
« garts, and vain fools! When he ſees all this, 
cc what will he think? He will be aſhamed to en- 
« ter into aft Aſſociation,” (obſerve, Reader, that 
Spartacus writes this in Auguſt 1783, in the very 
time that he would have murdered Cato's-ſifter, 
as we ſhall ſee,) „where the chiefs raiſe the 
6 higheſt expectations, and exhibit ſuch wretched 
ce examples; and all this from ſelf - will, from ſen- 
« ſuality. Am I not in the right—that this man 
that any ſuch worthy man —whoſe name alone 
ee would give us the ſelection of all Germany 
c will declare that the whole province of Grecia, 
« (Bavaria,) 
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that although that man had always given him 


not would continue them, yet he felt à diſgult at 
the hypocriſy, which would certainly diminiſh the 
. impreſſion of the moſt ſalutary truths. (Is it not 
n to think, 1 chat this promiſing youth 


„l ent 4 fi enaren 


| ct (Bavaria,); innocent and guilty, muſt be ad.” | 
«ed, I tell you, we may ſtudy, and write, and toil 
e till death! We may ſacrifice to the Order, our 


© health, our fortune, and our reputation; (alas, the 


_ * loſs!) and theſe Lords, following their own plea- 
_« ſores, will whore, cheat, ſteal, and drive on like 


te ſhameleſs raſcals; and yet muſt be Areopagite, 
t and intesfere in every thing. Indeed, my dear- . 


t eſt friend, we have only enſlaved ourſelves.” 


In another part of this fine eorreſpondence, 


Diomedes has had the good fortune to intercept 


a Q. L. (Quibus licet,) in which it is ſaid, and 
ſupported by prooſs, that Cato had received 250 
florins as a bribe for his ſentence in his capacity 
of a judge in a criminal court (the end had 
ſurely. ſanctified the means). In another, a Mi- 
nerval complains of his Mentor for having by lies 


occaſioned the diſmiſſion of a phyſician from a 


family, by which the Mentor obtained, in the 


ſame capacity, the cuſtom of the houſe and free 


acceſs, which, favour he repaid by debauching 
the wife; and he prays to be informed whe- | 
ther he may not get another Mentor, ſaying 


the moſt excellent inſtructions, and he doubred 


Ya. | | will 


cuir in. THz unt. 145 
Vill by and by laugh at his former ſimplicity, 
and follow the ſteps and not the inſtructions of 
his phyſician ?) In another place, Spartacus writes 
to Marius, (in confidence, ) that another worthy 
Brother, an Hreopagita, had ſtolen a gold and a 
filver watch, and a ring, from Brutus, (Savioli,) 
and begs Marius, in another letter, to try, while 
it was yet poſſible, to get the things reſtored, be- 
cauſe the culprit was a molt excellent man, ( Vur-- 
treſticb,) and of vaſt uſe to the Order, having the 
direction of an eminent ſeminary of young gentle - 
men; and becauſe Savioli was much in good com- 
pany, and did not much care for the Order, ex- 
eept in ſo far as ĩt gave him an opportunity of 
knowing and leading ſome of them, and of meer. 
ine his way at court. 

I cannot help inſerting here, chough not the r 
moſt proper place, a part of a provincial report 
from Knigge, the man of the whole Areopagitæ 
who ſhows Oy thing like urbanity or gentleneſs 
of mind. 

« Of my whole colony, (Weſtphalia, ) the moſt 
ce brilliant is Claudiopolis (Neuwied). There 
« they work, and direct, and do wonders.” . 

If there ever was a ſpot upon earth where men 
may be happy in a ſtate of cultivated ſociety, it 
was the little principality of Neuwied. 1 ſaw it 
in 1770. The town was neat, and the palace 33 
— handſomm = 


» 
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handſome. and in good taſte. But the country 
vas beyond conception delightful; not a cottage 
that was out of repair, not a hedge out of order; | 
it had been the hobby (pardon me the word) of 
the Prince, who made it his daily employment 
to go through | his principality regularly, and 
1 aſſiſt every houſcholder, of whatever condition, 

1 with his advice, and with his purſe; and, when a 
1 frecholder could not of himſelf put things into a 
1 tchriving condition, the Prince ſent his workmen 
= | and did it for him. He endowed ſchools for the 
common people, and two academies for the 

gentry and the people of buſineſs. He gave little 

| Portions to the daughters, and prizes to the well- 

p behaving ſons of the labouring people. His own 
buouſehold was a pattern of elegance and economy; 
his ſons were ſent to Paris to learn elegance, and 
to England to learn ſcience and agriculture. In 
ſhort, the whole was like a romance (and was in- 
13 deed romantic). I heard it ſpoken of with a ſmile | 

* ; at the table of the Biſhop of Treves, at Ehren- 
3 bretſtein, and was induced to ſee it next day as a | 
curioſity ; and yet, even here, the fanaticiſm of 3 
Knigge would diſtribute his poiſon, and tell the 
| | blinded people, that they were in a ſtate of fn 
1 and miſery, that their Prince was a deſpot, and 

„ they would never be happy till he was made 
| to VO and till they. were all made equal. 


20 2 | They 


— ton in th 


en AP. H. 


They got their wiſh+ the ſwarm of French 
| pere ſat down on Neuwied's beautiful fields in 
1793, and entrenched themſelves; and in three 
months, Prince and farmers houſes, and cottages, 
and ſchools, and academies—all had vaniſhed ; 
and all the ſubje&s were made equal. But when 
they complained to the French General (Rene * 
le Grand) of being plundered by, his ſoldiers, 
he anſwered, with a contemptuous and cutting 
laugh, © All is ours we have left. you: your 
c eyes to cry. Toms to the CER 13h 
June 1795.) 


Diſeite 22 s et non. temere dive} | 
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To proceed; : 


| Spartacus to Cate, > toon 


6 By. this plan we ſhall direct all unk. 
« In this manner, and by the ſimpleſt means, we 
« ſhall ſet all in motion and in flames. The oc- | 
*.cupations muſt be ſo allotted and contrived, 
te that we may, in ſecret, influence all political 
te tranſactions. N. B. This alludes to'a part 
that is withheld from the public, becauſe it con- "3 

_ tained the allotment of the moſt rebellious and 

profligate occupations to ſeveral -perfons whoſe 

common names could not be traced. I have 

« conlidered,” ſays Spartacus, ©« every<thing, 

" L 2 « and 


9 


1 
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b and fo prepared it, that if the Order ſhould 
« this day go to ruin, I ſhall in a year re-eſtabliſh - 


. it more brilliant than ever.“ Accordingly it 


got up again in about this ſpace of time, under 
the name of the GERMAN Unto, appearing in 
the form of RAIN Sof TES. One of theſe 
was ſet up in Zwack's houſe ; and this railing a 
ſuſpicion, a viſitation was made at Landſhut, and 
the firſt ſet of the private papers were found. 
The ſcheme was, however, zealouſly proſecuted 
in other parts of Germany, as we ſhall fee by 
and by. Nor,“ continues Spartacus, « will i it 
« ſignify though all ſhould be betrayed and 
« printed. I am fo certain of ſucceſs, in ſpite 
« of all obſtacles, (for the ſprings are in every 
« heart,) that I am indifferent, though it ſhould 
e involve my life and my liberty. What! have 
« thouſands thrown away their lives about 5 Heis 
*r and ò hole, and ſhall not this cauſe warm 
« even the heart of a coward ? But I have the 
tc art to draw advantage even from misfortune ; ; 
te and when you would think me ſunk to the 
90 bottom, I ſhall riſe with new vigour. Who 
« would have thought, that a profeſſor at Ingol- 
tc ſtadt was to become the teacher of. the pro- 


c feſſors of Gottingen, and of che Seeateſt i men 
« in Germany?? 
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1 Spartacus to > Cato... 

46 NES me back my degree of Iluminarus Mt 
te nor; it is the wonder of all men here; (L may 
perhaps find time to give a tranſlation of the 
diſcourſe of reception, Which contains all that 

can be ſaid of this Aſſociation to the public;) & as 
e alſo the two laſt ſheets of my degree, which is 
ce in the keeping of Marius and Celſus, under 
c 100 locks, which contains my hiſtory of the 
«tives of the Patriarchs. N. B. Nothing very 
particular has been diſcovered of theſe lives of the 
Patriarchs. He ſays; that there were above ſixty 
ſheets of it. To judge by the care taken of it, it 
muſt be a favourite work, ab nn and 
very. catching. &. © Loli ths RO 

In another letter to Cato we * — — hints 
of the higher degrees, and concerning a peculiar 
morality, and a popular religion, which the Or- 
der was one day to give the world. He ſays, 
te There muſt (4 la Feſuite) not a ſingle pur- 
* poſe ever come in ſight that is ambiguous, and 
« that may betray our aims againſt religion and 
© the ſtate. One muſt ſpeak fometimes one way 
«and ſometimes another, but ſo as never to con- 
© tradict ourſelves, and ſo that, with reſpect to 
4 our true way of thinking, we may be impene- 
<« trable, When our ſtrongeſt things chance to 
es L 3 | e give 


1 
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_ « give offence, they muſt be explained as attempts 


« to draw anſwers Which diſeqver to us the 
«ſentiments. of the perſon we convetſe with.“ 


N. B. This did not always ſucceed with him. 


Spartacus ſays, ſpeaking of the Prieſt's De- 
gree, One would almoſt imagine that this 


| degree, as I have managed it, is genuine 


« Chriſtianity, and that its end was to free 


the Jews from ſlavery. I ſay, that Free Ma- 


« ſonry is coneealed Chriſtianity. My expla- 
© nation of the hieroglyphics, at leaſt, pro- 
c ceeds on this ſuppoſition; and as I explain 
e things, no man need be aſhamed of being a 
Chriſtian. Indeed I afterwards throw away 
te this name, and ſubſtitute Regſan. But Laſſure 


«6 you this is no ſmall affair; a new religion, 
and a new ſtate government, which ſo happily 
explain one and all of theſe ſymbols, and 
© combine them in one degree. You may think 


ce that this is my chief work; but I have three 
© other degrees, all different, for my claſs of 
« higher myſteries, in compariſon, with which 
« this is but child's play; but theſe I keep for 
© myſelf as General, to be beſtowed by me only 
e on the Benemeritiſimi (ſurely ſuch as Cato, 
his deareſt friend, and the poſſeſſor of ſuch 
pretty ſecrets, as abortives, poiſons, peſtilential . 
vapours, &c.). © The promoted may be Areo- 
1 8 31 e pagites 
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a pagites or not. Were you here 1 fou 1 
ce give you this degree without heſitation- But "IF þ 

| 


_ « jt is too important to be intruſted to paper, or | 1 
« to be beſtowed otherwiſe than from my own — - 
« hand. It is the key to hiſtory, to religion, | 
«and to every . ee, in the 
ce wor $22 1 goiter of 13H 165 FRET 
Spartacus proceeds, *« There bal be but three 
«. copies for all Germany. You can't imagine 
_ « what reſpe& and curioſity my prieſt·degtet has 
«raiſed; and, which is wonderful, a famous - = 
«Proteſtant divine, who is now of the Order, = 
is perſuaded that the religion contained in it 2 
*/js the true ſenſe of | Chniſtianity, O Man,” | 
„Mau! ro WHAT MAY'ST THOU"! Nor" BY 
_ ©/PERSUADED: Who would ire Tit Firs | 
to be the founder of a ne religion tft 
In this ſcheme of Maſonic Chriſtianity, Shae 
tacus and Philo laboured ſeriouſly” together. 
Spartacus ſent him the materials, and Philo 
wotked N 745 It will therefore er 
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n ee his ache where 
he ſpeaks of this, ſeveral ſingular. phraſes, which are to be | 
found in two books, Anliquits devoilte par ſes Uſages, and | 1 
Origine du Deſpotiſme Oriental. Theſe contain, indeed, much _ 
of the maxims inculcated in the reception diſcourſe of the k 
degree /lluminatus Minor. Indeed I have found, that , 
2 18 r eſs an inventor 19 he i is | gracrally 
thought. 
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capital point of the conſtitution of the Order,” * 
we take Philo's ebe nr, b he en 
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" We wk conſider 5 . 8 of 
« every age of the world. At preſent the cheats 
tt and tricks of the prieſts have rouſed all men 
againſt them, and againſt Chriſtianity. But, 
N. | ,* at the ſame time, ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm 
== « rule with unlimited dominion, and the under- 
< ſtanding of man really ſeems to be going back- 
- « wards, Our taſk; therefore, is doubled. We 
ec muſt, give ſuch an account of things, that fa- 
e natics ſnall not be alarmed, and that ſnhall, not- 
c withſtanding, excite a ſpirit of free inquiry. 
We muſt not throw away the good with the 
<« bad, the child with the dirty water; but we 
ee muſt make the ſecret doctrines of Chriſtianity 
be received as the ſecrets of genuine Free Ma- 
« ſonry. But farther, we have to deal with the 
de ſpotiſm of Princes. This inereaſes every 
day. But then, the ſpirit of freedom breathes 
c and ſighs in every corner; and, by the aſſiſt- 
= * ance of hidden ſchools of wiſdom, Liberty 
= | «and Equality, the natural and impreſcriptible 
« rights of man, warm and glow in every breaſt. 
| « We 


* 


«We muſt therefore unite theſe) extremes. i: We 
« proceed in this manner. N W 23385, 

j eſus Chriſt eſtabliſhed no new Religion; be 
cc would only ſet Religion and Reaſon in their an- 
cc cient rights. For this purpoſe he would unite 


ct men in a common bond. He would fit them 


for this by ſpreading a juſt morality, by en- 
ce lightening the underſtanding, and by aſſiſting 
« the mind to ſhake off all prejudices. He would 
« teach all men, in the firſt place, to govern 
« themſelves. Rulers would then be needleſs, 
« and equality and liberty would take place 
« without any revolution, by the natural and 
« gentle operation of reaſon and expediency. 
« This great Teacher allows himſelf to ex- 
plain every part of the Bible in conformity 
c to theſe purpoſes; and he forbids all wrang- 
ling among his ſcholars, becauſe every man 
tt may there find a reaſonable application to his 
ce peculiar doctrines. Let this be true or falſe, 
« jt does not ſignify. This was a ſimple Reli- 
« gion, and it was ſo far inſpired; but the minds 


« of his hearers were not fitted for receiving theſe _ 
ce doctrines. I told you, ſays he, but you could not 


« bear it. Many therefore were called, but few 
« were choſen. To this elect were entruſted the 
te moſt important ſecrets ; and even among them 
te there were degrees of information. There was 
n ſeventy and a twelve. All this was in the 

__*_ © natural 
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«/jatural order of things, and according to the f 
\ « habits of the Jews, and indeed of all antiquity. 
„The Jewiſh Theoſophy was a myſtery, like 
te Eleuſinian, or the Pythagorean, unfit for 
. che vulgar. And thus the doctrines of Chriſti- 
* anity were committed to the Adepti, i in a Diſci- 
ü 4. plina Arcani. By theſe they were maintained 
<«, like the Veſtal Fire. They were kept up only 
& in hidden ſocieties, who handed them down to 
ic poſterity z' and they are now NONE . 1 
« genuine Free Maſons. 
N. B. This explains the origin of many dana 
mous pamphlets which appeared about this time 
15 in Germany, ſhowing that Free Maſonry wass 
Me Chriſtianĩty. They have doubtleſs been the works 
of Spartacus and his partiſans among the Eclec- 
tic Maſons. Nicholai, the great apoſtle of infi- 
delity, had given very favourable reviews of theſe 
performances, and having always ſhewn himſelf 
an advocate of ſuch writers as depreciated Chriſti- 
anity, it was natural for him to take this oppor- 
tunity of bringing it ſtill lower in the opinion of 
the people. Spartacus therefore conceived a high 
opinion of the importance of gaining Nicholai to 
the Order. He had before this gained Leucht- 
ſenring, a hot · headed fanatic, who had ſpied Je- 
6 ſuits in every corner, and ſet Nicholai on his jour- 
ney through Germany, to hunt them out. This 
man finding them equally hated by the Illuminati, 
| | was 
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was eaſily gained, and was moſt zealous in their 
cauſe. He engaged Nicholai, and Spartacus 
exults exceedingly in the acquiſition, ſayings 
tc that he was an unwearied champion, ef quidem 
« contentiſſimils.” Of this man Philo ſays, © that 
« he had ſpread this Chriſtianity into every 
« corner of Germany. I have put meaning, 
| fays Philo, © to all theſe dark ſymbols, and have 
« prepared both degrees, introducing beautiful 
© ceremonies, which J have ſelected from among 
e thoſe of the ancient communions, combined with 
_ «thoſe of the Roſaic Maſonry; and now, fays 
he; „it will appear that we are the only true 
« Chriſtians. We ſhall now be in a condition 
< ro. ſay a few words to Prieſts and Princes, ' T 
« have ſo contrived things, that I would admit 
& even Popes and Kings, after the trials which I 
te have prefixed ; and wy would 'be glad to be 
ce af the Order. 

But how is all this to be reconciled with the 
plan of Illumination, which is to baniſh Chriſti- 
anity altogether? Philo himſelf in many places 
ſays, t that it is only a cloak, to prevent ſquea- 

« miſh people from ſtarting back.“ This is done 
pretty much in the. ſame way that was practiſed 
in the French Maſonry. In one of their Rituals 
the Maſter's degree is made typical of the death 
of Jeſus Chriſt, the preacher of Brotherly love. 
But, in the next ſtep, the Chevalier du Soleil, it 
is 
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TM 
| [ isReaſdn that has been deſtroyed and entombed, | 
and the Maſter in this degree; the Sublime Philo- 
ſopbe, occaſions the diſcovery of the place where 
| the body is hid ; Reaſon riſes again, and ſuper- 
ſtition and tyranny diſappear, and all nn 
| _r man becomes free and happy. 67h; 7 
An een da en 
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© Gpartacts in i another place. Wag 


RE. « We. muſt, 1f, 8 1 away al 

| wag « 6 our preparatory pious frauds : and when per- 

ce ſons of diſcernment find fault, we muſt deſire 

* them. to. conſider the end of all our labour. 

« This ſanctifies our means, which at any rate 

« are harmleſs, and have been uſeful even in 

<« this caſe, becauſe they procured: us a patient 

* hearing, when otherwiſe men would have turn- 

«ed away from us like petted children. This 

ce will convince them of our ſentiments in all the 

< intervening points; and our ambiguous expreſ- 

ce ſions will then be interpreted into an endeavour 

« to draw anſwers of any kind, which may ſhow 

te us the minds of our pupils. 24, We muſt un- 

« fold, from hiſtory and other writings, the origin 
« and fabrication of all religious lies whatever; 

« and then, 3d, We give a critical hiſtory of the 

& Onder. But I cannot but laugh, when I think 
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« of the ready reception which all this has met 
with from the grave and learned divines of 
« Germany and of England ; and I wonder how 
« their William failed when he attempted to eſta- 
E hliſh a Deiſtical Worſhip in London,” (what 
can this mean ?) © for, Iam certain, that it muſt” 
ce have been moſt acceptable to that learned and 
4 free people. But they had not the enlighten- 
ee ing of our days.” I may here remark, that 
Weiſhaupt is preſuming too much on the igno- 
rance of his friend, for there was a great deal of 
this enlightening in England at the time he ſpeaks 
of, and, if I am not miſtaken, even this cele- 
brated Profeſſor of Irreligion has borrowed moſt 
of his ſcheme from this kingdom. This to, be 
ſure is nothing in our praiſe. But the Pawrrzrs-' 
71cown of Toland reſembles Weiſhaupt's Illumi- 
nation in every thing but its rebellion and its vil- 
lany. Toland's Socratic Lodge is an elegant 
pattern for Weiſhaupt, and his Triumph of Rea- - 
fon, his Philoſophic Happineſs, his God, or Ani- 
ma Mundi, are all ſo like the harſh ſyſtem of 
Spartacus, that I am convinced that he has copied 
them, ſtamping” them with the roughneſs of his 
own character. But to go on; Spartacus ſays of 
the Engliſh : « Their poet Pope made his Eſſay 
* on Man a ſyſtem of pure naturaliſm, without 
te knowing it, as Brother Chryſippus did with 
ce A my Prieft's * and was equally aſtoniſhed 
« when 
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< when this was pointed out to him. Chryſippus 
et ig religious, but not ſuperſtitious. Brother 
„ Lucian” (Nicholai, of whom ] have already ſaid 
ſo much) “ ſays, that the grave Zolikofer now 
allows that it would be a very proper thing 
to eſtabliſn a Deiſtical Worſhip at Berlin. I 
« am not afraid but things will go on very well. 
'« But Philo, who was entruſted with framing the 
« Prieſt's Degree, has deſtroyed it without any 
ec neceſſity; it would, forſooth, ſtartle thoſe who 
et have a hankering for Religion. But I always 
&* told you that Philo is fanatical and prudiſh. I 
« gave him fine materials, and he has ſtuffed it 
te full of ceremonies and child's play, and as Mi- 
ec nos ſays, cet jouer la religion. But all this 
© may be corrected in the reviſion by the Areo- 
« pagitæ. 

N. B. I have already 3 Rica Knigge 8 
converſion to Illuminatiſm by the M. de Con- 
ſtanza, whoſe name in the Order was Diomedes. 
Knigge (henceforth Philo) was, next to Spar- 

tacus, the moſt ſerviceable man in the Order, 

and procured the greateſt number of members. 
It was chiefly by his exertions among the Ma- 
ſons in the Proteſtant countries, that the Eclectic 
Syſtem was introduced, and afterwards brought 
under the direction of the Illuminati. This con- 
queſt was owing entirely to his very extenſive con- 
nections among the Maſons. He travelled like a 
philoſopher 
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philoſopher from city to City, from Las to 
Lodge, and even from houſe to houſe, before his 
Illumination, trying to unite the Maſons ;/ and 
he now went over the fame ground to extend 
the Eclectic Syſtem, and to get the Lodges put 
under the direction of the Illuminati, by their 
choice of the Maſter and Wardens. By. this 
the Order had an opportunity of noticing the 
conduct of individuals; and when they had 
found out their manner of thinking, and that 
they were fit for their purpoſe, they never quit- 
ted them till they had gained them over to their 
party. We have ſeen, that he was by no means 
void of religious impreſſions, and we often- find 
him offended with the | atheiſm of Spartacus. 
Knigge was at the ſame time a man of the world, 
and had kept good company. Weiſhaupt had 
paſſed his life in the habits of a college: there-" 
fore he knew Knigge's value, and communicated 
to him all his projects, to. be dreſſed up by him 
for the taſte of ſociety. Philo was of, a much 
more affectionate diſpoſition, with ſomething of 
a devotional turn, and was ſhocked at the hard 
indifference of Spartacus. After labouring four 
years with great zeal, he was provoked with the 
diſingenuous tricks of Spartacus, and he broke 
off all connection with the Society in 1784, and 
| ſome time after publiſhed. a declaration of all that 
he had done in it. This is a nioſt excellent ac- 
15 a count 
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_ evuiit of the plan and principles of the Order, 
(at leaſt as he conceived it, for Spartacus had 
much deeper views,) and ſhows that the aim of 
it was to aboliſh Chriſtianity, and all the ſtate- 
governments in Europe, and to eſtabliſh a great 
republic. But it is full of romantic notions and 
enthuſiaſtic declamation, on the hackneyed topics 
of univerſal citizenſhip, and liberty and equality. 
Spartacus gave him line, and allowed him to 
work on, knowing that he could difcard him 
when he choſe. I ſhall after this give ſome ex- 
tracts from Philo's letters, from which the reader 
will ſee the vile behaviour of Spartacus, and the 
nature of his ultimate views. In the mean time 
we may proceed with the account of the prince 
87 1 of the | x 8 | 


Spartacus to Cato. 

« Nothing would be more profitable to us than 
« right hiſtory of mankind. Deſpotiſm has 
c robbed them of their liberty. How can the 
cc weak obtain protection? Only by union; but 
te this is rare. Nothing can bring this about 
bs but hidden ſocieties. Hidden ſchools of wif-/ 
«© dom A4re'the means which will one day free 
« men from their bonds. Theſe have in all 
6 en been the archives of el and of the 
* 18 | 
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rights of men; and by chem hall Humga Nas \ 3 

e dre be-raiſed from. her fallen ſtate. Pipes 

e and nations ſhall vaniſh from the earth. The . 

ee human race will then become one family, and 3 | 

«the, world will be the qwelling of eee ; | 

« men. SE by” 

es, ec Morality 3 can do this. The Head of 

— 1 family will be what Abraham was, the 
atriarch, the prieſt, and the unlettered lord & 

; his family, and Reaſon will be the code of | 


« laws to all mankind. Tun,“ ſays Spartacus, | . 

ce is our GREAT SECRET. True, there may be | 

« ſome diſturbance ; but by and by the unequll]]]]!l! 
de will become equal; and after the ſtorm all will By 


« be calm. Can the unhappy conſequences re. > 
« main when the grounds of diſſenſion are re- 
« moved? Rouſe yourſelves, therefore, O men! 

« aſſert your rights; and then will Reaſon rule 

« with unpefcelved hs £1 and ah SHALL By | "/ = 
« HAPPY *. M | 3 
Morality will perform " this; Seen 
« js the fruit of Illumination; duties and rights 
« are reciprocal. Where Octavius has no right; 
* Cato owes him no duty. Illumination ſhows 
« us ee NN and Morality n that 


17 8 Pres! Cradle of Iilymination, IHE 
ing of Reaſon has dawned, diſpelling the clouds of Monarchy 


and Chriſtianity, where the babe has ſucked the blood of | 8 ; 4 
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ee Morality which teaches us to be of age, to be 
tc out of wardenſhip, to be full grown, and to walk 


cc without the leading-ftrings of prieſts and princes. 


« Jeſus of Nazareth, the Grand Maſter of 


ce our Order, appeared at a time when the 
c world was in the utmoſt diſorder, and among 
4c 4 people who for ages had groaned under the 


cc &« yoke of bondage. He taught them the leſſons 
« of Reaſon. To be more effective, he took i in 
46 the aid of Religion —of opinions which were 
current and, in 9 very clever manner, he com- 
« bined his ſecret doctrines with the popular ö 
cc religion, and with the cuſtoms which lay to his 
ce hand. In theſe he wrapped up his leſſons 
cc he taught by parables. Never did any prophet 
ac lead men ſo caſily and ſo ſecurely along che 
« road of liberty. He concealed the precious 
« meaning and conſequences of his doctrines; 
te but fully diſcloſed them to a choſen few. He 
ec ſpeaks of a kingdom of the upright and faith- 
« ful; his Father's kingdom, whoſe children 
<« we allo are. Let us only take Liberty and 
Equality as the great aim of his doctrines, 
zeec and Morality as the way to attain it, and 
« every thing in the New Teſtament will be 


hot comprehenſible ; ; and Jeſus will appear as the 
cc Redeemer of ſlaves. Man is fallen from the 


ee condition of Liberty and Equality, the sxarz 
© OF PURE NATURE, He 1 is under ſubordination 
* 5 « and 
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«© and civil bondage, ariſing from the vices of 
4 man, This is the FaLL, and ORIGINAL SIN. 
« The KINGDOM OF ORACE is that reſtoration 
« which may be brought about by Illumination 
« and a juſt Morality, This is the uw BIRTH. 
ee When- man lives under government, he is 
cc fallen, his worth is gone, and. his nature 
« tarniſhed. By ſubduing our paſſions, or limit- 
© ing their cravings, we may recover a great 
cc deal of our original worth, and live in a ſtate 
« of grace. This is the redemption of men 
ce this is accompliſhed by Morality ; and when 
« this is ſpread over the world, we have THE 
© KINGDOM OF THE JUST, | 
« But, alas! the taſk of ſelf-formation was 
e too hard for the ſubjects of the Roman empire, 
t corrupted by every ſpecies of profligacy. A 
© choſen few received the doctrines in ſecret, 
e and they have been handed down to us (but 
e frequently almoſt buried under rubbiſh of man's 
ce invention) by the Free Maſons. Theſe three 
c conditions of human ſociety are expreſſed by the 
e rough, the ſplit, and the poliſhed ſtone. © The 
rough ſtone, and the one that is ſplit, expreſs 
te our condition under civil government; rough, 
be by every fretting inequality of condition; and 
_ « ſplit, ſince we are no longer one family; and 
te are farther divided by differences of govern- 
** ment, rank, property, and religion; but when 
M 2 - © reunited 
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« reunited in one family, we are repreſented by 
« the poliſhed ſtone. G. is Grace; the Flam- 
« ing Star is the Torch of Reaſon. Thoſe who 
te poſſeſs this knowledge are indeed ILLUMINATI. 
Hiram is our fictitious Grand Maſter, ſlain for 
& the REDEMPTION or SLAVES; the Nine Maſ- 
<« ters are the Founders of the Order. Free 
e Maſonry is a Royal Art, inaſmuch as it teaches 
f «us to walk without trammels, and to govern 
cc ourſelves,” Ih 
Reader, are you not curious to learn ſomething 
of this all- powerful Morality, ſo operative on the 
heart of the truly illuminated—of this 4:/ciplina 
arcani, entruſted only to the choſen few, and 
handed down to Profeſſor Weiſhaupt, to Sparta- 
cus, and his aſſociates, who have cleared it of the 
rubbiſh heaped on it by the dim- ſighted Maſons, | 
and now beaming in its native luſtre on the minds 
of the Areopagitæ? The teachers of ordinary 
Chriſtianity have been labouring for almoſt 2000 
years, with the New Teſtament in their hands; 
many of them with great addreſs, and many, I 
believe, with honeſt zeal. But, alas! they can- 
not produce ſuch wonderſul and certain effects, 
(for obſerve, that Weiſhaupt repeatedly aſſures us 
that his means are certain,) probably for want of 
this diſciplina arcani, of whoſe efficacy ſo much is 
ſaid. - Moſt fortunately, Spartacus has given us 
a brilliant — of 10 Is which illumin- 
Bei - | ated 
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ated himſelf on a trying occaſion, where an ordi- 
nary Chriſtian would have been much perplexed, 
or would have taken a road widely different from 
that of this illuſtrious apoſtle of light. And ſee- 
ing that ſeveral of the Areopagitæ co- operated in 
the tranſaction, and that it was carefully concealed 
from the profane and dim- ſighted world, we can 
have no doubt but that it was conducted accord- 
ing to the diſciplina arcani of Illumination. I ſhall 
give it in his own words. 


Spartacus to Marius, September 1783. 


© « am nov in the moſt embarraſſing ſituation; 
te it robs me of all reſt, and makes me unfit for 
ce every thing. I am in danger of loſing at once 
« my honour and my reputation, by which I 
* have long had ſuch influence. What think 
« you?—my ſiſter-in-law is with child. I have 
« ſent her to'Euriphon, and am endeavouring to 
« procure a marriage - licence from Rome, How . 
e much depends on this uncertainty and there 
« 1s not a moment to loſe. Should I fail, what is 
a to be done? What a return do I make by this 
« to a perſon to whom I am ſo much obliged !” 
(We ſhall ſee the probable meaning of this 
exclamation. by and by.) We have tried every 
* method in our power to deſtroy the child; 

0 1 3 | « and 
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« and I you ſhe is determined on every thing. 
& But, alas Euriphon is, I fear, too timid;“ 

(alas! poor woman, thou art now under the di/- 

_ ciplina arcani;) © and I ſee no other expedient. 

« Could I be but aſſured of the ſilence of Celſus, 

te (a phyſician at Ingolſtadt,) he can relieve me, 

« and he promiſed me as much three. years ago. 

« Do ſpeak to him, if you think he will be 

« ſtaunch, I would not let Cato“ (his deareſt 
friend, and his chief or only confidant in the 
ſcheme of Illumination) © know it yet, becauſe 
« the affair in other reſpects requires his whole 
* friendſhip.” (Cato had all the pretty receipts.) 
« Could you but help me out of this diſtreſs, you 
« would give me life, honour, and peace, and 
« frength to work again in the great cauſe. If 
« you cannot, be aſſured I will venture on the 
« moſt deſperate ſtroke,” (poor ſiſter!) * for it 
« js fixed, —I will not loſe my honour. I cannot 
« conceive what devil has made me go aſtray— 
« me who have always been fo careful on ſuch occa- 
« fons. As yet all is quiet, and none know of 
« jt but you and Euriphon. Were it but time 
te to undertake any thing—but, alas! it is the 
fourth month. Thoſe damned prieſts too— 
« for the action is ſo criminally accounted by 
te them, and ſcandaliſes the blood. This makes 
« the utmoſt efforts and the moſt deſperate m mea- 
b {ures ny ä | 


It 
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It will throw ſome light on this tranſaction if 
we read a letter from W e to Cato ny ; 
this tim. 

One thing more, my n Sünde ue 
cc it be agreeable to you to have me for a bro- 
ce ther- in · lw? If this ſhould be agreeable, and 
«:jf it can be brought about without prejudice 
to my honour, as I hope it may, I am not 
« without hopes that the connection may take 
place. But in the mean time keep it a ſecret, 
4 and only give me permiſſion to enter into cor- 
ce reſpondence on the ſubject with the good lady, 
« to whom I beg you will offer my reſpectful 
© compliments, and I will explain myſelf more 
« fully to you by word of mouth, and tell you 
« my whole ſituation. + But I repeat it—the 
ee thing muſt be gone about with addreſs and 
4 caution. 1 would not for all the world deceive 
«a perſon who certainly has not deſerved fo of 
Hang”. 14. 

What interpretation can be put on this ? Cato 
ſeems to be brother to the poor woman— he was 
unwittingly to furniſh the drugs, and he was to 
be dealt with about conſenting to a marriage, | 
which could not be altogether 1 to him, 
ſince it required a diſpenſation, ſhe being already 
the ſiſter-in-law of Weiſhaupt, either the ſiſter of 
his former wife, or the widow of a deceaſed bro- 
ther, Or perhaps Spartacus really wiſhes to 

M 4 marry 
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| — Cato's ſiſter, a different oerſbi from the 
poor woman in the- ſtraw "and he conceals this 


adventure from his truſty friend Cato, till he ſees 


what becomes of it. The child may perhaps be 
| got rid of, and then Spartacus is a free man, 


There is a letter to Cato, thanking him" for his 


- Friendſhip in the affair of the child - but it gives 
no light. I meet with another account, that the 


ſiſter of Zwack threw herſelf from the top of a 


tover, and beat out her brains. But it is not ſaid 


that it was an only ſiſter; if it was, the proba- 
bility is, that Spartacus had paid his addreſſes to 
her, and ſucceeded, and that the ſubſequent af; 
fair of his marriage with his ſiſter-in-law, or ſome - 
thing worſe, broke her heart. This ſeems the 
beſt account of the matter. For Hertel (Marius) 
writes to Zwack in November 1782 : * Spartacus 
* js this day gone home, but has left his ſiſter- 


te in-law pregnant behind.“ (This is from Baſſus 


Hoff.) About the new year he hopes to be 
* made merry by a —, who will be before all 
* kings and princes—a young Spartacus. The 
« Pope alſo will Feet . and d Kegitimate him 
* before the time.” 2 
Now, vulgar Chriſtian, compare this with the 
former declaration of Weiſhaupr, in page 140, 


where he appeals to the tenor of his former life, 


which had been ſo ſeverely ſcrutiniſed, without 
Uiminiſhing his high x kan and 'great influ- 
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- ence, and his: -ignorance and abhorrence of all 
thoſe things found in Cato's repoſitories, You ſee 
cis was a ſurpriſe—he had formerly proceeded 
cautiouſiy “ He is the beſt man,” ſays Spar- 
tacus, “ who beſt conceals his faults.” —He was 
diſappointed by Celſus, who had promiſed bim bis 
- affiſftance on ſuch occaſions three years ago, during 
all which time he had been buſy in “ forming 
„ himſelf.” How far he has advanced, the reader 
may judge. 
One is curious to know what became of the 
poor woman: ſhe was afterwards taken to the 
houſe of Baron Baſſus ; but here the fooliſh wo- | 
man, for want of that courage which Illumination 
and the bright proſpect of eternal ſleep ſhould 
have produced, took fright at the di/ciplina arcani, 
left the houſe, and in the hidden ſociety of a mid- 
wife and nurſe brought forth a young Spartacus, 
who now liyes to thank his father for his endea- 
- yours to murder him. A © damned prieft,” the 
good Biſhop of Freyſingen, knowing the cogent = 
reaſons, procured the diſpenſation, and Spartacus 
was obliged, like another dim- ſighted mortal, to 
marry her. The ſcandal was huſhed, and would 
not have been diſcovered had it not been for theſe 
private writings. ' 
But Spartacus ſays (page 148) * that when you 
think him ſunk to the bottom, he will ſpring up 
ce with double vigour.” Ina ſubſequent work, call- 
ed Short Amendment f my Plan, he ſays, If men 
* were 
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counterfeit antiques, and all his lies againſt the Jeſuits. 
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« were not habituated to wicked manners, his let- 
< ters would be their own juſtification.” He does 
not ſay that he is without fault; * but they are 
cc faults of the underſtanding—not of the heart. 
ce He had, firſt of all, to form himſelf ; and this 
«1s a work of time.” In the affair of his ſiſter- 


_ in-law be admits the facts, and the attempts to 


deſtroy the child; * but this is far from proving ' 
« any depravity of heart. In his condition, his 
* honour at ſtake, what elſe was left him to do? 
« His greateſt enemies, the Jeſuits, have taught 
« that in ſuch a caſe it is lawful to make away 
« with the child, and he quotes authorities from 
their books“ . © In the introductory fault he 
te has the example of the beſt of men. The ſecond 


4 was its natural conſequence, it was altogether 


ce involuntary, and, in the eye of a philoſophical 
« judge” (I preſume of the Gallic School) © who 
« does not ſquare himſelf by the harſh letters of a 
« Blood. thirſty Iawgiver, he has but a very trifling 
« account to ſettle. He had become a public 
te teacher, and was greatly followed; this ex- 
« ample might bave ruined many young men. The 


' « eyes of the Order alſo were fixed on him. | The 
cc edifice reſted on his credit; had he fallen, he 


te could no longer have been in a condition to treat 


* This is flatly vontradicted in a pamphlet by F. Stutt- 
ler, a Catholic clergyman of moſt reſpectable character, who 
here expoſes, in the moſt incontrovertible manner, the im: 
pious plots of Weiſhaupt, his total diſregard to truth, his 


« the 


- 
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« the matters of virtue ſo as to make a laſting in- 
« preſſion, It was chiefly his anxiety to ſupport 
ee the credit of virtue which determined him 

to take this ſtep. It makes for him, but by no 
<« means againſt him; and the perſons who are 
« moſt in fault are the ſlaviſn inquiſitors, who 
< have publiſhed the tranſaction, in order to make 
« his character more remarkable, and to hurt the 
« Order through his perſon, and they have not 


« ſcrupled, for this helliſh purpoſe, to ſtir up a 


ce child againſt his father I!? 

I make no reflections on this very 8 
and highly uſeful ſtory, but content myſelf. with 
ſaying, that this juſtification by Weiſhaupt (which 
1 have been careful to give in his own words) is 
the greateſt inſtance of effrontery and inſult on the 
ſentiments of mankind that I have ever met with. 
We are all ſuppoſed as completely corrupted as if 
we had lived under the full blaze of Illumination, 

In other places of this curious correſpondence 
we learn that Minos, and others of the Areopagitæ, 
wanted to introduce Atheiſm at once, and not go 
hedging in the manner they did; affirming it was 
eaſier to ſhow at once that Atheiſm was friendly 
to ſociety, than to explain all their Maſonic Chtiſ- 
tianity, which they were afterwards to ſhow to be 
a bundle of lies. Indeed this purpoſe, of not only 
aboliſhing Chriſtianity, but all poſitive religion 
whatever, was Weiſhaupt's favourite ſcheme from 
the beginning. Before he canvaſſed for his Order, 


* 
- 
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in 1774, he publiſhed a fictitious antique, which 
he called Sidonii Apollinaris Fragmenta, to pre- 
pare (as he expreſsly ſays in another place) men's 


minds for the doctrines of Reaſon, which contains A 


all the deteſtable doctrines of Robinet's book 
De la Nature. The publication of the ſecond part 
was ſtopped. Weiſhaupt ſays in his ApoLocy 
rox THE ILLUMINATI, that before 1780 he had 
retracted his opinions about Materialiſm, and 
about the inexpediency of Princes. But this is 
falſe: Philo ſays expreſsly, that every thing re- 
mained on its original footing in the whole prac- 
tice and dogmas of the Order when he quitted it 
in July 1784. All this was- concealed, and even 
the abominable Maſonry, in the account of the 
Order which Weiſhaupt publiſhed at Regenſburg; 
and it required the conſtant efforts of Philo to pre- 
vent bare or flat Atheiſm from being uniformly 
taught in their degrees. He had told the council 


that Zeno would not be under a roof with 


a man 


who denied the immortality of the foul. He com- 
plains of Minos's cramming irreligion down their 
throats in every meeting, and ſays, that he fright- 
ened many from entering the Order. Truth,” 
fays Philo, © is a clever, but a modeſt girl; who 
ec muſt be led by the hand like a gentlewoman, but 
tt not kicked about like a whore.” Spartacus 
complains much of the ſqueamiſhneſs of Philo; yet 
Philo is not a great deal behind him in irreligion. 


When deſcribing to Cato the Chriſtianity 


of the 


Prieſt-. 
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Prieſt-degree, 45 he had manufaſtured it, he ſays, 
e It is all one whether it be true or falſe, we muſt 
have it, that we may tickle thoſe who have a 
e hankering for religion.“ All the odds ſeems 
to be, that he was of a gentler diſpoſition, and 
had more deference even for the abſurd preju- 
dices of others. In one of his angry letters to 
Cato he ſays: The vanity and ſelf- conceit of 
« Spartacus would have got the better of all pru- 
« dence; had I not checked him, and prevailed on 
t the Areopagitæ but to defer the developement 
e of the bold principles till we had firmly ſecured 
« the man. I even wiſhed to entice the candidate 
« the more by giving him back all his former 
bonds df ſecrecy, and leaving him at liberty to 
cc walk out without fear; and I am certain that 
ec they were, by this time, ſo engaged that we 
e ſhould not have loſt one man. But Spartacus 
« had compoſed an exhibition of his laſt princi- 
cc ples, for a diſcourſe of reception, in which he 
te painted his three favourite myſterious degrees, | 
* which were to be conferred by him alone, in 
te colours which had faſcinated his own fancy. 


ec But they were the colours of Hell, and would * 


ec have ſcared the moſt. intrepid ; and becauſe 1 

e repreſented the danger of this, and by force 
e obtained the omiſſion of this picture, he became 
* my implacable enemy. I abhor treachery and 
« profligacy, and leave him to blow himſelf and 
« his Order into the air.“ 2 
4 Accordingiy 
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- Accordingly this happened. It was this which 
terrified one of the four Profeſſors, and made him 
impart his doubts to the reſt. Yet Spartacus 
«ſeems to have profited by the apprehenſions of 
Philo; for in the laſt reception, he, for the firſt | 
time, exacts a bond from the intrant, engaging 
himſelf for ever to the Order, and ſwearing that 
he will never draw back. Thus admitted, he be- 
comes a ſure card. The courſe of his life is in 
the hands of the Order, and his thoughts on a 

_ thouſand dangerous points; his reports concern- 
ing his neighbours and friends; in ſhort, his 
honour and his neck. The Deiſt, thus led on, 
has not far to go before he becomes a Naturalift 
or Atheiſt; and then the eternal * of death 

crowns all his humble hopes. 

Before giving an account of the 8 
1 ſnall juſt extract from one dener more on a 
ſingular ſubject. Of COW DAG ?? 


ur * Minos to Sehafian, 1782: wn 


72. 


4 The propoſal of Hercules to eſtabliſh a Mi. | 
1 nerval ſchool for girls is excellent, but requires 
« much circumſpection. Philo and I have long 
.« converſed on this ſubject. We cannot improve 
« the world without i improving women, who have 
#34 « ſuch a mighty influence on the men. But 
—_ how ſhall we get hold of them ? How will their 
ih * . particularly their mathe c immerſed | 
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e in prejudices, conſent that others ſhall influ- 
« ence their education? We muſt begin with 
« grown girls. Hercules propoſes the wife of 
« Ptolemy Magus. I have no objeftion; and I 
s have four ſtep- daughters, fine girls. The 
cc oldeſt in particular is excellent. She is twenty- 
« four, has read much, is above all prejudices, 
« and in religion ſhe thinks as I do. They have 
« much acquaintance among the young ladies 
« their relations.” (N. B. We don't know the 
rank of Minos, but as he does not uſe the word 
Damen, but Frauenzimmer, it is probable that it 
is not high.) „ It may immediately be a very 
.« pretty Society, under the management of Pto- 
lemy's wife, but really under nis management. 
ce You muſt contrive pretty degrees, and dreſſes, 
and ornaments, and elegant and decent rituals. 
No man muſt be admitted. This will make 
« them become more keen, and they will go much 
« farcher than if we were preſent, or than if they 
ee thought that we knew of their proceedings 
«Leave them to the ſcope of their own fancie 
c and they will ſoon invent myſteries which wi 
ec put us to the bluſh, and create an enthuſiaſ 
« which we can never equal. They will be our 
« great apoſtles. Reflect on the reſpect, nay, the — 
« awe and terror, inſpired by the female myſtios 99 8 5 
of nnn. (Think of the Daniads—think of 
4 5 « the 


* 
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the Theban Bacchantes.) Ptolemy's wife mult! 
direct them, and ſhe will be inſtructed by Pto- | 
'« Jemy, and my ſtep-daughters will conſult with 
« me. We muſt always be at hand to prevent 
e the introduction of any improper queſtion. | | 
« We muſt prepare themes for their diſcuffion— | 
« thus we ſhall confeſs them, and infpire them | 
« with our ſentiments. No man, however, muſt\ 
* come near them. This will fire their roving | 
« fancies, and we may expect rare myſteries. | 
« But I am doubtful whether this aſfociation 
te will be durable. Women are fickle and impa- 
« tient, Nothing will pleaſe them but hong | 
©« from degree to degree, through a heap of in- 
ec fjenificant ceremonies, which will ſoon loſe 
« their novelty and influence. To reſt ſeriouſly 
© in one rank, and to be ſtill and filent when 
s they have found out that the whole is a cheat,” 
(hear the, words of an experienced Maſon,) “ is 
tc a taſk of which they are incapable. They have 
© not our motives to perſevere for years, allow- 
cc ing themſelves to be led about, and even then 
* to hold their tongues when they find that they 
© have been deceived. Nay there is a riſk that 
e they may take it into their heads to give things 
0 an. Oppoſite turn, and then, by voluptuous al- 
r jurements, heightened by affected modeſty and 
4. deceney, which give them an irreſiſtible em- 
| 5 1 « pire 


1 
* 


SAP r. E ILY MINATI: ei 
e pire qyer the beſt men, they may turn our Or- 
« der upſide NE ORE in ry? ryrn wu ** 
« the new one.. my 
Such is the aner which Ry be” got 
| from the private correſpondence. It is needleſs - 

to make | more extracts of every kind of vice and 
trick. I have taken ſuch as ſhaw a little of the 
plan of the Order, as far as the degree of Nlumi- * 
natus Minor, and the vile purpoſes which art con- 
cealed under all their ſpecious declamation. A 
very minute account is given of the plan, the 
ritual, ceremonies, & c. and even the inſtructions 
and diſcourſes, in a book called the Acbte Nlumi- 
nat, publiſhed at Edeſſa (Frankfurt) in 1787. 
Philo ſays, © chat this is quite accurate, but thut 
© he does not know the author.“ 1 proceed to 
give an account of their higher degrees, as they 
are to be ſeen in the book called Neugft Ar- 
beitung des Spartacus und Philo. And the au- 
thenticity of the accounts is atteſted by Groll- 
man, a private gentleman of independent fortune, 
who read them, ſigned and ſealed by 'Spartdcus 
and the Areopogite. © 

The ſeries of ranks and progreſs of the Pupil 
were. Arge rd as follows: 1 We A 
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; vet eo. (--- = - - - Apptentice, 
"4% * — — ow Felſow Craft, 

- = - - - - - Maſter,  - 

Lum. dirigens, Scotch Knight. 


Preſbyter, Prieſt, 
8 80 Thins * 


n Greater pon ge] 
The * muſt be almoſt ſick of ſo anch wil. 


p F and would be diſguſted with the minute detail, 


in which the cant of the Order is ringing continu- 
ally in his ears. I ſhall therefore only give ſuch a 
ſhort extract as may fix our notions of the object 


of the Order, and the morality of the means em- 


ployed for attaining it. We need not go back to 
the lower degrees, and ſhall begin with the ILT 
 MINATOS DIRIGENS, Or ScoTCH KNIGHT. 
After a ſhort introduction, teaching us how 
the holy ſecret Chapter of Scotch Knights is 
aſſembled, wo have, I. Fuller accounts and in- 


ſtructions relating to the whole. II. Inſtructions 
for the lower claſſes of Maſonry. III. Inſtruc- 


tions relating to Maſon Lodges in general. IV. 


Account of a reception into this degree, with the 
bond which each ſubſcribes before he can be ad- 


mitted. V. Concerning the Solemn Chapter for 


reception. VI. Opening of the Chapter. VII. 
Ritual of reception, and the Oath. VIII. Shut- 


ting ofthe Chapter. IX. Agape, or Loye-Feaſt. 


X. Ce- 


rene ; i 


- 
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X. Ceremonies ofthe conſecration of the Chapter, 
Appendix A, Explanation of the Symbols of Free 


Maſonry. B, Catechiſm for the Scotch Knight. 


C, Secret Cypher. 


In N*1. it is ſaid, that the « chief ſtudy of the 


+ Scotch Knight is to work on all men'in ſuch 
« 4 way as is moſt inſinuating. II. He muſt 
* endeavour to acquire the poſſeſſion of conſi- 
« derable property. III. In all Maſon Lodges 
« we mult try Yecretly to get the upper hand. 
« The Maſons do not know what Free Maſonry 
is, their high objects, nor their higheſt Supe- 
_ « rjors, and ſhould be directed by thoſe who will 
* lead them along the right road. In pre- 


« paring a candidate for the degree of Scotch 


> « Knighthood, we mult bring him into dilem- 
mas by enſnaring queſtions. We muſt endea- 
ce your to get the diſpoſal of the money of the 
« Lodges of the Free Maſons, or at leaſt take 
« care that ic be applied to purpoſes favourable 
to our Order but this muſt be done in a way 
« that ſhall not be remarked. Above all, we 
* muſt puſh forward with all our ſkill the plan 
« of Eclectic Maſonry, and fot this purpoſe follow 
« up the circular letter already ſent to all the 
4 Lodges with every thing that can inereaſe their 
« preſent embarraſſment.” In the bond of N*IV. 
the candidate binds himſelf to © confider and 
treat the Illuminati as the Superiors of Free 


x2 Maſonry, 
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« Maſonry," and endeavour, in all the Maſon 
Lodges which he frequents, to have the Maſonry 
te of the Illuminated, and particularly the Scotch 
e Noviciate, introduced into the Lodge.” (This 
is not very different from the Maſonry of the Che- 
valier de 1 Aigle of the Rofaic Maſonry, making 
the Maſter's degree a fort of commemoration of 
the Paſſion, but without giving that character to 
Chriſtianity which is peculiar to Illuminatiſm.) 
Jeſus Chriſt is repreſented as the enemy of ſuper- 


ſtitious obſervances, and the affertor of the Em- 


pire of Reaſon and of Brotherly love, and his 
death and memory as dear to mankind. This evi- 
dently paves the way for Weiſhaupt's Chriſtianity. 
The Scotch Knight alſo engages © to confider 

« the Superiors of the Order as the unknown 
« Syperiors of Free Maſonry, and to contribute all 
te he can to their gradual union.” In the Oath, 
te Ne VII. the candidate ſays, e J will ne ver more be 
7 a flatterer of the great, I will never be a lowly 
Fc ſervant of Princes; but] will ſtrive with ſpirit, 
cc and with addreſs, for virtue, wiſdom, and li- 
« berty. I will powerfully oppoſe ſuperſtition, 
c flander, and deſpotiſm; ſo that, like a true fon 
« of the Order, I may ſerve the world. I will 
« never ſacrifice the general good, and the happi- 


« neſs of the world, to my private intereſt. I will 


« boldly defend my brother againſt ſlander, will 


« follow out the traces of the pure and true Reli- 
cc gion 
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* gion poihted out to me in my inſtruftions, and 
in the doctrines of Maſonry ; and will faithfully 

te report to my W the in 
te therein.“ 

When he gets 45 firoke whic"dubs — in 
Knight, the Preſes fays to him, « Now prove thy- 
« ſelf, by thy ability, equal to Kings, and never 
&« from this time forward Eg to one 
« who is, like thyſelf, but a man. — 

Ne TX. is an account of the Love- Feaſt. 4 
17, There is a Table Lodge, opened as uſual, 
but in virtue of the ancient Maſter-word. Then 
it is ſaid, © Let moderation, fortitude, morality, 
e and genuine love of the Brethren,” with the 
© overflowing of innocent and careleſs mirth, 
« reign here.” (This is almoſt verbatim from 
Toland.) 

ad, In the middle of a bye-table i is a chalice, a 
pot of wine, an empty plate, and a plate of unlea- 
vened bread— All is covered with a green eloth. 

34, When the Table Lodge is ended; and the 
Prefect ſees no obſtacle, he ſtrikes on this bye · 
table the ſtroke of Scotch Maſter, and his ſignal 
is repeated by the Senior Warden. All are ſtill 
and ſilent. The Preſect lifts off the cloth. 

4th, The Prefect aſks, whether the Knights are 
in the diſpoſition to partake of the Love - Feaſt in 
earneſt, peace, and contentment. If none hefi- 
tates, or offers to retire, he takes the plate with 
the bread and fays, ; 


N 3 * 


\ 
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=" J. of N. our Grand-Mafter, in the night in 
er hich he was betrayed by his friends, perſecuted 
cc for his love for truth, impriſoned, and con- 
« demned to die, aſſembled his truſty Brethren, 
« to celebrate his laſt Love-Feaſt—which is ſigni- 
« fied to us in many ways. He took bread (tak- 
<« ing it) and broke it (breaking it) and bleſſed 
ce it, and gave it to his diſciples, &c.—This ſhall 
e be the mark of our Holy Union, &c. Let 
ct each of you examine his heart, whether love 
es reigns in it, and whether he, in full imitation os 
ec our Grand-Maſter, is ready to lay en his uſe 
ce for his Brethren, | > 
d Thanks be to our Grand-Maſter, _ has 
te appointed this feaſt as a memorial of his kind- 
« nefs, for the uniting of the hearts of thoſe who 
« love him.— Go in peace, and bleſſed be this 
e new. Aſſociation which we have formed.— | 
« Bleſſed be ye who remain loyal, and ſtrive for 
<« the good cauſe.” : = 
- th, The Prefect immediately cloſes the Chap- 
ter with the uſual ceremonies of the Loge de Table. 
6tb, It is to be obſerved, that no Prieſt of the 
Order muſt be preſent at this Eove-Feaſt, and 
that even the Brother Servitor quits the Lodge, 
| I muſt obſerve here, that Philo, the manufac- 
| turer of this ritual, has done it very injudiciouſly; 
it has no reſemblance whatever to the Love-Feaſt 
of the primitive Chriſtians, and is merely a copy 
2 of a ſimilar thing 1 in one of the ſteps of French 
1 fn Maſonry, 
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Maſonry. Philo's reading in church hiſtory was 
probably very ſcanty, or he truſted that the can 
| didates would not be very nice in their exami- 
nation of it, and he imagined that it would do 
well enough, and © tickle ſuch as had a religious 
ce hankering. ” Spartacus diſliked it exceedingly 
—it did not accord with his ſerious conceptions, . 
and he juſtly calls it Jouer la Religion. 5 
The diſcourſe of reception is to be found alſo 
in the ſecret correſpondence (Nachtrag II. A5 
theilung, p. 44). But it is needleſs to inſert it here. 
I have given the ſubſtance of this and of all the 
coſmo-political declamations already in the pane- - 
gyric introduction to the account of the proceſs of 1 
education. And in Spartacus's letter, and in Phi- 
lo's, I have given an abſtract of the introduction 
to the explanation given in this degree of the 
ſymbols of Free Maſonry. With reſpe& to the 
explanation itſelf, it is as flovenly and wretched ag 
can be imagined, and ſhows that Spartacus truſted _, 
to much more operative principles in the human 
heart for the reception of his nonſenſe than the 
dictates of unbiaſſed reaſag. None but promiſing 
ſubjects were admitted thus far—fuch as would 
not boggle ; and their principles were already ſuf- 
ficiently apparent to allure him that they would . 
be contented with any thing that made game of 
religion, and would be diverted by the ſeriouſneſs 
which a chance devotee might exhibitduringtheſe 
= caricatures of Chriſtianity and Free Maſonry. 
N 4 But 
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But there is conſiderable addrefs in the way that 
Spartacus prepares his pupils for having all this 
mummery ſhown in » true * and over- 
corned. 

* Examine, read, think on et MAY 
There are many things which one cannot find 
& out without a guide, nor even learn without 
ce inſtruction. T hey require ſtudy and zeal. 
« Should you in any future period think that you 
ce have conceived 2 clearer notion of them, that 
e you have found a paved road, declare your diſ- 
te coveries to your Superiors; it is thus that you 
ec improve your fnind ; they expect chis, of you; 
« they know the true path but will not point it 
ce out enough if they aſſiſt you in every approach 
* to it, and warn you when you recede from it. 
They have even put things in your way to try 
« your powers of leading yourſelf through the 
& difficult” track of diſcovery. In this procefs 
te the weak head finds only child's play the ini- 
« tiated finds objects of thought which language 
 * cannot expreſs, and the thinking mind finds 

* ſood for his faculties.” By ſuch forewarnings 
as theſe Weiſhaupt leaves room for any deviation, 
for any ſentiment or opinion of the individual 
that he may afterwards chooſe to encourage, and 
« to whiſper in their ear (as he expreſſes it many 
ec things which he did not find it prudent to in- 
7 ſert in a printed compend. 75 


But 
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But all the principles and aim of Spartacus aud 
of his Order are moſt diſtinctly ſeen in the third 
or Myftery Claſs. I proceed therefore to give 
ſome account of it. By the Table it appears to 
have two degrees, the Leſſer and the Greater 
| Myſteries, each of which have two departments, 
one relating chiefly to . and the other to 
Politics. 

The Prieſt's degree contains, 1. An Introduc- 
tion. 2. Further Accounts of the Reception into. 
this degree. 3. What is called Inſtruction in the 
Third Chamber, which the candidate muſt read 
over. 4. The Ritual of Reception. g. Inſtruc= | 
tion for the Firſt Degree of the Prieſt's Claſs, 
called Inſtructio in Scientificis, 6. Account of the 
| Conſecration of a Dean, the Superior of this 
Lower Order of Prieſts. 

The Regent degree contains, 1. Directions to 
the Provincial concerning the diſpenſation of this 
degree. 2. Ritual of Reception. 3. Syſtem of 
Direction for the whole Order. 4. Inſtruction 
for the whole Regent degree. 5. Inſtruction for 
the Prefects or Local Superiors. 6. Inſtruction 
for the Provincials. 

The moſt remarkable thing in the Prieſt's de- 
gree is the Inſtruction in the Third Chamber. It 
is to be found in the private correſpondence 
(Nachtrage Original Schriften 1787, 2d 45. 
heilung, page 44). There it has the title 

„ | 42 : Diſcourſe » 
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Diſcourſe to the Illuminati Dirigentes, or Scotch 
Knights. In the critical hiſtory, which is annex- 
ed to the Nevefte Arbeitung, there is an account 
given of the reaſon for this denomination ; and 
notice is taken of ſome differences between the 
inſtructions here contained and that diſcourſe. 
This inſtruftion begins with ſore complaints 
of the low condition of the human race; and 
the cauſes are deduced from religion and ftate- 
government. Men originally led a patriarchal 
cc life, in which every father of a family was 
ce the ſole lord of his houſe and his property, 
« while he himſelf poſſeſſed general freedom and 
« equality. But they ſuffered themſelves to be 
« oppreſſed gave themfelves upto civil ſocieties, 
; ec and formed ſtates. Even by this they fell; and 
| « this is the fall of man, by which they were 
« thruſt into unſpeakable miſery. To get out of 
< this ſtate, to be freed and born again, there is 
© no other mean than the uſe of pure Reaſon, 
<« by which a general morality may be eſtabliſhed, 
« which will put man in a condition to govern 
« himſelf, regain. his original worth, and diſpenſe 
« with all political ſupports, and particularly 
ce with rulers. This can be done in no other way 
te but by ſecret aſſociations, which will by de- 
« grees, and in ſilence, poſſeſs themſelves of the 
te government of the States, and make uſe of 


* 2 means for this purpoſe which the wicked 
. « uſe 


* 
— 


. , 
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te uſe for attaining their baſe ends. Princes and 
« Prieſts are in particular, and var Fe the 
« wicked, whoſe hands we muſt tie up by means 
« of theſe aſſociations, if we cannot root them 
e out altogether. | 

« Kings are parents. The OT FT 
« ceaſes with the incapacity of the child ; and 
« the father injures his child, if he pretends to 
« retain his right beyond this period. When a 
ec nation comes of age, their ſtate of wardſhip 1 Is 
« at an end,” 
Here follows a long e againſt Patri- 
otiſm, as a narrow- minded principle when com- 
pared with true Coſmo«+politiſm. Nobles are re- 
preſented as © a race of men that ſerve not the 
« nation but the Prince, whom a hint from the 
t Sovereign ſtirs vp againſt the nation, who are 
« retained ſervants and miniſters of deſpotiſm, 
« and the mean for oppreſſing national liberty. 
Kings are accuſed of a tacit convention, under 
« the flattering appellation of the balance of 
e power, to keep nations in ſubjection. 1 

“The means to regain Reaſon her rights to 
* raiſe Liberty from its aſhes—to reſtore to man 
* his original rights to produce the previous 
e revolution in the mind of man—to obtain an 
te eternal victory over oppreflors—and to work 
< the redemption of mankind, are ſecret ſchools 
* of wiſdom. When the worthy have ſtrengthen- 
« bay _ „ by numbers, they are ſecure, 

« and 
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er and then they begin to become powerful, and 
cc terrible to the wicked, of whom many will, for 
(cc ſafety, amend- themſelves—many will come 
te over to our party, and we ſhall bind the hands 
« of the reſt, and finally conquer them. Who- 
ever ſpreads general Illumination, augments 
mutual ſecurity; Illumination and ſecurity 
« make Princes unneceſſary; Illumination per- 
« forms this by creating an effective Morality, 
« and Morality makes a nation of full age fit to 
« govern itſelf ; and ſince it is not impoſſible to 
ce produce a juſt Morality, it is * to ren 
ce freedom for the world. | 
« We muſt therefore enden our Fwy 
et and eſtabliſh a legion, which ſhall reſtore the 
Le rights of man, original arty and independ- 
« ence, 
1 Teſus Chriſt'--bur I am Bok of all this. The 
following queſtions are put to the candidate : 
1. Are our civil conditions in the world the 
*« deſtinations that ſeem to be the end of our na- 
te ture, or the purpoſes for which man was placed 
tc on this earth, or are they not? Do ſtates, civil 
cc obligations, popular religion, fulfil the inten- 
tc tions of men who eſtabliſhed them? Do ſecret 
e aſſociations promote inſtruction and true human 
ce ens, or are they the children of neceſſity, 


"x & i WAA 


« 3 or the i Inventions, 5 vain and cunning 
« men?” 


. « What 
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* What civil aſſociation, what ſcience, do my 
te think to the purpoſe, and what are not? 

3. © Has there ever been any other in ths 
« world, is there no other more ſimple on 
cc and what do you think of it?“ 

4- Does it appear poſſible, after having gone 
$6 ah all the nonentities of our civil conſtitu- 
« tions, to recover for once our firſt ſimplicity, 
« and get back to this honourable uniformity ?”? 

5. How can one begin this noble attempt; 
e by means of open ſupport, by forcible al- 
tion, or by what other way? 

6. Does Chriſtianity give us any hint to this 
« purpoſe ? Does it not recogniſe ſuch a bleſſed 
* condition as once the lot of man, and as ſtill 
cc recoverable ?” | 

7. © But is this holy religion, the 00 that 
« js now profeſſed by any ſect on earth, or is it a 
better?“ 

8. Can we I Ts religion can che O44 

t as it 1s, bear the light? Do you think that it 
« would be of ſervice, before numerous obſtacles 
« are remoyed, if we taught men this purified 
« religion, ſublime philoſophy, and the art of 
« governing themſelves ? Or would not this hurt, 
cc by rouſing the intereſted paſſions of men habit- 


* ated to prejudices, who would oppoſe this as 


« wicked ?” ? 
9. May it not be 5 to do away 


K e corruptigns by little and little, in even, 
| 9 : cc 


l/ 


— — 
- 


14 
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« and for this purpoſe to propagate theſe ſalutary 
ce and heart-conſoling doctrines in ſecret ?” * 
10. Do we not perceive traces of ſuch a ſecret 
ec doctrine in the ancient ſchools of philoſophy, 
ce jn the doctrines and inſtructions of the Bible, 
cc which Chriſt, the Redeemer and Deliverer of 
c the human race, gave to his truſty diſciples !— 
<< Do you not obſerve an education, proceeding 
« by ſteps of this kind, handed down to us from 
c his time till the preſent ?” 

In the ceremonial of Reception, crowns and 
ſceptres are repreſented as tokens of human de- 
gradation. The plan of operation, by which 
ce our higher degrees act, muſt work powerfully 


ee on the world, and muſt give another turn to 


ce all our preſent conſtitutions.” 

Many other queſtions are put to the * | 
during his preparation, and his anſwers are given 
in writing. Some of theſe reſcripts are to be found 
in the ſecret correſpondence. Thus, How far 
cc js the poſition true, that all thoſe means may 
ce be uſed for a good purpoſe which the wicked 
cc hive employed for a bad? And along with 


this queſtion there is an injunction to take counſel 


from the opinions and conduct of the learned and 
worthy out of the Society. In one of the anſwers, 
the example of a great philoſopher and Coſmo- 
polite is adduced, who betrayed a private corre- 
ſpondence entruſted to him, for the ſervice of ftee- 


Jon: the caſe was Dr. . In another, 
bas the 


* 
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the power of the Order was extended to the 
putting the individual to death; and the reaſon 
given was, that © this power was allowed to all 
« Sovereignties, for the good of the State, and 
et therefore belonged to the Order, which was 
« to govern the world. N. B. We muſt 
« acquire the direction of education of church- 
« management —of the profeſſorial chair, and of 
c the pulpit, We muſt bring our opinions into 


« faſhion by every art—ſpread them among the 


« people by the help of young writers. We muſt 
« preach the warmeſt concern for humanity, and 
ce make people indiffereut to all other relations. 
« We muſt take care that our writers be well 
« puffed, and that the Reviewers do not depre- 
« ciate them; therefore we muſt endeavour by 
« every mean to gain over the Reviewers and 


« Journaliſts; and we muſt alſo try to gain the 


«* bookſellers, who in time will ſee that it is their 
« intereſt to ſide with us.“ 


I conclude this account of the degree of Preſ- 
byter with remarking, that there were two copies 
of it employed occaſionally. In one of them all 
the moſt offenſive things in reſpe& of church and 
ſtate were left out. The ſame thing was done in 
the degree of Chevalier du Soleil of the French 
Maſonry. I have ſeen three different forms. 
In the Regent degree, the proceedings and 
inſtructions are conducted in the ſame manner. 


* 


— — —— — — 
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1 9 5 Here, it is aid, © We muſt as much as poſſible 
y { | 4 ſelect for this degree perſons who are free, in- 
7 * dependent of all Princes; particularly ſuch as 

0 « have frequently declared themſelves diſcontent- 

J « ed with the uſual inſtitutions, and their wiſhes to 

j cc ſee a better government eſtabliſhed.” | 

| | - Catching queſtions are put to the candidate for 

1 this degree; ſuch as, 

Ss | 1. Would the Society be obje&tionable which 
| | « ſhould (till the greater revolution of nature 
| j « ſhould be ripe) put monarchs and rulers out of 
3 « the condition to do harm; which: ſhould in 
Y * filence prevent the abuſe of power, by ſurround- 
| * 5 „ ing the great with its members, and thus not 

i - ce only prevent their doing miſchief, but even 

1 e make them do good?” 

0 0 | 2. Is not the objection unjuſt, That ſuch a 

_ | “Society may abuſe its power? Do not our xulers 

MW «© frequently abuſe their power, though we are 
8 5 « filent? This power is not ſo ſecure as in the 

11 ce hands of our Members, whom ve train up with ſo 

5 | EE * much care, and place about Princes after mature 

| t | LF cc deliberation and choice. If any government 

1 e can be harmleſs which is erected by man, ſurely 

_ eit muſt be ours, which is founded on morality, 

"7 « foreſight, talencs, liberty, and virtue,“ &c. 

: | | | g : | The candidate 1s preſented for reception in the 
"8 Character of a ſlave; and it is demanded of him 
| N | 72 what 25 nn him into this moſt miſerable 
1 of 


\ 
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of all conditions. He anſwers—Society=the 
State Submiſſiveneſs— Falſe Religion. A ſke- 
leton is pointed out to him, at the feet of which 
are laid a Crown and a Sword. He is afked,' 
whether that is the ſkeleton of a King, a Noble- 
man, or a Beggar? As he cannot decide, the 
Preſident of the meeting ſays to him, © the cha- 
« raſter of beitng a man 18 the only one that is of 
ce importance.” . 
In a long declamation on the hackneyed topics, 
we have here and there ſome W which 
have not yet come before us. 

We muſt allow the underlings to imagine, 
* (but without telling them the truth,) that we 
« direct all the Free Maſon Lodges, andeven all 
cc other Orders, and that the greateſt monarchs 
cc are under our guidance, which indeed is here 
ce and there the caſe. 

« There is no way of ee ng men 

« powerfully as by means of the women. Theſe | 
ce ſhould therefore be our chief ſtudy ; we ſhould 
ce inſinuate ourſelves into their good opinion, 
« give them hints of emancipation from the ty- 
ce ranny of public opinion, and of ſtanding up for 
« themſelves ; it will be an immenſe relief to 
te their enſlaved minds to be freed from any one 
ce bond of reſtraint, and it will fire them the 
e more, and cauſe them to work for us with zeal, 

| 8 « without 
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; « without knowing that they do ſo ; for they will 
te only be indulging their own deſire of perſonal 
« admiration. * 
+ We muſt win the common people i in every | 
« corner, This will be obtained chiefly by 
« means of the ſchools, and by open, hearty 
ce behaviour, ſhow, condeſcenſion, popularity, 
'« and toleration of their prejudices, which we 
te ſhall at leiſure root out and diſpel. — 
«Tf a writer publiſhes any thing that attracts 
« notice, and is in itſelf juſt, but does not accord 
« with our plan, we muſt endeavour to win him 
ce oyer, or decry him. 
© A chief object of our care muſt be to keep 
own that laviſh veneration for Princes which 
cc 0 much diſgraces all nations. Exen in the 
51-4 diſant free ] free England, the filly Monarch fays, 
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2 monly very weak heads, are only the farther | 
« corrupted by this ſervile flattery. But let us at 
te once give an example of our ſpirit by our be- 
« haviour with Princes; we muſt avoid all fami- 
te Iiarity - never entruſt ourſelves to them—be- 
ce have with preciſion, but with civility, as to 
cc other men—ſpeak of them on an equal footing 
« —this will in time teach them that they are 
& "Op nature men, if they have ſenſe and ſpirit, 
. « and 


. * 
40 * ö * 
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« and that only by convention they are Lords. 
We muſt aſſiduouſly collect anecdotes, and 
« the honourable and mean actions, both of the 
« jeaſt and the greateſt; and when their names 
« occur in any records which are read in our 
« meetings, let them ever be nn 
« theſe marks of their real worth. | 
« The great ſtrength of our Order lies in its 
ee concealment ; let it never appear in any place 
ct in its own name, but always covered by an- 
« other name, and another occupation. None 
* 15 fitter than the three lower degrees of Free Ma- 
& ſoury ; the public is accuſtomed to it; expetrs 
« little from it, and therefore takes little notice 
« it. Next to this the form of a learned or 
« literary ſociety is beſt ſuited to our purpoſe, 
te and had Free Maſonry not exiſted, this cover 
« would have been employed; and it may be 
t much more than a cover, it may be a powerful 
cr engine in our hands. By eftabliſhing reading ſocie- 
ce ties, and ſubſcription libraries, and taking theſe 
te under our direction, and ſupplying them through 
e our labours, we may turn the 2 mend INS 
* way we will, | 
e In like manner we muſt try to oben an in- 
© fluence in the military academies, (this may be 
of mighty conſequence,) the printing houſes, 
ec & bookſellers ſhops, chapters, and in ſhort in all 
<« offices which have any effect, either in form- 


24 « Ss or in managing, or even in directing the 
o 2 mind 
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e mind of man: painting and ne we 
"cc highly worth our care*.” | 


Could our Prefect“ (obſerve it is to the Max- 


minati Regentes he is ſpeaking, whoſe officers are 
Prefecti) © fill the judicatories of a ſtate with our 


ce worthy members, he does all that man can do 
« for the Order, It is better than to gain the 
« Prince himſelf. Princes ſhould never get be- 
« yond the Scotch knighthood. They either 
t never proſecute any thing, or they twiſt every 
ce thing to their own advantage. 

« A Literary Society is the moſt proper form 
te for the introduction of our Order into any ſtate 


« where. we are yet ſtrangers.” (Mark this!) 


ce — of the Order muſt ſurely be turned 
« to the vantage of its members. All muſt be 
« aſſiſted, They muſt be preferred to all perſons 
<« otherwiſe of equal merit. Money, ſervices, ho- 
e nour, goods, and blood, muſt be expended for 
« the fully proved Brethren, and the unfortunate 
tc muſt be relieved by the funds of the Society.“ 
As evidence that this was not only their in- 
ftrudions, but alſo their aſſiduous practice, take 
the following report from the overſcer of Greece 


(Bavaria): 
* (They were frongiy fuſpekted of having publiſhed ſome 


fcandalous caricatures, and ſome very immoral prints.) They 
ſcrupled at no mean, however baſe, for corrypting the nation. 


Mirabeau had done the {ame thing at Berlin. By politi 


r they corrupt even ſuch as cannot 
read. 105 0 
| h 
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In Cato's bandgwriting. : 
« The number (about boo) of Members re- 


ce Jates to Bavaria alone. 
In Munich there is a welt contin meet- 
« ing of Illuminati Majores, a meeting of excel- 
e lent Iluminati Minores, a reſpectable Grand 
« Lodge, and two Minerval aſſemblies. There 
eis a Minerval Aſſembly at Freyſſing, at Landſ- 
te berg, at Burghauſen, at Straſburg, at Ingol- 
te ſtadt, and at laſt at Regenſburg *. 

« At Munich we have bought a houſe, and 
ce by clever meaſures have brought things ſo far, 
ce that the citizens take no notice of it, and even 
« ſpeak of us with eſteem. We can openly go 
« to the houſe every day, and carry on the buſi- 
« neſs of the Lodge. This is a great deal for 
« this city. In the houſe is a good muſeum of 
* natural hiſtory, and apparatus for experiments: 
« alſo a library which daily increaſes, The gar- 
te den is well occupied by botanic ſpecimens, and 
„the whole has the appearance of a ſociety of 
0 zealous naturaliſts. 

« We get all the literary journals, We take 
te care, by well-timed pieces, to make the citi- 
© zens and the Princes a little more noticed for 


In this ſmall turbulent city there were eleven fecret ſo· 
cieties of * Roſycrucians, Clair-voyants, &c. 


93 = certain 
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« certain little lips. We oppoſe the monks with 
te all our might, and with great ſucceſs. 

The Lodge is conſtituted entirely according 
ec to our ſyſtem, and has broken off entirely from 

cc Berlin, and we have nearly finiſhed our tranſ- 
* actions with the Lodges of Poland, and ſhall 
* have them under our direction. 

« By the activity of our Brethren, the Jeſuits 
ce have been kept out of all the n chairs 
* at Ingolſtadt, and our friends preval 

te The Widow Ducheſs has ſet up 17 aca- 
e demy entirely according to our plan, and we 
« have all the Profeſſors in the Order. Five of 
ce them are excellent, and the pupils will be pre- 
- pared for us. 

« We have got Pylades put at the head of the 
te Fiſc, and he has the church-money at his 
« diſpoſal. By properly uſing this money, we 
te have been enabled to put our Brother ——'s 
© houſehold in good order ; which he had de- 
« ſtroyed by going to the Jews. We have ſup- 
ce ported more Brethren under mane” misfor- 
© tunes. 

“Our Ghoſtly Brethren have been very ; for- | 
cc tunate this laſt year, for we have procured for 
* them ſeveral good benefices, pariſhes, tutor- 
ce ſhips, &c. | | 

* Through our means Arminius and Cortez 
Gy * haye gotten Profeſſorſhips, and many of our 
e younger 


4 
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younger Brethren have obtained. Burſaries by 


ct our held. 
« We have been very ſucceſaful nt 5 


ce Jeſuits, and brought things to ſuch a bearing, 


9 


4 that their revenues, ſuch as the Miſſion, the 
ce Golden Alms, the Exerciſes, and the Conver- 


« ſion Box, are now under the management of 
« our friends, So are alſo their concerns in 
ce the univerſity and the German ſchool found- 


« ations, The application of all will be deter- 
© mined preſently, and we have fix members 
ec and four friends in the Court. This has coſt our 


ec ſenate ſome nights want of ſleep. . 
* Two of our beſt. youths have got journies 
« from the Court, and they will go to Vienna, a 


here they will do us great ſervice, 


« All the German ſchools, and the Benevolent 


ce Society, are at laſt under our direction. 


“We have got ſeveral zealous members in the 
ce courts of juſtice, and we are able to afford them 
« pay, and other good additions. Bd 

« Lately, we have got poſſeſſion of the Bar- 


cc tholomew Inſtitution for young clergymen, 


< having ſecured all its ſupporters. Through 
ce this we ſhall be able to ſupply Bavaria with fit 
te prieſts, | 

« By a letter from Philo we 221 that one of 
* the higheſt dignities in the church was ob- 
« tained for a zealous Illuminatus, in oppoſition 
O 4 even 


— 
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« even to the authority and right of the a of 
Spire, who 1s repreſented as a en and ty- 
tc rahnical prieſt. 2 
Such were the leſſer myſteries of the mund 
nati. But there remain the higher myſteries. The 
ſyſtem of theſe has not been printed, and the de- 
grees were conferred only by Spartacus himſelf, 
from papers which he never entruſted to any per- 
fon. They were only read to the candidate, but 
no copy was taken. The publiſher of the Næueſte 
Arbeitung ſays that he has read them (ſo ſays 
Grollman). He ſays, * that in the firſt degree of 
« Maus or PnrLosoPpH us, the doctrines are the 
s ſame with thoſe of Spinoza, where all is mate- 
* rial, God and the world are the fame thing, and 
« all religion whatever is without foundation, and 
eee the contrivance of ambitious men.” The ſe- 
cond degree, or Rex, teaches, © that every pea- 
« ſant, citizen, and houſeholder is a ſovereign, as 
«in the Patriarchal ſtate, and that nations muſt 
« be brought back to that ſtate, by whatever 
« means are conducible—peaceably, if it can be 
cc done; but, if not, then by force for all ſubordi- 
| « nation muſt vaniſh from the face of the earth.” 
Fr The author ſays further, that the German 
| Union was, to his certain knowledge, the work of 
the Illuminati. 2 . 


The. private correſpondence that has been 
publiſhed 1 is by n no means the whole of what was 
diſcovered 
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diſcovered at Landſhut and Baſſus Hoff, and 


government got a great deal of uſeful inform- 
ation, which was concealed, both out of regard 
to the families of the perſons concerned, and alſo 
that the reſt might, not know the utmoſt extent 


of the diſcovery, and be leſs on their guard. A 


third collection was found under the foundation of 
the houſe in which the Lodge Theodor vom guten 
Rath had been held. But none of this has ap- 
peared, Enough ſurely has been diſcovered to 
give the public a very juſt idea of the deſigns of 
the Society and its connections. 


Lodges were diſcovered, and ate mentioned in 
the private papers already publiſhed, in _ * 
lowing places: 


Munich Weſtphalia (ſeveral) | 


Ingolſtadt Heidelberg 
Frankfort Mannheim 
Echſtadt Straſburgh (5) 
Hanover Spire 
Brunſwick Worms 
Calbe Duſſeldorff 
Magdeburg Cologne 

Caſſel | Bonn (4) 
Oſnabruck Livonia (many) - 
Weimar Courland (many) 
Upper Saxony (ſeveral) Frankendahl 
Auſtria (14) + Alſace (many) 
Vienna (4) Deuxponts 
Heſſe (many) Couſel 


Buchenwerter 


* 
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| Treves n 
| Aix-l-Chapelle ( Who 


| Buchenwerter 
Mompeliard 


Stutgard (3) 7 


_ Carlſruhe, 
Anſpach 
Neuwied 62 
Mentz (2) 
Poland (many) 
Turin 
England (8) 
Scotland (2) 
Warſaw (2) 


AR (ſeveral). N. B. This was before 1786. 
1 have an up the names of the following 


members : 


Spartacus, 
Philo, 


Amelius, 
Bayard, 
Diomedes, 
Cato, 


- 


Switzerland . 
Rome 
Naples 


Florence 


Weiſhavpt, Profeſſor. | 


Bode, F. H. 


Conſtanza, Marg. | 


. Coflandey, Profeſſor. 


Kundl, ditto, 


Bartſchied 
Hahrenberg 


Ancona a 


Francde 
Holland (many) 
Dreſden (4) 


Knigge, Freyherr, i. e. 
Gentleman. 


Buſche, F. H. 


Zwack, Lawyer. 

Torring, Count. 
Khreitmaier, Prince. 
Utſchneider, Profeſſor. 


Renner, Profeſſor. 
Grunberger, Profeſſor. 
Balderbuſch, FC. H. 
Lippert, Counſellor. 


& Bart, 


- 


>> i. >a 
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Pythagoras, 
Celſius, © OO 
Hannibal, 

Brutus, 

Lucian, 


Zocuahter, Confiicius, 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus, 


Sulla, . | 


Minos, 
Tiber ius, 


P ythagoras, (2d, ) 


' Mertx. 


Bart, Counſellor. 
Loeiberhauer, Prieſt. 


Kundler, Profeſſor. 
Lowling, Profeſſor. 


Vachency, Counſellor, 


Morauſky, Count. 


Hoffstetter, Surveyor of 


Roads. 


Strobl, Bookſeller. | 
Weſtenreider, Profeſſor. 


Babo, Profeſſor. 


Baader, Profeſſor. 
Burzes, Prieſt. 


Pfruntz, Prieſt. 
Baſſus, Baron. 
Savioli, Count. 


Nicholai, Bookſeller. 


Bahrdt, Clergyman. 
Baierhamer. op 
Socher, School Inſpector. 
Dillis, Abbe. 


Meggenhoff, Paymaſter. : 


Danzer, Canon. 
Braun, ditto. 


Diſtfurſt, Aulic Counſel- 


lor at Wetzlar. A 
Fiſcher, Magiſtrate. 
Frauenberger, Baron. 
Kaltner, Lieutenant. 
Drexl, Librarian. 
Marius, 


. 
#* 


[ 
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- Marius, Hertel, Canon. 
=O Dachſel. | 
Dilling, Counſellor. 
Seefeld, Count. 
Gunſheim, ditto. 
"a Morgellan, ditto, 
Saladin,, Ecker, ditto. 
| Ou, Major. 
"HE Werner, Counſellor. 
Cornelius Scipio, Berger, ditto. 
cs Worts, Apothecary, 
| Mauvillon, Colonel. 
h Mirabeau, Count. 
Orleans, Duke. 
Hochinaer. 
Tycho Brahe, Gaſpar, Merchant. 
Thales, Kapfinger. K 
Attila, = Sauer. 
Ludovicus Bavarus, Loſi. 
Shafteſbury, Steger. 
Coriolanus, Tropponero, Zuſchwartz. 
Timon, Michel. 
Tamerlane, Lange. 
Livius, Badorffer. 
Cicero, : - Pfeft. 
Ajax, Mlaſſenhauſen, Count. 


I have not been able to find who perſonated 
Euriphon, Mahomet, Hercules, Socrates, Phi- 
-Tppo Strozzi, Euclides, and ſome others who 

5 | have 


% 
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have been uncommonly active in carrying for- 
ward the great cauſe. 

The chief publications for giving us regular 
accounts of the whole, (belides the original writ- 
ings,) are, 

1. Graſſe Abſicht as Illuminaten Ordens. 

2. — Nachtrages (3.) an denſelben. 

3. Weiſhaupt's improved Syſtem. 

4. Syſtem des Illum. Ordens aus dem Original- 

ſcbriſten gezogen. 

I may now be permitted to make a few reflec- 
tions on the accounts already given of this Order, 
which has ſo diſtinctly concentrated the caſual and 
ſcattered efforts of its prompters, the Chevaliers 
Bienfaiſants, the Philalethes, and Amis Reunis of 

France, and carried on the ſyſtem of e 
ing and reforming the world. 

The great aim profeſſed by the Order is to make 
men happy; and the means profeſſed to be employ- 
ed, as the only and ſurely effective, is making them 
good; and this is to be brought about by enligbt- 

ening the mind, and freeing it from the dominion of 
ſuperſtition and prejudices. This purpoſe is effect - 
ed by its producing a juſt and ſteady ' morality. 
This done, and becoming univerſal, there can be 
little doubt but that the peace of ſociety will be 
the conſequence,—that government, ſubordina- 
tion, and all the diſagreeable coercions of civil 
governments will be unneceflary,—and that ſo- 
J : 1 2. ciety 


| 
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ciety may go on peaceably i ina a ſtare of Pee 
liberty and equality. KP | 
But ſurely'it requires no angel from ue to 
tell us that if every man is virtuous, there will be 
no vice; and that there will be peace on earth, 
and good- will between man and man, whatever 
de the differences of rank and fortune; ſo that 
Liberty and Equality ſeem not to be the neceſſary 
conſequences of this juſt morality, nor neceſſary 
requiſites for this national happineſs. We may 
queſtion, therefore, whether the Illumination 
which makes this a neceſſary condition is a clear 
and a pure light, It may be a falſe glare ſhowing 
the obje& only on one ſide, tinged with partial 
colours thrown on it by neighbouring objects. 
We ſee ſo much wiſdom in the general plans of 
| nature, that we are apt to think that there is the 
FS Fo | fame in what relates to the human mind, and that 
the God of nature accompliſhes his plans in this 
as well as in other inſtances. We are even diſpoſ- 
ed to think that human nature would ſuffer by it. 
The rational nature of man is not contented with 
meat and drink, and raiment, and ſhelter, but is 
alſo pleaſed with exerting many powers and facul- 
ries, and with-gratifying many taſtes, which could 
hardly have exiſtence in a ſociety where all are 
equal. We ſay that there can be no doubt biit 
that the pleaſure ariſing from the contemplation of 


the works of art the pleaſure of intellectual cul- 
3 tivation, 


* 
1 — 
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tivation, the pleaſure of mere ornament, are ra- 
tional, and ſo general, that there is hardly a mind 
ſo rude as not to feel them, I might almoſt ven- 
ture to ſay, that inequality of rank and condition 
js a characteriſtic of the human ſpecies, and one 
of the chief diſtinctions between us and the brutes; 
it is undoubtedly the great incitement to the at- 
tainment of every thing that improves the human 
mind. Of all theſe, and of all the difficult 
. ſciences, all moſt rational, and in themſelves moſt 
innocent, and moſt delightful to a cultivated mind, 
we ſhould be deprived in a ſociety where all are 
equal. No individual could give employment to 
the talents neceſſary for creating and improving 
theſe ornamental comforts of life. We are abſo- 
lutely certain that, even in the moſt favourable 
ſituations on the face of the earth, the moſt un- 
tainted virtue in every breaſt could not raiſe man 
to that degree of cultivation that is poſſeſſed by 
citizens very low in any of the ſtates of Europe; 
and in the ſituation of moſt countries we are ac- 
quainted with, the ftate of man would be much 
lower: for, at our very ſetting out, we muſt grant 
that the liberty and equality here ſpoken of muſt 
be complete; for there muſt not be ſuch a.thing 
as a farmer and his cottager. This would be as 
unjuſt, as much the cauſe of diſcontent, as the 
gentleman and the farmer. 


72 his 


— 
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This igmerberoforeſecmeratgrarptotiis de. 
ſigns of our Creator, who has every where placed 
us in thoſe ſituations of inequality that are here ſo 
much reprobated, and has given us ſtrong propen- N 
fities by which we reliſh thoſe enjoyments. We 
alſo find that they may be enjoyed in peace and 
. Innocence. © And laſtly, we imagine that the 
villain; who, in the ſtation of a profeſſor, would 
plunder a Prince, would alſo plunder the farmer if 
he were his cottager. The Illumination thereſore 
that appears to have the beſt chance of making 
mankind happy is that which will teach us the 
- Morality which will reſpect the comforts of culti- 
| vated Society, and teach us to protect the poſ- 
ſeſſors in the innocent Enjoyment of them; that 
will enable us to perceive and admire the taſte and 
elegance of Architecture and Gardening, wich- 
out any wiſh to ſweep the palaces, the gardens, 
and their owner, from off the earth, * be- 
cauſe he is their owner. 

We are therefore ſuſpicious of this Illumina- 
tion, and apt to aſeribe this violent antipathy to 
Princes and ſubordination to the very cauſe that 
makes true Illumination, and juſt Morality pro- 
ceeding from it, ſo neceſſary to public happineſs, 
namely, the vice and injuſtice of thoſe who can- 
not innocently have the command of thoſe offen- 
ſive elegancies of human life. Luxurious taſte, 


keen deſires, and unbridled paſſions, would 
| prompt | 


that all may be at reſt and happy, even choughrall 
| vere equal; but to get rid of the coercion which 
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prompt to all this 5 and Ane e . 
ve ſee, equivalent to them in effect. The aim gg 


the Order is not to enlighten the mind of mann 
and ſhow him his moral obligations, und by be 


practice of his duties to 1 


poſſeſſion ſecure, and eoercion unnẽceſſary, fo 


muſt be employed in the place of morality, that 
the innocent rich may be robbed with impunity 


by the idle and profligate poor. Zut to do this, 


an unjuſt caſuiſtry muſt be employed inſtead of a 


juſt Morality ; and this muſt be defended or ſug 


geſted, by miſrepreſenting the true ſtare of man, 
and of his relation to the univerſe, and by remov- 
ing the reſtrictions of religion, and giving a ſuper- 
lative value to all thoſe conſtituents of human en- 
joyment, which true Illumination ſhows'us to he 
but very ſmall concerns of a rational and virtuous 
mind, The more cloſely we examine the prin- 
ciples and practice of the Illuminati, the more 
clearly do we perceiye that this is the caſe. 


Their firſt and immediate aim is to get the poſ- 


ſeſſion of riches, power, and influence, without 
induſtry; and, to accompliſh this, they want to 
aboliſh Chriſtianity ; and then diſſolute manners 
and univerſal profligacy will procure them the 
adherence of all the wicked, and enable them to 


| overturn all the civil governments of Europe; 


* 8 3 _y 


* 


8 of the globe, till they have reduced mankind to 
ke ſtate of one undiſtinguiſhable chaotic maſs. 


0 
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e Aich bey will think of ener mae 
and extend their operations to the other quarters 


But this 4s too chimerical to be thought their 
real aim. Their Founder, I dare ſay, never enter- 


' rained ſuch. hopes, nor troubled himſeif with tbe 
fate of diſtant lands, But it comes in his way when 


he puts on the maſk of humanity and benevolence: 
it muſt embrace all mankind, only becauſe it muſt 
be ſtronger than patriotiſm and loyalty, which ſtand 
in his way. Obſerve that Weiſhaupt took a name 
expreſſive of his principles. Spartacus was a 
gladiator, who headed an inſurrection of Roman 
ſayes, and for three years kept the city in ter- 
ror. Weilhaupt ſays in one of his letters, 41 
« never was fond of empty titles; but ſurely that 


man has a childiſh foul who would not as rea- 
« dily chooſe the name of Spartacus as that of 


Octavius Auguſtus. The names which he gives 
to ſeveral of his gang expreſs their differences of 
ſentiments. Philo, Lucian, and others, are very 
Genificantly given to Knigge, Nicholai, &c. He 
was vain of the name Spartacus, becauſe he con- 
ſidered himſelf as employed ſomewhat in the 


ſame way, leading ſlaves to freedom. Princes 


and Prieſts are mentioned by him on all occa- 
doe in d abhonrence. 7. 3,3 Da 


— 
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Spartacus employs powerful means. In the 
tle ofthe cs (en, fp, he confer over 
erg 1 
. and he ſays with great truth, ; 7 
1 Hua, ugs ſuperer —— | -- 


To fave his reputation, he ſcruples not to mur- 
der his innocent child, and the woman whom he 
had held in his arms. with emotions of fondneſs : 
aud affection. But left this ſhould appear too 
ſelfiſh a motive, he ſays, « Had I fallen, my pre- 

* cious, Order would have fallen with. me; the 
« Order which is to bleſs mankind. I ſhould not 
again have been able to ſpeak of virtue ſo as to 
« make any laſting impreſſion. My example 
« might have ruined many young men.“ This 
he thinks will. excuſe, nay ſanctify any thing. 
« My letters are my greateſt vindication.” He - 5 
employs the Chriſtian Religion, which he thinks Bs. 
2a falſchood, and which he is afterwards to ex- 8 
plode, as the mean for inviting Chriſtians of every 
denomination, and gradually cajoling them, by - 
clearing up their Chriſtian doubts in ſucceſſion, 
till he lands them in Deiſm ; or if he finds them 
unfit, and too religious, he gives them a Sta bene, 
and then laughs at the fears, or perhaps madneſs 
in which. he leaves them. Having got them the | 
length of Deiſm, they are declared to be fit, and | 
he receives them into the higher myſteries. Bur 
left they ſhould flill ſhrink back, en boy 3 
P 2 the  **; 
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Wo Fandemonian glare of Illumination which will 


' 


CHAP.) n. 


burſt upon them, he exacts from them, for 
firſt time, a bond of perſeverance. - But, as 
hilo IN there is little chance of tergiverſa- 
n. The life and honour of.moſt of the candi- 
tes are by this time in his hand. They have 


; een long occupied in the vile and corrupting 
office of ſpies on all around them, and they are 


und fit for their preſent honours, becauſe they 
ve diſcharged this office to \ his ſatisfaction, by 
the reports which they have given in, containing 
ſtories of their neighbours, nay even of their own 
gang. They may be ruined in the world by diſ- 
cloſing theſe, either private ly or publicly. A man 


| who had once brought himſelf into this perilous 
| ſituation durſt not go back. He might have been 


» 


left indeed in any degree of Inumination; and, if 
Religion has not been quite eradicated from his 
mind, he muſt be in that condition of painful 
anxiety and doubt that makes him deſperate, fit 
for the full operation of fanaticiſm, and he may be 
engaged, i in the cauſe of God, t to commit all kind 
« of wickedneſs with greedineſs.” I n this ſtate 
of mind, a man ſhuts his eyes, and ruſhes on. 


Had Spartacus ſuppoſed that he was dealing with 
good men, his conduct would have been the re- 


verſe of all this. There is no occaſion ſor this 
bond from a perſon convinced of the excellency 


of 3 But he knew them to be unprin- 
2 7 _ © cipled, 


| 
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* them. But they muſt not blab. 


could with more ſafety bring into view the great 


from civil ſubordination. Perfect Liberty and | 


<-own ſake, and therefore certainly, place every 


men. By this lure the Order will ſpread. Tf 


offices; and in keeping our other, (lich ebe 


cipled, and that the higher myſteries were fo dars 
ing, that even ſome" of ſuch men would ſtart at 


5 Having thus got rid of ain: 
aim of all his efforts=to'rule4he world by means 


of his Order. As the immediate mean for at« 
taining this, he holds out the proſpect of freedom 


Equality are | interwoven with every thing ; and 2 8 


the flattering thought is continually kept up, that 


« by the vile contrivance of this Order, the moſt 
complete knowledge is obtained of the real 
« worth of every perſon; the Order will, for its 8 


t man in that ſituation in which he can be moſt 7 


c effective. The pupils are convinced that the 
9 Order vi rule the world. Every member 
tc therefore becomesa ruler. We all think our- 


ſclves qualified to rule. The difficulttaſkis to obey 
with propriety; but we are honeſtly generous in 
our proſpects of future command. It is there= 
fore-a alluring thought, both to good and bad 


they are active in inſinuating their members into 


private correſpondence ſnows to have been the 

caſe,) they may have had frequent experience of 

peer reſet in gaining an influence on che world, 
1 53 This 
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| This muſt ber their zal. If Weiſhaupe was a 
fincere Coſmo- polite, he had the pleaſure of ſee 
ing © his work profpering in his hands. 
It ſurely needs little argument now to prove, 
chat the Order af Illuminati had for its immediate 
abject the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity, (at leaſt this 
| was the intention of the Founder,) with the ſole 
view of overturning the civil government, by in · 
trodueing univerſal diſſoluteneſs and profligacy of 
manners, and then getting the aſſiſtance of the 
corrupted ſubjects to overſet the throne. The 
whole conduct in the preparation and inſtruction 
of the Preſbyter and Regens is directed to this 
point. Philo fays, I have been at unwearied 
« pains to remove the fears of ſome who imagine 
that our Superiors want to aboliſh Chriſtianity :; 
hut by and by their prejudices will wear off, 
*, and they will be more at their eaſe. Were [ 
«to let them know that our General holds alt 
Religion to be a lie, and uſes even Deiſm, only 
ic to lead men by the noſe—Were I to connect 
ec myſelf again with the Free Maſons, and tel} 
te them our 'defigns to ruin their Fraternity by 
this circular letter (a letter to the Lodge in 
« Courland) — Were I but to give the leaſt hint 
« to any of the Princes of Greece ( Bavaria). No, 
my anger ſhall nut carry me ſo far. An Order, 
« forſooth, which in this manner abuſes human 
ﬀ napure——which: m men to a bondage 
40 * more 


| - 
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« jt for the good of mankind ; therefore for its 
* on preſervation.” (N. B. Obſerve here the 
_ eaſviſtry.) Nor will the political conſtitutions 
« ſuffer by this, for there are always thouſands 
te equally ready and able to ſupply the place. 
We need not wonder that Diomedes told the 
Profeſſors, * that death, inevitable death, from 

« which no potentate could protect them, await- | 
tt ed every traitor of the Order; nor that the 
French Convention propoſed to take off the Ger- 

man Princes and Generals by ſword or poiſon, &c. 

Spartacus might tickle the fancy of his Order 
with the notion of ruling the world; but I ima- 
gine that his own immediate object was ruling the 
Older. The happineſs of mankind was, like Wei- 

ſhaupt's Chriſtianity, a mere tool, a tool which the 

| Regentes made a joke of. But Spartacus would 
rule the Regentes ; this he could not ſo eaſily ac- 
compliſh. His deſpotiſm was inſupportable tomoſt 
of them, and finally brought all to light. When 
he could not perſuade them by his own firm- 
neſs, and indeed by his ſuperior talents and diſ- 
intereſtedneſs in other reſpects, and his unweari- 
ed activity, he employed jeſuitical tricks, cauſing 
them to-fall out with each other, ſetting them as 
ſpies on each other, and ſeparating any two that 
he ſaw attached to each other, by making the one 

a Maſter of the other; and, in ſhort, he left nothing 
wow that could ſecure his uncontrolled com- 

T mand, 
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mand. This cauſed” Philo to quit the Order, 


and made Baſſus, Von Torrinę; Kreitmaier, and 
ſeveral other gentlemen, ceaſe attending the meet- 


ings; and it was their mutual difſenſions which 
made them ſpeak too freely in publie, and call on 


themſelves ſo much notice. At the time of the 


diſcovery, the party of Weiſhaupt conſiſted chiefly. 


of very mean people, devoted to him, and willing 


to execute his orders, that by being his ſervants, 
they. might have the * of r 
others. | 


The objects, the 1 obieasof this At. | 


ſociation, are ſurely dangerous and deteſtable 
namely, to overturn the preſent conſtitutions of 
the Eurbpean States, in order to introduce a 


chimera which the hiſtory of mankind ſhows to 


be contrary to the nature of man. 
VNoaturam expellas ured, tamen uſque wards 


Suppoſe it poſſible, and done in peace, the hew 
ſyſtem could not ſtand unleſs every principle of 


citement to exertion and induſtry removed; and 


man brought into a condition incapable of im- 


provement; and this at the expence of every thing 
that is valued by the beſt of men by miſery and 
devaſtation - by looſening all the bands of ſociety. 
To talk of morality and virtue in conjunction 


with ſuch ſchemes is an inſult to common ſenſe; 


diſſoluteneſs oak rene * eee men to 
| think of it, 0 7 
n 


= 
» 25%. * 2 1 


activity in the human mind be enthralled, all in- 
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Is it anvullopiſhing therefore, to hear people 
"0 this country expreſs any regard for this-inſti- 
tution ? ls it not moſt mortifying to think that 
there are Lodges of Illuminated among us? I 
think- that nothing bids fairer for weaning our 
inconſiderate countrymen from having any con- 
nection with them, than the faithful account 
here given. I hope that there are few, very few of 
our countrymen, and none whom we call friend, 
who can think that an Order which- held ſuch 
doctrines, and which practiſed ſuch things, can be 
any thing elſe than a ruinous Aſſociation, a gang 
of profligates, All their profeſſions of the love 

of mankind are vain; their Illumination muſt 
be a bewildering blaze, and totally ineffectual 
ſor its purpoſe, for it has had no ſuch influence 
on the leaders of the band; yet it ſeems quite 
adequate to the effects it has produced; for foch 
are the characters of thoſe who forget God. 

If we in the next eee eee 
2 education, and examine it by thoſe rules of 
common ſenſe that we apply in other caſes of 
conduct, we ſhall find it equally unpromiſing. 
The ſyſtem of Illuminatiſm is one of the expla- 
nations of Free Maſonry ; and it has gained 
many. partifans, Theſe explanations "reſt their 
credit and their preference on their ow] merits. 
There is ſomething in themſelves, or in one of 
them as diſtinguiſned from another, which pro- 
cures it the * for its own ſake. There - 

fore, 
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fore, to give this Order any dependence on Free 
Maſoory, is to degrade the Order. To intro- 
duce a Maſonic Ritual into a manly inſtitution; 
is to degrade it to a frivolous amuſement for 
great children. Men really exerting"themſelves 
to reform the world, and qualified for the'taſk, 
muſt have been diſguſted with ſuch oecupations. 
They betray a frivolous conception of the taſk in 
which they are really engaged. To imagine 


that men engaged in the ſtruggle and rivalſhip 
of life, under the influence of ſelfiſh, or mean, l 


or impetuous paſſions, are to be wheedled into- 
candid ſentiments, or a generous conduct, as a 
froward child may ſometimes be made gentle 
and tractable by a rattle or hurming-top, be- 
trays great ignorance of human nature, and 


an arrogant: ſelf-conceit in thoſe who can ima - 


gine that all but themſelves are babies. The 
further we proceed, the more do we ſee of this 


want of wwiſdon. The whole procedure of their 


inſtructĩon ſuppoſes ſuch a complete ſurrender of 
freedomof thought, of common ſenſe, and of com. 
mon caution, that it ſeems impoſſible thatit ſhould 
not have alarmed every ſenſible mind. This in- 
deed happened before the Order was ſeven years 
old. It was wiſe indeed to keep their Areops- 
gitæ out of fight; but who can be ſo filly as to 
believe that their unknown Superiors were all 
and always faultleſa men? But had they been the 


men 


- 
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men they were repreſented to be, if I have any 
| knowledge of my own heart, or any capacity 
of drawing juſt inſerences from the conduct of 
dethers, I am perſuaded: that the knowing his 


Superiors would have animated the pupil to ex- 
ertion, that he might exhibit a pleaſing ſpectacle 
to ſuch intelligent and worthy judges. Did not 
the Stoics profeſs themſelves to be encouraged in 
the ſcheme of life, by the thought that the im- 
mortal Gods were looking on and paſſing their 
judgments on their manner of acting the part 
aſſigned them? But what abject. ſpirit, will be 
contented with working, zealouſly working, for 
years, after-a plan of which be is zever to learn 

the full meaning? In ſhort, the only knowledge 
chat he can perceive, is knowledge in its worſt 
form, Cunning. This muſt appear in the contri- 
vances by which he will ſoan find that he is 
kept in complete ſubjection. If he is a true and 
zealous Brother, he has put himſelf i in the power 
ol his Superiors by his reſcripts which they re- 
quired of him on pretence of their learning his 
own character, and of his learning how to know 
the characters of other men. In theſe reſcripts 
they. have got his thoughts on many delicate 
points, and on the conduct of others. His Di- 

tectors may ruin him by betraying him; and this 
withour, being ſeen, in it. 1 ſhould, think that 
viſe men would know that none but, weak or 
15411 8 bad 
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bad men would ſubject themſelves to ſuch «taſk. 


They exclude the good, the manly, the only fit | 


perſons for aſſiſting them in their endeavours to 
inform and to rule the world. Indeed I may ſay 
that this excluſion is almoſt made already by 
connecting the Order with Free Maſonry. Lodges 
are not the reſorts of ſuch men. They may 
ſometimes be found there for an hour's relax- 
ation. But theſe places are the haunts of the 
young, the thoughtleſs, the idle, the weak, the 
vain, or of deſigning Literatiz and accordingly 
this is the condition of three-fourths of the Illu- 


minati whoſe names are known to the public. 


I own that the reaſons given to the pupil for pre- 
ſeribing theſe taſks are artful; and well adapted 
to produce their effect. During the flurry of 
reception, and the glow of expettation, the dan- 
ger may not be ſuſpected ; but I hardly imagine 
that it will remain unperceived when the pupil 
ſits down to write his firſt leſſon. Maſon Lodges, 
however, were the moſt likely places for finding 
and enliſting members. Young men, warmed 
by declamations teeming with the flimſy moral 
cant of Coſmo-politiſm, are in the proper frame 
of mind for this Illumination. It now appears 
alſo, that the diſſenſions in Free Maſonry muft 
have had great influence in promoting this 
ſcheme of Weiſhaupt's, which was, in many 


poſes 


particulars, lo eee becauſe it preſup- 


f 
4 
4 
8 


dad never been demonſtrated to perſons prepoſ- 


1222 
poſes ſuch a degradation of the mind. Bur when 


. 
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the ſchiſmatics in Maſonry diſputed with warmth, 
triſles came to acquire unſpeakable 1 importance. 
be hankering after wonder was not in the leaſt 
abated by all che tricks which had been detected, 
and the impoſũbility of the: wiſhed-for diſcovery 


ſeſſed ir ãts favour. They ſtill che to believe 


that the ſymbols contained ſome important ſecret; 
and. happy will. be the man ho ſinds it out. The 


more frivolous the ſymbols, the more does: the 
heart cling to the myſtery ; and, to a mind in this 
anxious ſtate, Weiſhaupt's proffer was enticing. 
He laid before them a ſcheme which was ſome- 
what feaſible, was magnificent, ſurpaſſing our con- 
ceptions, but at the ſame time ſuch as permitted 
us to expatiate on the ſubject, and even to am- 


plify it at pleaſure in our imaginations without 


abſurdity. It does not appear to me wonderful, 
therefore; that ſa many were faſcinated till they 
became at laſt regardleſs of the abſurdity: and in- 
conſiſtency of the means by which this ſplendid 
object was to be attained. Hear what Spartacus 
himſelf-fays of hidden myſteries. -« Of all the 


ec means I know to lead men, the moſt effectual 


is a concealed myſtery. The hankering 
cc of the mind is irreſiſtible; and if once a man 
et has taken it into his head that there is a 
© in a thing, it is impoſſible to get it 
« gut, 
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out, either by argument or experience. And 


« then, we can ſo change notions by merely 


changing a word. What more contemptible 


than faxatici/m ; but call it entbiſaſm; then add 
the little word noble, and you may lead him 
er the world. Nor are we, in theſe bright 


« days, a bit better than our fathers, who found 


« the pardon of their {ins myſteriouſly contained 


« jn a much greater ſin, viz. leaving their wo” 


and going barefooted to Rome. 
Such being the employment, and ſuch 4 ai: 
ciples, ſhould we expect the fruits to be very pre- 
cious? No. The doctrines which were gradually 
unfolded were ſuch as ſuited thoſe who continued 


in the Curſus Academicus. Thoſe who did not, 
becauſe they did not like them, got a Sa bene; 


they were not fit for advancement. The num- 
bers however were great; Spartacus boaſted of 
600 in Bavaria alone in 1783. We don't know 


many of them; few of thoſe. we know were in 


the upper ranks of life; and I can ſee that it re- 
quired much wheedling, and many letters of long 


worded German compliments from the proud 


Spartacus, to win even a young Baron or a Graf 
juſt come of age. Men in an eaſy ſituation in 
life could not brook the employment of a ſpy, 
which is baſe, cowardly, and corrupting, and has 
in all ages and countries degraded the perſon who 


engages in it. Can the perſon be called wiſe 


-j | who 


| 


alted characters of the Superiots, ſo much excel- 
ling himſelf in talents, and virtue, and happineſs, 


- 
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che right of private judgment, and rely on their 


Would not this fire his mind hen he ſces with 


him is an attainable thing? No, no—it is all a 


f ence of the Order may be abuſed. Surely, in no 


ing to the genuine principles of Illumination, ) 
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who thus enſlaves himſelf? Such perſons give up 


unknown Superiors with the blindeſt and moſt 
abject confidence. For their ſakes, and to rivet 
ſtill faſter their own fetters, they engage in the 
moſt corrupting of all employments—and for 
what? To learn ſomething more of an Order, of 
which every degree explodes thedoctrine of a 
former one. Would it have hurt the young I- 
luminatus to have it explained to him all at once? 


the ſame glance the great object, and the fitneſs 
of the means for attaining it? Would not the ex- 


(otherwiſe the Order is good for nothing,) warm 
his heart, and fill him with emulation, ſince he 
fees in them, that what is fo ſtrongly preached to 


trick; he muſt be kept like a child, amuſed with 
rattles, and ſtars, and ribands-—and all the ſatiſ- 
faction: he obtains is, like the Maſons, the diver- 
ſion of ſeeing others running the ſame gauntlet. - 
Meiſhaupt acknowledges that the great influ- 


way ſo eaſily or ſo fatally as by corruptingor ſeduc- 
tive leſſons in the beginning. The miſtake or error 
of the pupil is undiſcoverable by himſelf, (accord- 


for 
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for the pupil muſt believe his Mentor to be in- 
fallible— with him alone he is':connefted—his 
leſſons only muſt. he learn. Who can tell him 
that he has PII * can n 
right? | 

Here, therefore, there is confuſion wy det 

ciency. There muſt be ſome ſtandard to which 

peal can be made; but this is ĩnacceſſible to all 
within the pale of the Order; it is therefore with- 
out this pale, and independent of the Order — 
and it is attainable only by abandoning the Order. 
The Qu1Bus Lier, the PRiMo, the Sort, can 
procure no light to the perſon who does not 
know that he has been led out of the right road 
to virtue and happineſs. The Superiors indeed 
draw much uſeful information from theſe reports, 
though they affect to ſtand in no nerd of it, and 
they make a cruel return. 

All this is ſo eee eee 
inſtruction, that, on this account alone, we may 
preſume that it is wrong. We are generally ſafe 
when we follow Nature's plans. A child learns 
in his father's houſe, by ſeeing, and by imitating, 
and in common domeſtic education, he gets much 
uſeful knowledge, and the chief habits which are 
afterwards to regulate his conduct. Example 
does almoſt every thing; and, with reſpect to what 
may be called living, as diſtinguiſhable from pro- 
feſſion, ſpeculation and argumentative inſtruction 

. ä Q& 4: are 
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are ſeldom employed, or of any uſe. The indiſ- 
penſableneſs of mutual forbearance and obedience, 
for domeſtic peace and happineſs, forms moſt of 
theſe habits; and the child; under good parents, 
is kept in a ſituation that makes virtue eaſier than 
vice, and he becomes wiſe and good without . 
expreſs ſtudy about the matter. 
But this Illumination plan is 0 over a 
it is too artifieial—and the topics, froni which 
counſel is to be drawn, cannot be taken from the 
peculiar views of the Order—for theſe are yet a 
ſecret for the pupil and muſt ever be a ſeeret for 
him while under tuition. They muſt therefore 
LF 80 be drawn from common ſources, and the Order 
143 5 | is of no uſe; all that can naturally be effectuated 
| j by this Aſſociation is the forming and affiduouſly 
foſtering a narrow, Jewiſh, corporation ſpirit, 
3 totally oppoſite to the benevolent pretenfions of 
= . the Order. The pupil can ſee nothing but this, 
1 that there is a ſet of men, whom he does not 
know, who may acquire incontrollable power, 
and may perhaps make uſe of him, but for what 
purpoſe, and in what way, he does not know; 
how can beknow that his endeavours are to make 
man happier, any other way than as he might 
have known it without having * chis collar 
round his own neck ? 
Theſe reflections addrefs ee to all men 


* 0 themſelves by the prin- 
1 I4 ciples 
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 ciples and dictates of common ſenſe and pru- 
dence, and who have the ordinary ſhare of 
candour and good-will to others. It requires no 
 fingular ſenſibility of heart, nor great generoſity, 
to make ſuch people think the doctrines and 
views of the Illuminati falſe, abſurd, fooliſh, and 
ruinous. But I hope that I addreſs them to thou- 
ſands ff my coumtrymen and friends, who have 
much higher notions of human nature, and who 
cheriſh with care the affections and the hopes 
that are ſuited to a rational, a benevolent, and a 
high minded being, capable of endleſs _— 
ment. 

Io thoſe who enjoy the cheering confidence 
in the ſuperintendance and providence of God, 
who confider themſelves as creatures whom he 
has made, and whom he cares for, as the ſubjects 
of his moral government, this Order muſt appear 
with every character of falſehood and abſurdity 
on its countenance. What CAN BE MORE IM= 
PROBABLE than this, that He, whom we look up 


to as the contriver, the maker, and director, of 


this goodly frame of things, ſhould have ſo far 
miſtaken his own plans, that this world of rational 
creatures ſhould have ſubſiſted for thouſands of 


years, before a way could be found out, by which 


his intention of making men good and happy 
could be accompliſhed; and that this method did 

not occur to the great Artiſt - himſelf, nor even 
ö 3 2 ; to 
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| 0 to the wiſeſt, and happieſt, and beſt men upon 
| earth; but to a few inſignificant perſons at Mu- 
nich in Bavaria, who had been trying to raiſe 
ghoſts, to change lead into gold, to tell fortunes, 
or diſcover treaſures, but had failed in all their 
attempts; men who had been engaged for years 
in every whim which characteriſes a weak, a 
greedy, or a gloomy mind? Finding all theſe 
beyond their reach, they combined their powers, 
and, at once, found out this infinitely more im- 
portant SECRET—=for ſecret it muſt ſtill be, other- 
wiſe not only the Deity, but even theſe philoſo- 
- phers, will ſtill be diſappointee. 
= Yet this is the doctrine that muſt be ſwallowed 
= - | by the Minervals and the Huminati Minores, to 
ö whom it is not yet ſafe to diſcloſe the grand ſe- 
cret, that there is no ſuch ſuperintendance of Deity, 
_ 7 At laſt, however, when the pupil has conceived 
4 | ſuch exalted notions of the knowledge of his 
teachers, and ſuch low notions of the blundering 
projector of this world, it may be no difficult 
matter to perſuade him that all his former notions 
were only old wives tales. By this time he muſt 
have heard much about ſuperſtition, and how 
men's minds have been dazzled by this ſplendid 
picture of a Providence and a moral government 
of the univerſe. It now appears incompatible 
with the great object of the Order, the principles 
of univerſal liberty and equality—lt is therefore 
| rejected 
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rejected without farther examination, for this 
reaſon alone. This was preciſely the argument 
uſed in France for rejecting revealed religion. ' It 
was incompatible with their Rights of Man. 

It is richly worth obſerving how this principle 
can warp the judgment, and give quite another 
appearance to the ſame object. The reader will 
not be diſpleaſed with a moſt remarkable inſtance 
of it, which I beg leave to give at length. 4 

Our immortal Newton, whom the philoſophers 
of Europe look up t6 as the honour: of our 

' ſpecies, whom even Mr. Bailly, the Preſident of 

the National Aſſembly of France, and Mayor of 
Paris, cannot find words ſufficiently energetic to 

praiſe; this patient, ſagacious, and ſucceſsful 

| obſeryer of Nature, after having exhibited to the 

wondering world the charaQteriſtic property of 

that principle of material nature by which all the 
bodies of the ſolar ſyſtem are made to form a 
connected and permanent univerſe ;| and after 
having ſhown that this law of action alone was | 
adapted to this end, and that if gravity had de- 
viated but one thouſandth part from the inverſe 
duplicate ratio of the diſtances, the ſyſtem muſt, | 
in the courſe of a very few revolutions, have gone 
into confuſion and ruin—he fits down, and views 
the goodly ſcene,—and then cloſes his Principles l 
of Natural Philoſophy with this reflection (ky 
W ee 
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4 1 This moſt elegant frame of things could not 
1 . | « have ariſen, unleſs by the contrivance and the 
1 ny direction of a wiſe and powerful Being; and if 
| 0 the fixed ſtars are the centres of ſyſtems, theſe 
g « ſyſtems muſt be ſimilar; and all theſe, con- 
f | ce ſtructed according to the ſame plan, are ſubject 
| « to the government of ane Being. All theſe he 
E governs, not as the ſoul of the world, but as 
the Lord of all; therefore, on account of his 
e government, he is called the Lord God Harro- 
. | © urg for God is a relative term, and refers 
= e to: ſubjefts. Deity is God's government, not 
WE -- & of his own body, as thoſe think who conſider 
= him as the ſoul of the world, but of his ſer- 
Z e vants. The ſupreme God is a Being eternal, 

| . infinite, abſolutely perfe&. But a being, how - 

s ever perfect, without government, is not God; 
. for we ſay, my God, your God, the God of 
« Iſrael. We cannot ſay my eternal, my infinite. 

c We may have ſome notions indeed of his at- 
1 | ec tributes, but can have none of his nature. 
t With reſpe& to bodies, we ſee only ſhapes 

« and colour - hear only ſounds touch only 

te ſurfaces. Theſe are attributes of bodies; but 

« of their eſſence we know nothing. As a blind 

ee man can form no notion of colours, we can 

© form none of the manner in which God per- 
E ceives, and underſtands, and influences _ 

te thing. 
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e Therefore we know God only by his attri= 
ac butes. What ate theſe ? The wiſe and excel - 
«lent contrivance, ſtructure, and final aim of 
| «all things. In theſe his perfections we admire 
4 him, and we wonder. In his direction or go« 
 «'yernment, we venerate and worſhip him we 
4 worſhip him as his ſervants; and God, without 
e dominion, without providence, and final aims, 
| « is Fate not the object either nn * 
| bs enn or of fear. 5 
But mark the emotions which affected the mind 

of; another excellent obſerver of Nature, the ad- 
mirer of Newton; and the perſon who has put 
the finiſhing ſtroke to the Newtonian philoſophy, 
by ſhowing that the acceleration. of the moon's 
mean motion, is the genuine reſult of a gravi+ 
tation decreaſing in the preciſe duplicate ratio of 
the diſtance inverſely; I mean Mr. Delaplace, 
one of the moſt brilliant ornaments of the French 
academy of ſciences, He has lately publiſhed . 
the Sy/teme du Monde, a moſt beautiful compend 
of aſtronomy and of the Newtonian philoſophy, 
Having, finiſhed his work with the ſame obſerv- 
ation, © That a gravitation inverſely proportional 
e to the ſquares of the diſtances was the only 
principle which could unite material Nature 
“ into a permanent ſyſtem; be alſo ſits down 
. lurveys the ſcene points out the parts which he 
dad — 


* reflection: 
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| & inſignificant planet, almoſt imperceptible in the 
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reflection: 47 Beheld in its totality, aſtronomy. is 


«the nobleſt monument of the human mind, its 


„ chief title to intelligence. But, ſeduced by the 


« illuſions of ſenſe, and by ſelf-conceit, we have 


4 long conſidered ourſelves as the centre of theſe 


4 motions; and our pride has been puniſhed by 


the groundleſs fears which we have created to 
4 ourſelves. We imagine, ſorſooth, that all this 
f « js for us, and that the ſtars influence our deſti- 


& nies! But, the labours of ages have convinced 
us of our error, and we find ourſelves oni an 


.- 


*-immenſity of ſpace. : But the ſublime. diſco» 


e veries we have made richly repay this humble 


c ſituation. Let us cheriſn theſe with care, as 
et the delight of thinking beings they have de- 


c ſtroyed our miſtakes as to our relation to the 


« reſt of the univerſe ; errors which were the 


_ © more fatal, becauſe the ſocial Order depends 


on juſtice and truth alone. Far be from us the 


dangerous maxim, that it is ſometimes uſeſul 


ce to depart from theſe, and to deceive men, in 
order to inſure their happineſs; but cruel ex- 
«| perience has ſhewn us that theſe en n 
ce totally extinct.? 

There can ö yy meaning el 
theſe laſt-words—they cannot relate to aſtrology 
this was entirely out of date; The * attempts 
cc to deceive men, in _ to inſure their happi-- 
ce neſs, 
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« neſs,” cin only be thoſe by which we ate 
made to think too highly of ourſelves. In- 


« habitants of this pepper corn, we think our- 


« ſelves the: peculiar favourites of Heaven, 
c nay, the chief objects of care to a Being, the 
« Maker of all; and then we imagine that, 
« after this life, we are to be happy or miſerable, 
« according as we accede or not to this ſubju- 
« gation to opinions which enſlave us. But truth 
« and juſtice have broken theſe bonds. But 
where is the force of the argument which entitles 
this perfetter of the Newtonian philoſophy to ex- 
vlt ſo much? It all reſts on this, That this = 
is but as a grain of muſtard- ſeed. Man wo 
de more worth attention had he inhabited Jupiter 
or the Hun. Thus may a Frenchman look down 
on the noble creatures who inhabit Orolong or 
Pelew. But whence ariſes the abſurdity of the 
intellectual inhabitants of this pepper-corn being 
a proper object of attention? It is becauſe our 
| ſhallow comprehenſions cannot, at the ſame 
glance, ſee an extenſive ſcene, and Ne _ 
| moſt minute detail. | | 
David, a King, and a ſoldier, had ci no- 
tions of this kind. The heavens, it is true, point- 
ed out to him a Maker and Ruler, which is more 
than they ſeem to have done to the Gallic philo- 
ſopher; but David was afraid that he would be 
forgotten in the crowd, and cries out, © Lord! 
N hat 
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/ 4-what is man, that thou art mindful of bim? 
| But David gets rid of his fears, not by becoming 
| a philoſopher, and diſcovering all this to be ab- 
| | furd;-—he would ſtill be forgotten, he at once 
chinks of what he isa noble creature 
high in the ſcale of nature. But,” ſays he, *I 
«© had" forgotten myſelf. Thou haſt made man 
« but a little lower than the angels thou haſt 
« crowned. him with glory and honour—thou 
40 haſt put all things under his feet. Here are 
exalted ſentiments, fit for the creature whoſe ken 
We pierces through the immenſity of the viſible uni- 
verſe, and who ſees his relation to the univerſe, 
being nearly allied to its Sovereign, and capable 
of riſing continually in his rank, by cultivating 
thoſe talents which diſtinguiſh and. adorn i it. 
1 - Thouſands, I rruſt, there are, who think that 
this. life is but a preparation for another, in 
which the mind of man will have the whole | 
wonders of creation and of providence laid open 
| to its enraptured view where it will ſee and 
comprehend with. one glance what Newton, the 
moſt patient and ſucceſsful of all the obſervers of 
Nature, took years of meditation to find out— 
where it will attain that pitch of wiſdom, good- 
neſs, and enjoyment, of which our conſciences 
tell us we are capable, though it far ſurpaſſes that 
| ofthe wiſeſt, the beſt, and the happieſt of men, 
| e will conſider this Order as degrad- 
ing 
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ing and deteſtable, and as in qirect oppoſition 
to their moſt confident expectations: for it pres 
tends to what is impoſſible, to perfect peace and 
happineſs in this life, They believe and they 
feel, that man muſt be made perfe& through 
ſufferings, which ſhall call into action powers 
of mind that otherwiſe would never have unfold- 
ed themſelves - powers which are frequently 
ſources of the pureſt and moſt ſoothing pleaſures, 
and naturally make us reſt our eyes and hopes 
on that ſtate where every tear ſhall be wiped 
away, and where the kind affections ſhall become 
the never · failing ſources of pure and unfading de- 
light. Such perſons ſee the palpable abſurdity 
of a preparation which is equally neceſſary for all, 
and yet muſt be confined to the minds of a few, 
who have the low and indelicate appetite for fri- 
volous play things, and for groſs ſenſual pleaſures. 
Such minds will turn, away from this boaſted 
treat with loathing and abhorrence. 

I am well aware that ſome of my readers 
may ſmile at this, and think it an enthuſiaſtical 
working up of the imagination, ſimilar to what 
I reprobate in the caſe of Utopian happineſs in a 
ſtate of univerſal Liberty and Equality. It is 
like, they will ſay, to the declamation in a ſermon 
by perſons of the trade, who are trained up 
to finefſe, by which they er and tickle vouy 


minds. 
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1 acknowledge that in the present caſe I do 
not addreſs myſelf to the cold hearts, who con- 
. ee 


» # 7 - i * 
4 * 2 - 


L 8 « Sink and lui in their cells of cy. 


——Peace to all ed 3 to kak cc e ani- 

« na, quibus bec cogngſcere cura; . to thoſe who 
have. enjoyed the pleaſures of ſcience; who, have 

| been, ſucceſsful—who. have made diſcoveries— 
| who have really illuminated the world—to the 
E: Bacons, the Newtons, the Lockes.— Allow me 
; | | to, mention one, Daniel Bernoulli, the moſt ele- 
| gant mathematician, the only. philoſopher, and 
| the moſt worthy man, of that celebrated family. 
| He faid to a gentleman, (Dr. Staehling,) who 
repeated it to me, that © when reading ſome of 

« thoſe wonderful gueſſes of Sir Iſaac Newton, 

« the ſubſequent. demonſtration of which has 

« been the chief ſource of fame to his moſt ce- 

« Jebrated commentators—his mind has fome- 

« times been ſo overpowered by thrilling emo- 

| 10 tions, that he has wiſhed that moment to be 
« his laſt; and that it was this which gave him 

« the cleareſt conception of the happineſs, of 

6 heaven.” If ſuch delightful emotions could 

5 be excited by the perception of mere truth, what 
muſt they be when each of theſe truths is an 


; inſtance of wiſdom, n+ when we recollect, that 
what 
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what we call wiſdom in the works of Nature, i is 
always the nice adaptation of means for producing 
beneficent ends; and that each of theſe affecting 
qualities is ſuſceptible of degrees which are 
boundleſs, and exceed our higheſt conceptions ? 
What can this complex emotion or feeling be 
but rapture? But Bernoulli is a Doctor of Theo- 
logy—and therefore a ſuſpicious perſon, perhaps 
one of the combination hired by deſpots to en- 
* flave us. I will take another man, a gentleman 
of rank and family, a ſoldier, who often ſigna- 
liſed himſelf as a naval commander—who at one 
time.forced his way through a powerful fleet of 


relief to a diſtreſſed garriſon. I would defire the 
reader to peruſe the concluſion of Sir Kenhelm 
Digby's Treatiſes on Body and Mind; and after 
having reflected on the ſtate of ſcience at the time 
this author wrote, let him coolly weigh the in- 
citements to manly conduct which this ſoldier 
finds in the differences obſerved between body 
and mind; and then let him ſay, on his con- 
ſcience, whether they are more feeble than thoſe 
which he can draw from the eternal ſleep of 
death. If he thinks that they are—he is in the 
proper frame for initiation into Spartacus 8 


N myſteries. He may be either Macvs or 
EX, 
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the Venetians with a ſmall ſquadron, and brought 
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Mere this a proper place for conſidering the 
|  queſtionasaqueſtion of ſcience or truth, I would 
- fay, that every man who has been a ſucceſsful 

ſtudent of Nature, and who will reſt his conelu- 

fions on the ſame maxims of probable reaſoning | 

dat have procured him ſucceſs in his paſt re- 
ſearches, will conſider it as next to certain that 

| there is another ſtate of exiſtence for rational 
man. For he muſt own, that if this be not the 

| caſe, there is a moſt ſingular exception to a pro- 

| poſition which the whole courſe of his experience 
has made him conſider as a truth founded on 

/ _ univerſal induction, viz. that Nature accompliſbes 
all her plans, and that every claſs of beings at- 
rains all the improvement of which it is capable. 
Let him but turn his thoughts inward, he will 
feel that his intellect is capable of improvement, 
in compariſon with which Newton is but a child. 
I could purſue this argument very far, and (I 


think) warm the heart of every man whom I 
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| ſhould wiſh to call my friend. 
What opinion will be formed of this Aſſocia- 
ton by the modeſt, the lowly-minded, the can- 
did, who acknowledge that they too often feel 
| the ſuperior force of preſent and ſenſible plea- 
| ſures, by which their minds are drawn off from 
[ the contemplation of what their conſciences tell 
_ + themto e right,—to be their dutiful and filial 
| ſentiments 
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| ſentiments and emotions reſpecting their great 
and good Parent - to be their dutiful and neigh» 
- bourly affe ctions, and their proper conduct to all 
around them and which diminiſh their venera- 
tion for that purity of thought and moderation 
of appetite which begomes their noble natures ? 
What mult they think of this Order? Con- 
ſcious of frequent faults, which would offend 
themſelves if committed by their deareſt children, 
they look up to their Maker with anxiety are 
grie ved to have ſo far forgotten their duty, and | 
| fearful that they may again forget it. Their 
painful experience tells them that their reaſon is 
often too weak, their information too ſcanty, or 
its light is obſtructed by paſſion and prejudi 
which diſtort and diſcolour every thing ; or it j 
unheeded during their attention to preſent objects. 
Happy ſhould they be, if it ſhould pleaſe their 
kind Parent to remind them of their duty from 
time to time, or to influence their mind in any way 
that would compenſate for their own ignorance, 
their own weakneſs, or even their indolence and 
neglect. They dare not expect ſuch a favour, | 
which their modeſty tells them they do not de- 
ſerve, and which they fear may be unfit to be 
granted; but when ſuch a comfort is held out to 
them, with eager hearts they receive it—they 
bleſs the kindneſs that granted it, and the hand. | 
that brings it. Such amiable characters have 

| | appeared 
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— in all ages, and in all ſituations: of 
mankind. They have not in all inſtances been 


- wiſe—often have they been precipitate, and have 

too readily caught at any thing which pretended 
to. give them the ſo much wiſhed-for aſſiſtances; 
and, unfortunately, there have been enthuſiaſts, 


or villains, who have taken advantage of this uni- 
verſal wiſh of anxious man; and the world has 
been darkened by cheats, who have miſrepre- 
ſented God to mankind; have filled us with vain 


terrors, and have then quieted our fears by fines,” 


and ſacrifices, and mortifications, and ſervices, 
which they ſaid were more than ſufficient to ex- 


piate all our faults. Thus was our duty to our 


neighbour, to our own. dignity, and to our 
Maker and Parent, kept out of ſight, and re- 


ligion no longer came in aid to our ſenſe of right 


and wrong ; but, on the contrary, by theſe ſuper- 
ſtitions it opened the doors of heaven to the 
worthleſs and the wicked. —But I wiſh not to 
ſpeak of tlieſe men, but of the good, the candid, 


the MopesT, the HUMBLE, who know their fail- 
ings, who love their duties, but wiſh to know, to 


perceive, and to love them ſtill more. Theſe are 


| they who think and believe that © the Goſpel 
_ © has brought life and immortality to light,” 


that is, within their reach. They think it worthy 
of the Father of mankind, and they receive ĩt 


witty thankful hearts, admiring above all things 
the 
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the fGraplicity of ita morality, qpaideeblende) in 
one ſentence; * Do to another what: vouvcan 
« reaſonably wiſh that another ſhould do to 

« you,“ and THAT /PURITY- OF: THOUGHT) AND 
MANNERS WHICH DISTINGUISHES IT FROM ALL 
THE SYSTEMS OFT MORAL INSTRUCTION THAT 
HAVE EVER BEEN OFFERED TO MEN. Here they 
find a ground of reſignation under the troubles of 5] 
life, and a ſupport in the hour of death, quite 
ſuited to the diffidence of their own character *, 
Such men are ready to grant that the Stoics were 
perſons of noble and exalted minds, and that chey 
had worthy conceptions of the rank of man in 
the ſeale af God's works; but they confeſs that 
they themſelves do not feel all that ſupport from 
Stoical principles which man too frequently 
needs; and they ſay that they are not ſingular 
in their opinions, but that the bulk of mankind 
are prevented, by their want of heroic fortitude, 
by their ſituation, or their want of the opportu= ' 
nities of cultivating their native ſtrength of 
mind, from ever attaining this hearty ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the will of the Deity.— They maintain, 
that the Stoies were but a ſew, a very few, from 
among many millions — and therefore heir being 
ſatisfied was but a trifle amidſt the general diſcon- 
tent, and anxiety, and deſpair. Such men will 
moſt certainly ſtart back from this Illumination 
with horror and fright - from a Society which 
gives the _ to their fondeſt expectations, makes 


* See Note C. 


* 
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a ſport of their grounds of hope, and of their | 
deliverer ; and which, after laughing at their cre- 
dulity, bids'them ſhake off all religion whatever, 
and denies the exiſtence of that Supreme Mind, 
the pattern of all excellence, who till now had 
filled their thoughts with admiration and love 
from an Order which pretends to free them from 
ſpiritual bondage, and then lays on their necks a 
load ten times more oppreſſive and intolerable, 
from which they have no power of ever eſcaping. 
Men of ſenſe and virtue will ſpurn at ſuch a pro- 
poſal ; and even the profligate, who trade with 
Deity, muſt be ſenſible that they will be better 
off with their prieſts, whom they know, and 
among whom they make a ſelection of ſuch as 
will with patience and gentleneſs clear up their 
doubrs, calm their fears, and encourage their 
| hopes. ee Me rd e F 
And all good men, all lovers of peace and of 
juſtice, will abhor and reject the thought of over- 
turning the preſent conſtitution of things, faulty 
as it may be, merely in the endeavour to eſta- 
bliſh another, which the vices of mankind may 
fubvert again in a twelvemonth. They muſt fee, 
that in order to gain their point, the propoſers 
have found it neceſſary to deſtroy the grounds of 
morality, by permitting the moſt wicked means 
for accompliſhing any end that our fancy, warped 
by paſſion or intereſt, may repreſent to us as of 


great importance. They ſee, that inſtead of 
morality, vice muſt prevail, and that therefore 


18 * there 
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there is no ſecurity for the continudrice of this 
Utopian felicity; and, in the mean time, deſola- 
tion and miſery muſt lay the world waſte during 
the ſtruggle, and half of thoſe for whom we are 
ſtriving will be ſwept from the face of the earth. 
We have but to look to France, where in eight 
years there have been more executions and ſpoli- | 
ations and diſtreſſes of every kind by the pouvoir 
revolutionnaire, than can be found in the * re- 
cords of that deſpotic monarchy. © © 

I bere is nothing in the whole conſtitution of 
the Illuminati that ſtrikes me with more horror 
than the propoſals of Hercules and Minos to en- 
liſt the women in this ſhocking warfare with all 
that *© is good, and pure, and lovely, and of good 
report. They could not have fallen om any 
expedient that will be more effectual and fatal; 
If any of my countrywomen ſhall honour theſe 
pages with a reading, I would call on them, in 
the moſt earneſt manner, to conſider this as an 
affair of the utmoſt importance to themſelves. I 
would conjure them by the regard they have for 
their own dignity, and for their rank in ſociety, to 
join againſt theſe enemies of human nature and 
profligate degraders of the ſex ; and I would aſſure 


them that the preſent ſtate of things almoſt puts 
it in their power to be the ſaviours of the world. 
But if they ane remiſs, and yield to the ſeduction, 
they will fall from that high ſtate to which they 
have ariſen in Chriſtian Europe, and again ſink 
' fl - —_— n 2 into 
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| inc that inſignificancy ar. ſavery in which the ſex 
is found in all ages and countries out of the bear- 

ing of Chriſtianit xy. 

I hope that my countrywomen 1 will confer 
this ſolemn.addreſs to them as a proof of the high 
eſteem in which J hold them. They will not be 

offended then if, in this ſeaſon. of alarm and 
anxiety, when I wiſh to impreſs their minds with 
a ſerious truth, I ſhall-waive ceremony, which is 
always deſigning, and ſpeak of whom: in honeſt 

ut decent plainneſs,. .-- : -- 1 

Man is immerſed in luxury. Our accommo- 
Fave are now ſo numerous that every thing is 
| pleaſure... Even in very ſober ſituations in this 
| highly-culcivated, Society, there is hardly a thing 
that remains in the form of. a neceſſary of life, or 
| even of a mere conveniency every thing is or- 
namented it muſt, not appear of uſe—it muſt 
appear as giving ſome ſenſible pleaſure. I do not 
ſay this by way of blaming—it is nature - man is a 
refining creature, and our moſt boaſted acquire- 
ments are but refinements on our neceſſary wants, 
Our hut becomes a palace, our blanket a fine 
dreſs, and our arts become ſciences. This diſ- 
content with the natural condition of things, and 
tis diſpoſition to refinement, is a characteriſtic 
£ of our ſpecies, and is the great employment of 
our lives: The direction which this propenſity 
chances to take in any age or nation, marks its 

5 character in the moſt conſpicuous and intereſt- 
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is very conceivable that;-in- ſome, it may conſti- 
tute the chief object of attention. Tf this be the 
cle i an nations, it is furely moſt'fikely to be 
ſo in i thoſe. where the «ecdmmodaridnd — ut — 


„ 


rious nation. 4 may ſ urely, without 1 


or reproach, give that appellation t to qur own na- 


& tion at "this. moment. ; 08; you « do not 8⁰ to "the 


OO OO —ñä—ʒä——d — — 


very loweſt claſs of people, who muff! labour all 
day, is It not the chief object of all. 50. procure, 


| rc Pleaſure i in pe way or another 7 T! he 


$4353.53 a4 


of getting the means of enjoying che comforts, of 


life without farther labour - and many have no 
other object than pleaſure, | 2m 


Then let us reflect that it is woman . 
grace the whole It is an nature, it is the very 
conſtitution of man, that woman, and every 


thing med wia Wald appear as thel 
ornament of life. That this mixes with every 


other ſocial ſentiment, appears from the eonduct 
of our ſpecies i in all ages and in every fituation. 
This 1 preſume would be the caſe, even though 


there were no qualities or talents in the ſex to 


Juſtify it. T his ſentiment reſpecting the ſex 18 
neceſſary, in order to rear'(6 helpleſs, ſo 1 nice, 
and fo improvable a creature as man; without 
it, the long abiding taſk could not be performed: 
—and I think that 1 may venture to * chat 
R 3 it 
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it is. performed in the different ſtates. of ſociety 
nearly in proportion as this preparatory and indiſ- 
penſable ſent ment is in force. 
On the other hand, I think it no leſs evident 
that i it is che deſire of the women to be agreeable 
1 to the men, and that they will model themſelves 
1 according | to what they think will pleale.. With- 
out this aJuſtment of ſentiments by nature, no- 
| thing would go on. We never obſerve an we 
Want of ſymmetry i in the works of Go 

f | therefore, thoſe who rake the lead, and | give 5 

| 


faſhion i in fociety, were Wiſe and virtuous, I have 
rio doubt but that the women would ſet the 
| brighteſt pattern of every thing that is excellent. 
| Bur if the men are nice and faſtidious ſenſualiſts, 
the women wit be refined _— 42 ne W d 
tuaries, | 
| There is no deficiency in the ele mind, 
either in talents or in diſpoſitions; nor can we ſay 
= with certainty that there is any ſubje& of intel» 
lectual or moral diſcuſſion in which women: have 

not excelled. If the delicacy of their conſtitution, , 
and other. phyſical cauſes, allow the female ſex à 

- ſmaller ſhare of ſome mental powers, they poſleſy .. 
others in a ſuperior degree, which are no leſs re- 
ſpectable in their own nature, and of as great im. 
portance to ſociety. Inſtead of deſcanyng at large 
on their powers of mind, and ſupporting my 
aſſertions by the inſtances of a Hypatia, a Schur- 
man, a Zenobia, an Elizabeth, &c. I may repeat. 


the account given of the ſex by a perſog of uncom- 
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mon experience, who ſaw them without diſguiſe, 
| or any motive that could lead them to play a 
feigned part—Mr. Ledyard, who crayerſed the 
| greateſt part of the world, for the mere indulgence. 

of his taſte for , obſervation of buman, nature; 
| generally in want, and often in extreme, miſery... 
441 -haye. (ays he) always remarked that wo- 
& m men, in all countries, are civil, obliging, tender, 

« and humane; that they are ever inclined to he 
4 gay and cheerful, timorous and modeſt; and 
« that they do not heſitate, like men, to perform 
« a kind « or generous action Not haughty, not 
« arrogant, not ſupercilious, . they are full of 

« courteſy, and fond of ſociety—more, liable in 

\« general to err than man, but in general, alſo, 
x more virtuous, and performing more good ac 
« tions than he. Toa woman, whether civiliſed 
« or ſavage, .I never addreſſed myſelf in the 
« language of decency and friendſhip - without 
je receiving a decent and friendly anſwer — with 
ö « man it has often been otherwile, - = 
In wandering over the harren plains of i in- 
" hoſpitable Deamark, through honeſt Sweden, 
and frozen Lapland, rude and churliſh Finland, 
« [prin Ruſſia, and the wide ſpread re- 
« gions of the wandering Tartar,—if hungry, dry, 
«cold, wet, or ſick, the women have ever been 
« friendly to me, and uniformly ſo;. and to add 
f to this virtue, (fo worthy of the appellation, of 
eee theſe actions have been perform- 
R 4 «ed 
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ed in ſo free and ſo kind a manner, that if I 
was thirſty, I drank the ſweeteſt draught, and 
if hungry, Ta ate the coarſe meal with a reps 
<\reliſh” “ PEA. 
And theſe are they whom Weiſhaupt, would 
corrupt!” One of theſe, whom he had embraced 
with fondneſs, would he haye murdered, to fave 
| his honour, and qualify himſelf to preach yirtue ! 
hut let us not be too ſevere on Weiſhaupt—let us 
waſh ourſelves clear of all ſtain before we think 
| of reprobating him, Are we not guilty in ſome 
degree, when we do not cultivate in the women 
thoſe powers of mind, and thoſe diſpoſitions of 
heart, which would equally dignify chem in ever 
ſtation as in thoſe humble ranks in which Mr, 
Ledyard moſt frequently ſaw them? I. cannot 
think that we do this. They are not only to 
grace the whole of cultivated ſociety; bur it is in 
their faithful and affectionate perſonal attachment 
that we are to find the ſweeteſt pleaſures that life 
can give. Yet in all theſe ſituations, where the 
manner in which they are treared is not dictated 
by the ſtern Taws of neceſſity, are they not 
trained up for mere amuſement—are not ſerious 
1 | occupations conſidered as a tafk which hutts 
1 their lovelineſs? What is this but ſelfiſhneſs, or as 
'F if they had no virtues worth cultivaring ? Their 
1 Buſineſs is ſuppoſed to be the ornamenting 1 them- 
UW ſelves, as if Nature did not dictate this to them zi 
already, with at leaſt as much force as is neceſ- 
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ſary. Every thing i is preſcribed! to them Betanſt it 
makes them more Jovely—even their moral Effons 
are enforced by this argument, and Mis Woll. 
* is perfectiy right when ſhe ſays that the” 
fine leſſons given to young women by Fordyce or 
Rouſſeau are nothing but ſelfiſh and Fefihed vo- 
| luptuouſnefs, This advocate of her ſex puts her 
ſiſters in the proper point of view, when fhe tells 
chem that they are, like man, the ſubjects of God's 
moral government, —like man, preparing them 
ſelves for boundleſs improvement i in a betrer ftare' 
of exiſtence,” Had the adhered' to this view of 
the matter, and kept i it conſtatitly in fight, her 
book (which doubtleſs contains* many excellent 
things, highly deſerving « of their ſerious confider- 


ation) would have 185 a moſt valudbla work. * 


She juſtly obſerves, at the” virtues of the ſex are 
great and reſpectable, but. that i in our mad chace 
of pleaſure,conly pleaſure, they are little thought 
of or attended to. Man trults to his own incon- 
|trollable'power, or to the general goodneſs of the 


ſex, that their virtues will appear when we have 


occaſion for them “ but we will ſend for 
« theſe ſome other time: Many noble dilplays 

do they make of the moſt difficult attainments, 
Such is the patient bearing-up under misfortunes, 

which has no brilliancy to ſupport it in the effort. 

| This is more difficult than braving danger in an 
active and conſpicuous ſituation. How often i is 
a woman 


\ 


N 
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a woman left with. a family, and the ſhattered re- 
mains of a fortune, loſt perhaps by diſſipation or 
by indolence—and how ſeldom, how very ſel- 
dom, do we ſee woman ſhrink from the taſk, or 
| diſcharge i it with negligence ? Is it not therefore 
folly next to madneſs, not to be careful of this our 
greateſt bleſſing—of things which ſo nearly con- 
cern our peace — nor guard ourſelves, and theſe our 
beſt companions and friends, from the effects o this 
fatal Illumination? It has indeed brought to light 
| what dreadful lengths men will go, when under 
the fanatical and dazzling glare of happineſs in a 
ſtate af liberty and equality, and ſpurred on by 
iofatiable luxury, and not held in check by moral 
feelings and the reftraints of religion—and mark, 


reader, that the women have here alſo taken the 


complexion of the men, and have even gone be- 
yond them. If we have ſeen a ſon preſent himſelf 
0 the National Aſſembly of France, profeſſing 
his ſatisfaction with the execution of his father 
three days before, and declaring ] himſelf z true 
citizen, who prefers the nation to all other con- 
fiderations ; we have alſo ſcen, on the ſame day, 
wives denouncing their huſbands, and (O! ſhock- 
to human nature ]) mothers denouncing their 
ns, as bad citizens and traitors. Mark too what ; 
turn the women haye met with for all their 
rrid ſervices, where, to expreſs their ſentiments. 
civiſm and abhorrence of royalty, they threw 
away 
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| a their ſex, and bit the am · 9 
| putated limbs of their murdered countrymenꝰ. | 
| | Surely. theſe: patriotic women merited-that;the | 
rights of their ſex ſhould. be conſidered in full | 
council, and they were well entitled to a ſeat; hut 1 
chere is not a ſingle act of their government in 
which the ſex. is conſidered as having any rights 
whatever, or that they ate things to be cared for. 
| Are not the accurſed fruits of Illumination to 
be ſeen in the preſent, humiliating! condition of | 
| women in France) pampered in every thing that, | 
| can reduce them to the mere inſtruments of ani-- - 
mal pleaſure. In their preſent ſtate of national mo-—- 
deration (as they call it) and ſecurity, ſee Madame 
Tallien come into the public theatre, accompanied 
by other Beautiful women, (I was about to have 
miſnamed them Ladies, ) laying aſide all modeſty, [ 
and preſenting themſelves to the public view, wich 
bared limbs, à 4a Sauvage, as the alluring objects "0 
of deſire. | I make no doubt but that this is a ſe= i 1 
rious matter, encouraged, nay, prompted by go | 
vernment. To keep the minds of the Pariſians in . 
the preſent fever of diſſolute gaiety, they are at 
more expence from the national treaſury for'the - 
ſupport of the ſixty theatres, than all the penſions 
I ſay this on the authority of a young gentleman, an emi- 
grant, who ſaw it, and who ſaid, that they were women, not 
of the dregs of the Palais Royal, nor of infamous character, 
but well drefled. I am ſorry to add, that the relation, ac- 


_ companied with looks of horror and diſguſt, only provoked 
3 contemptuous ſmile from an Numinated Britiſh Fair-one. | | 


15 | | and 
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and honorary" " offices in Bricain, three times told, 
| [amount to“. Was not their abominable farce in 
4 the church of Notre Dame a bait of the fame kind, 


in the true ſpirit of Weiſhaupr' s Eroterion? «We 


4 do not,“ ſaid the high _ « call you to the 
| 4 worſhip of inanimate* idols. Behold a maſter- 


piece of nature (liſting up the veil which con- 
« cealed the naked charms of the beautiful Madmf. 


« Barbier): This ſacred image ſhould inflameall 
t hearts.” And it did ſo; the people ſhouted 
cout, No more altars, no more en no W 

ce but the God of Nature.“ — 


ſeruple to proſtitute” his daughter, if not to the 
embraces, yet to the wanton view of the public, 
with the preciſe intention of inflaming their de- 
fies. (See the account given of the dinners at 
Sillery's, by Camille Deſmoulines, in his ſpeech 

gainſt the Briſſotins.) But what will be the end 
of all this? T he fondlings of the wealthy will be 


1 Between the, roth of Auguſt 1792, and the 1ſt of 
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the Pariſian Theatres. Their immorality and barbariftn 
exceed all conception. All: the yoluptuous ſenſuality of 


\ 


antient Rome was brought on the ſtage. No decoration 


| was ſpared that could dazzle the eye, and the dialogue and 
repreſentation were calculated for inflaming the paſſions and 
nouriſhing, the hatred of all ſubordination,  B4arrtxt, the 
virtuous BArRERE, frequently ſaid from the Tribune of the 


Convention, * The infipid and ſimpering Racine only ſoftens 


« the heart. Crebillon, Crebillon without breeches—this 


« 1s the writer that ſuits Republicans.“ (Montgaillard Etat 


d la France. ) 1 
2 pampered 


3 


Orleans, the firſt prince of the blood, did 42 | 


— 
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nete e all the indulgences which faſtidi 
voluptuouſneſs finds neceſſary for varying or BY 


| |hancing, its pleaſures; but they will either be 


flighted. - as toys, or they will be immured; and 
the companions of the poor will be drudges and 


4 Les. 


| I: am \ fatty perſuaded chat it was the enthuſt aſtic 


dmiration of Grecian democracy that recom- 
mended to the French nation the dreſs à Ia 
Grecque, which exhibits, not the elegant, orna- 
mented beauty, but the alluring female, fully as 
well as Madame Tallien's dreſs 2 Ia Sauvage. It 
was no doubt with the ſame adherence to ſerious 
principle, that Mademoifelle Therouanne was moſt 
beautifully dreſſed 2 I Amazinne on the 5th of 
October 1789, when ſhe turned the heads of fo 
many young officers of the regiments at Ver- 
failles. The Cytherea, the hominum divumgue 
voluptas, at the Cathedral of Notre Dame, was 
alſo dreſſed 2 la Grecgque: there is a moſt evident 
and characteriſtic change in the whole ſyſtem of 
female dreſs in France. The Filles de Opera 
always gave the au, and were ſurely withheld by 
no rigid principle. They ſometimes produced 
very extravagant and fantaſtic forms, but theſe 
were almoſt always in the ſtyle of the higheſt or- 
nament, and they truſted, for the reſt of the im- 
preſſion which they wiſhed to make, to the faſci- 
nating expreſſion of elegant movements. This 


A indeed was wonderful, and hardly conceivable by 
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any who have not ſeen a grand ballet performed 


by good actors. I have ſhed tears of the molt 
ſincere and tender ſorrow during” the exhibition 
of Antigone, ſet to muſic by Tractta, and per- 
formed by Madame Meilcour and 8“ Torelli, 


and Zantini. I can eaſily conceive the impreſſion 
to be ſtill ſtronger, though perhaps of another 


| Kind, when the former ſuperb dreſſes are changed 


for the expreſſive ſimplicity of the Grecian. I 
cannot help thinking chat the female ornaments 
in the reſt of Europe, and even among ourſelves, 


have leſs elegance ſince we loſt the ſanction of 


the French court. But ſee how all this will ter- 
minate, when we ſhall have brought the ſex ſo 


low, and will not even wait for a Mahometan pa- 


radiſe. What can we expect but ſuch a difſolute- 


neſs of manners, that the endearing ties of rela- 


tion and family, and mutual confidence within 


doors, will be lighted, and will ceaſe; and every 
man muſt ſtand up for himſelf, ſingle and alone ? 
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12 culpæ feruls nuptias 
Primum inquinavere, et genus, er demos. 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 


— 


This is not the ſuggeſtion of prudiſn fear, I think 


is at this moment giving to the world the fulleſt 


proof of Weiſhaupt's ſagacity, and the judg- 
went wich which he has formed his plans. Can 


it 
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1n patriam populumque fluxit. Hon. ili. 6. 7s. 


it 1s the natural courſe of things, and that France 
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it tend to the improvement of our mb or 
manners to have our ladies frequentthe gymnaſtie 


| theatres, and ſee them decide, like the Roman ma- 
trons, on the rnerits of a-naktd'gladiarororwreſti 


| ker? Have we not Enough of this already With out 


_ vyaulters and- poſture · maſters, and ſhould we ad- 
mire any lady who had a rage for ſuch ſpectacles? 
Will it improve our taſte to have our rooms or- 
nameñted with ſuch paintings and ſculptures as 
filled the cenaculum, and the ſtudy of the refined 
and elegant moraliſt Horace, who had the art 


ridendo dicere verum? Shall we be improved 
when ſuch indulgences are thought compatible 


with fuch leſſons as he generally gives for the con- 
duct of life? The pure morality of Illuminatiſm 
is now employed i in ſtripping Italy of all thoſe pre- 
cious remains of ancient art and voluptuouſneſs; 
and Paris will ere long be the depoſit and the re- 
ſort of artiſts from all nations, there to ſtudy the 
works of ancient maſters, and to return from 
_ thence panders of public corruption. The plan is 
maſterly, and and the low- born Stateſmen and Ge- 
nerals of France may in this reſpect be ſet on a 
level with a Colbert or a Condẽ. But the con- 
| ſequences. of this Gallic dominion over the minds 


over their lives arid fortunes. a ta 
Recollect in what manner Spartacus nate 
to n his liſters (oe we need not ſpeak of 
| the 


e man will be as dreadful as their age) 
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the manner in which he expected that this would 


and it is perhaps the genuine ſource of the di, 


his plan- this is abundantly. plain). It 


E by. deſtroying their, moral, ſentiments, and 


their, ſentiments, of religion. Recollect, what is 


the recommendation that the Atheiſt Minos gives 


of his ſtep-daughters, when he ſpeaks of them, as 


proper perſons for the Lodge of Siſters, ( They 


etc have got over all prejudices, and, in matters of 


t religion, they think as I do. Theſe profli- 
gates judged rightly, that this affair required much 
caution, and that the utmoſt attention to-decency, 
and even delicacy, muſt be obſerved in their ri- 


tuals and ceremonies, otherwiſe the women would 


be diſguſted. This was judging fairly of the feel- | 


ings of a female mind. But they judged falſely, 
and only according to their on coarſe experience, 


when they attributed their diſguſt and their fears 
to coyneſs. Coyneſs is indeed the inſtinctive at- 


tribute of the female. In woman it is very great, 


of which the. Illuminati were ſuſpicious. But they 


have been dim- ſighted indeed, or very unfortu- 


nate in their acquaintance, if they never obſerved 
any other ſource of repugnance in the mind of 
woman to what is immoral or immodeſt it 
they did not ſee diſſike - mortal difapprobation. 


Do they mean to inlintatt, 5 that i in that regard 


which modeſt women expreſs i in all their words 


and — for what every one underſtands by | 
the 6 
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the terms of decency, modeſty, and the diſappro- 
bation of every thing that violates thoſe feelings, 
the women only ſhow female coyneſs ? Then are 
they very blind inſtructors. But they are not ſo 
blind. Philo judges more accurately of the fe- 
male character when he compares Truth to a mo- 


deſt girl, who may be led about like a lady, by | 


good ſenſe and good manners, but muſt not be 
driven like a ſtrumpet. The women are more 
ſenſible than the men to all moral diſtinctions. 
They do not indeed claſs the virtues in the ſame 
order, but give the higheſt importance to the 
comprehenſive virtue of temperance, becauſe 
their own perilous ſituation in ſociety makes it 
their chief protector. And they by no means 
oyer- rate its worth. I am convinced that culti- 
vated ſociety depends more for its happineſs on 
the quick apprehenſion and the ſtrong abhorrence 
of the women of every treſpaſs on female mo—ꝛ 
deſty, than on all the boaſted manly virtues. 
Diſſoluteneſs, or even indelicacy in the ſentiments 
which connect us with the ſex, are the chief 
ſources of all the evils in à corrupted ſociety. 
Diſhoneſty, thie ving, houſebreaking, robbery, are 
the reſources of the lower claſſes, when impelled 
by ſtrong paſſions; hazardous ſpeculations; forge= 
ries, and every ſpecies of rapacious dealing, oc- 
cupy thoſe of a higher ſtation, and mutual injury 
ſoon pervades the whole whereas a high de- 
Ns : — 
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gree of female virtue, produces a general reve- 
rence for the ſex, and we have n Wen, 
and peace and ſecurity abroad. 
The religious ſentiments by ae 
to be aſſiſted, even in the diſcharge of their moral 
duties, and ſtill more, the ſentiments which are 
purely religious, and have no reference to any 
thing here, are preciſely thoſe which are moſt 
eaſily excited in the mind of woman. Affection, 
admiration, filial reverence, are, if I miſtake not 
exceedingly, thoſe in which the women far ſur. 
paſs the men; and it is on this account that we 
generally find them ſo much diſpoſed to devotion, 
which is nothing but a ſort of fond indulgence of 
hoſe affections without limit to the imagination. 
The enraptured devotee pours out her ſoul in ex- 
preſſions of theſe feelings, juſt as a fond mother 
mixes the careſſes given to her child with the moſt 
extravagantexpreſlions of love. The devotee even 
endeavours to excite higher degrees of theſe affec- 
tions, by expatiating on ſuch circumſtances in the 
divine conduct with reſpect to man as naturally 
awaken them; and he does this without any 
fear of exceeding; becauſe Infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs will always juſtify the ſentiment, and 
free the expreſſion of it from all charge of by- 
perbole or extravagance, - | 
I am convinced, therefore, that tie-female lad 
às well adapted to cultivation nn. 
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heart will always be ſufficient for procuring it a 
 {vourable reception from them. It is therefore 
with double regret that I ſee any of them join in 
the arrogant pretenſions of our Illuminated Phi- 
loſophers, who ſee no need of ſuch aſſiſtanees for 
the knowledge and diſcharge of their duties. 
There is nothing ſo unlike that general modeſty 
of thought, and that diffidence, which we are diſ- 
poſed to think the character of the female mind. 
I am inclined to think, that fuch deviations from 
the general conduct of the ſex are marks of 2 
harſher character, of a heart that has leſs ſenſi- 
bility, and is on the whole leſs amiable than that 
of others. Yet it muſt be owned that there are 
Tome ſuch among us. Much, if not the whole 
of this perverſion, has, I am perſuaded, been ow- 
ing to the contagion of bad example in the men. 
They are made familiar with ſuch exprefſiong— 
their firſt horror is gone, and (would to Heaven 
that Iwere miſtaken!) ſome of them have already 
wounded their conſciences to ſuch a degree, that 
they have ſome Os TO PTE 
be without foundation, 
But I would call upon all, and zbgſe women in 
particular, to conſider this matter in another 
light=as ic may affect themſelves in this life; as it 
may affect their rank and treatment in ordinary 
Dociety. 1 would ſay to them, that if the world 
OM 2 wall 
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he is the ſtronger animal, and can always take 


drudges. 


| T here is ſomething of this to be obſerved in all 
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ſhall once adopt the belief that this life is our all, 
then the true maxim of rational conduct will be, 
to © eat and to drink, ſince to-morrow we are to 
« die; and that when they have nothing to truſt 
to but the fondneſs of the men, they will ſoon ' 
find themſelves reduced to ſlavery. The crown 
which they now wear will fall from their heads, 
and they will no longer be the arbiters of what is 
lovely in human life. The empire of beauty is 
but ſhort; and even in republican France, it will 
not be many years that Madame Tallien can faſ- 
cinate the Pariſian Theatre by the exhibition of 
her charms. Man is faſtidious and changeable, 


his own will with reſpe& to woman. At preſent 
he is withheld by reſpe& for her moral worth 
and many are withheld by religion—and many 
more are withheld by public laws, which laws 
were framed at a time when religious truths 
influenced the minds and the conduct of men, 
"When the ſentiments of men change, they. will 
not be ſo fooliſh as to keep in force laws which 
cramp their ſtroogeſt deſires, Then will the 
rich have _ They and the poor their 


Nay, it — — the 3 af wo- 
man's being conſidered as the moral companion 
of man that gives the ſex its empire among us. 


nations. 


6. "4 #9 4 
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nations. Of all the diſtinctions which ſet our ſpe- 
cies above the other ſentient inhabitants of this 
globe, making us as unlike to the beſt of them as 
they are to a piece of inanimate matter, there is 
none more remarkablethanthe differences obſerv- 
able in the appearances of thoſe deſires by which 
the race is continued. As I obſerved already, 
ſuch a diſtinction is indiſpenſably neceſſary. There 
muſt be a moral connection, in order that the hu- 
man ſpecies may be a race of rational creatures, 
improvable, not only by the increafing experi- 
ence of the individual, but alſo by the heritable 
experience of the ſucceſſive generations. It may 
be obſerved between the ſolitary pairs in Labra- 
dor, where human nature ſtarves, like the ſtunted 
oak in the crevice of a barren rock; and it is 
ſeen in the cultivated ſocieties of Europe, where 
our nature in a ſeries of ages becomes a majeſtic 
tree. Whatever may be the native powers of 
mind in the poor but gentle Eſquimaux, ſhe can 
do nothing for - the ſpecies but nurſe a young 
one, who cannot run his race of life without in- 
ceſſant and hard labour to keep ſoul and body to- 
gether—here therefore her ſtation in ſociety can 
hardly have a name, becauſe there can hardly be 
| faid to be any aſſociation, except what is neceſ- 
fary for repelling the hoſtile attacks of Indians, 
who ſeem to hunt them without provocation as 
the _—_ does the hare, In other parts of the 
24 þ- © world, 
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tion and it is undoubtedly here that the women 
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world, we ſee that the conſideration in which 
the ſex is held, nearly follows the proportions 
of that aggregate of many different particulars, 
which we conſider as conſtituting the cultivation 
of a ſociety. We may perhaps err, and we pro- 


bably do err, in our eſtimation of thoſe degrees, 


becauſe we are not perfectly acquainted with what 
is the real excellence of man. But as far as we 
can judge of it, I believe that my aſſertion is ac- 
knowledged. On this authority, I might pre- 
ſume to ſay, that it is in Chriſtian Europe that 
man kas attained his higheſt degree of cultiva- 


have attained the higheſt rank, I may even 
add, that it is in that part of Europe where the 
eſſential and diſtinguiſhing doctrines of Chriſtian 
morality are moſt generally acknowledged and 
attended to by the laws of the country, that wo- 
man acts the higheſt part in general ſociety, 
But here we muſt be very careful how we form 
our notion, either of the ſociety, or of the female 


rank it is ſurely not from the two or three dogens 


who fill the higheſt ranks in the ſtate. Their 
number is too ſmall, and their ſituation is too par- 
ticular, to afford the proper average. Beſides, 
the ſituation of the individuals of this claſs in all 
countries is very much the ſame — and in all it is 
very artificial - accordingly their character is 
fantaſtical, Nor are we to take it from that 

"4 claſs 
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claſs that is the moſt numerous of all; the loweſt. 
claſs of ſociety, for theſe are the labouring poor, 
wheſe conduct and occupations are ſo much die- 
tated to them by the hard circumſtances of their 
ſituation, that ſcarcely any thing is left to their 
choice. The ſituation of women of this claſs 
muſt be nearly the ſame in all nations. But this 
claſs is ſtill ſuſceptible of ſome variety and we 
ſee it—and I think that even here there is a per- 
ceptible ſuperiority of the female rank in thoſe- 
countries where the pureſt Chriſtianity prevails, 
We muſt however take our meafures or propor- 
tions from a numerous claſs, but alſo a claſs in 
ſomewhat: of eaſy circumſtances, where moral 
- ſentiments call ſome attention, and perſons have 
ſome choice in their conduct. And here, although 
I cannot pretend to have had many opportunities 
of obſervation, yet I have had ſome. I can ven- 
ture to ſay that it is not in Ruſſia, nor in Spain, 
that woman is, on the whole, the moſt important 
as a member of the community. I would ſay, 
that in Britain her important rights are more 
generally reſpected than any where elſe, No 
where is a man's character ſo. much hurt by con- 
Jugal infidelity—no where is it ſo difficult to rub 
off the ſtigma of baſtardy, or to procure a de- 
cent reception or ſociety for an improper con- 
nection; and I believe it will readily be granted, 
1 the ſhare of the women in ſucceſſions, their 
34 authority 
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authority in all matters of domeſtic truſt, and even 
their opinions in what concerns life and man- 
ners, are fully more reſpected here than in any 
hn | 

I have long been of the opinion, (and every 
obſervation that I have been able to make ſince I 
firſt formed, it confirms me in it,) that woman is 
indebted to Chriſtianity alone for the high rank 
ſhe holds in ſociety. Look into the writings of 
antiquity—into the works of the Greek and Latin 
_ - paets—into the numberleſs panegyrics of the ſex, 

to be found both in proſe and verſe -I can find 
little, very little indeed, where woman is treated 
with reſpe&—there is no want of love, that is, 
of fondnels, of beauty, of charms, of graces. | But 

of woman as the equal of man, as a moral com- 
panion, travelling with him the road to felicity 
as his adviſer his ſolace in mis fortune —as a 
pattern from which he may ſometimes copy with 
advantage ;z—of all this there is hardly a trace. 
Woman is always mentioned as an object of 
paſſion. Chaſtity, modeſty, ſober-mindedneſs, 
are all conſidered in relation to this ſingle point ; 
or ſometimes as of importance in reſpe& of 
economy or domeſtic quiet. Recolle& the famous 
ſpeech of Metellus Numidicus to the Roman 
people, when, as Cenſor, he was recommending 
marriage : 


7 


11 
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& Si fine uxore poſſemus Quirites eſſe, omnes 
« ez moleſtia careremus. Sed quoniam ita na- 
« tura tradidit, ut nec cum illis commodè, nec 
« fine illis ullo modo vivi poſſet, ſaluti perpetuæ 
« potius quam bre vi voluptati conſulendum.“ 
| 1 GELL. W. 2 * be 


What d Ovid, the great tee of the 
ſex, fay for his beloved daughter, whom he had 
; praifed for her attractions in various places of his 
Triſtia and other compoſitions? He is writing 
her Epitaph—and the only thing he can ſay of 
her as a rational creature is, that ſhe was Domi 
fida—not a Gadabout.—Search Apuleius, where 
you will find many female characters in abſtraFo 
— You will find that his little Photis (a cook- 
maid and ſtrumpet) was neareſt to his heart, after 
all his philoſophy. Nay, in his pretty ſtory of 
Cupid and Pſyche, which the very wiſe will tell 
you is a fine leſſon of moral philoſophy, and a 
repreſentation of the operations of the intellectual 
and moral faculties of the human ſoul, a ſtory 
which gave him the fineſt opportunity, nay, . 
almoſt made it neceſſary for him to inſert what- 
ever can ornament the female character; what is 
his Pſyche but a beautiful, fond, and filly girl; and 
what are the whole fruits of any acquaintance 
with the ſex PPlcalure. But why take more 
9 in the ſearch?— Look at their immortal 
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goddefles—is there one among them whom a wiſe 


man would ſele& for a wife or a friend? I grant 


that a Lueretia is praiſed—a Pontia, an Arria, a 


Tenobia but theſe are individual characters. 
- not repreſentatives of the ſex. The only Grecian- 
ladies who made a figure by intellectual talents, 


were your Aſpaſias, Sapphos, Phrynes, and other 
nymphs of this caſt, who had emerged from the 
general inſignificance of the ſex, by throwing 
away what we are accuſtomed to call its greateſt 
ornament. | 
I think that the firſt piece in which woman is 
pictured as a reſpectable character, is the oldeſt 


novel that I am acquainted with, written by a. 


Chriſtian Biſhop, Heliodorus I mean the Ad. 
ventures of Theagenes and Chariclea, I think 
that the Heroine is a greater character than you 
will meet with in all the annals of antiquity, 
And it is worth while to obſerve what was the 


effect of this painting, The poor Biſhop had 


been depoſed, and even excommunicated, for 
doctrinal errors, and for drawing ſuch a picture 
of a heathen, The magiſtrates of Antioch, - the 
moſt voluptuous and corrupted city of the Eaſt, 
wrote to the Emperor, telling him that this book 


had reformed the ladies of their city, where Ju- 


lian the Emperor and his Sophiſts had formerly 
preached in vain, and they theggfore prayed that 


che good Biſhop might not be deprived of his 


mitre. 
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mitre. It is true, we read of Hypatia, daughter 
of Theon, the mathematician at Alexandria, who- 
was 2 prodigy of excellence, and taught philoſo- 
phy, i. e. the art of leading a good and happy 
life, with great applauſe in the famous Alexan- 
drian ſchool.— But ſhe alſo was in the times of 
Chriſtianity, and was the intimate friend of Syn. 
cellus and other Chriſtian Biſhops. 


It is undoubtedly Chriſtianity that has ſet wo- 
man on her throne, making her in every reſpect 
the equal of man, bound to the ſame duties, and 
candidate for the ſame happineſs. Mark how 
woman is deſcribed by a Chriſtian poet: 


“ Yet when I approach 
« Her lovelineſs, ſo abſolute ſhe ſeems, - 
« And in herſelf complete, ſo well to know 
« Her own, that what ſhe wills to do or ſay 


« Seems wiſeft, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteft, beſt. | 
« Neither her outſide, form'd ſo fair. 
\ © So much delights me, as thoſe graceful ar, 
« Thoſe thouſand decencies that daily flow 
« From all her words and actions, mix'd with love 
And ſweet compliance, which declare unfeign'd 
Union of mind, or in us both one foul. 


And, to conſummate all, 
4 Greatneſs of mind, and nobleneſe, their ſeat 
« Build in her lovelieſt, and create an awe 
« About her, as a guard angelic plac'd.” 
M. ron. 


Thie 
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This is really moral painting, without _ abate 
ment of female chame. 
This is the natural ltr of "Ws purity 
of heart, which is ſo much inſiſted on in the 
- Chriſtian morality. In the inſtructions of the hea - 
then philoſophers, it is either not mentioned at 
all, or, at moſt, it is recommended coldly, as a 
thing proper, and worthy of a mind attentive to 
great things, But, in Chriſtianity, it is inſiſted 
on as an indiſpenſable duty, and enforced by 
many arguments peculiar to itſelf. 773 
It is worthy of obſervation, that the moſt pro- 
minent ſuperſtitions which have diſhonoured the 
Chriſtian churches, have been the exceſſive re- 
finements which the enthuſiaſtic admiration. of 
heroic purity has allowed the holy trade. to in- 
troduce into the manufacture of our ſpiritual fet- 
ters. Without this enthuſiaſm, cold expediency 
would not have been able to make the Monaſtic 
vow ſo general, nor have given us ſuch numbers 
of converts. Theſe were generally founded 
by. ſuch enthuſiaſts the rulers indeed of the 
church encouraged this to the utmoſt, as the beſt 
| levy for the ſpiritual power but they could not 
enjoin ſuch foundations. From the ſame ſource 
we may derive the chief influence of auricular 
confeſſion, When theſe were firmly eſtabliſhed, 


and were venerated, almoſt all the other corrup- 
tions 
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tions of Chriſtianity followed of courſe. I may 
almoſt add, that though it is here that Chriſtianity 
has ſuffered the moſt violent attacks, it is here 
that the place is moſt tenable. Nothing tends ſo 
much to knit all the ties of ſociety as the endear- 
ing connections of family, and whatever tends to 
leſſen our veneration for the marriage- contract, 
| weakens them in the moſt effectual manner. 
Purity of manners is its moſt effectual ſupport, 
and pure thoughts are the only ſources from 
which pure manners can flow. I readily grant 
that in former times this veneration for perſonal 
purity was carried to an extravagant height, and 
that ſeveral very ridiculous fancies and cuſtoms 
aroſe from this. Romantic love and chivalry 
are ſtrong inſtances of the ſtrange vagaries of our 
imagination, when carried along by this enthuſi- 
aſtic admiration of female purity; and ſo unna- 
tural and forced, that they could only be tempo- 
rary faſhions. But I believe that, with all their ri- 
dicule, it would be a happy nation where this was 
the general creed and practice. Nor can I help 
thinking a nation on its decline, when the do- 
meſtic connections ceaſe to be venerated, and the 
illegitimate offspring of a nabob or a nobleman 
are received with eaſe into good company. 
Nothing is more clear than that the deſign of 
the Illuminati was to aboliſh Chriſtianity—and we 


now 
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now fee how effectual this would be for the cor. 
ruption of the fair ſex, a purpoſe which they 


eagerly wiſhed to gain, that they might corrupt 
the men. But if the women would retain the 


rank they now hold, they will be careful to pre 
ſerve in full force on their minds this religion, ſo 
congenial to their diſpoſitions, which Nature hay 
made affectionate and kind, 

And with reſpect to the men, is it bot egre- 
gious folly to encourage any thing that can tend 
to blaſt our ſweeteſt enjoyments? Shall we not 
do this moſt effectually if we attempt to corrupt 
what Nature will always make us conſider as the 
higheſt elegance of life? The divinity of the 
Stoics was, © Mens ſana in mene fans, her 
8 troe, 
ieee 
If, therefore, inſtead of profeſſedly tainting what 
is of itſelf beautiful, we could really work it up 
to | 
2 That fair form, which, wove in fancy's loom, 

4 Floats in light viſions round the poet's head,” 
and make woman a pattern of perfection, we 
[ſhould undoubtedly add more to the heartfelt 

happineſs of life than by all the diſcoveries of the 
\Nluminati. See what was the effect of T heagenes 
nd —— SDS 

And 
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And we ſhould remember that with the fate of 
woman that of man is indiſſolubly knit. The 
voice of Nature ſpoke through our immortal 
bard when he made Adam ſay, | 

« Mine never tall be partd bliſs or woe,” 

Should we ſuffer the contagion to touch our fir 
partner, all is gone, and too late ſhall we ſay, 

« O! faireſt of creation! laſt and beſt 

« Of all God's works, creature in whom excell'd 

« Whatever can to fight or thought be form'd, 

4 


cc Holy, divine, good, amiable, or ſwueet ! 

« How art thou loſt, and ncwes Gent 

« And me with thee haſt ruin'd; for with thee 
Certain my reſolution is to die.” 


—_ oo —— — 
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Ward ſuch a fermentation had been excited 
in the public mind, it cannot be ſuppoſed that the 
formal ſuppreſſion of the Order of the Illuminati 
in Bavaria, and in the Duchy of Wirtemberg, 
by the reigning Princes, would bring all to reſt 
again. By no means. The minds of men were 
prediſpoſed for a change by the reſtleſs ſpirit of 
ſpeculation in every kind of inquiry, and the 
leaven had been carefully and ſkilfully diſſemi- 
nated in every quarter of the empire, and even 
in foreign countries. Weiſhaupt ſaid, on good 
grounds, that © if the Order ſhould be diſco- 
« yered and ſuppreſſed, he would reſtore it with 
«tenfold energy in a twelvemonth.” Even in 
thoſe ſtates where it was formally aboliſhed, no- 


thing could hinder the enliſting new members, 
and 
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: and: catryiag n at-rhaipinpolis of che Order. 

The Arebpagit might indeed be changed, and 
the ſear of the dite ction trahsſe fred to Forkie'orhEF 
place; but the Minerval and his MCntor could 
meet a3 formerly; ahd a'ride of a fe miles into 
another Skate; world bfing hit tö a" Lodge, 
where the ydung would! be atnufed, and the 


more all vinceti would beehgaged | in ſerloüs miſ⸗ 


chief. 'Welſhabpe" never Iiket children's play; 
Heindulged Philo in it, becauſe he ſaw him taken 


1415 


with ſuell rattles; but his own projects were 


dark and lemi, and it W492 relief to. him now. 


to be freed from that mummery. He ſoon found 


che bent of the perſon's mind on ' whom he had 


ſt his talons, and he fays, that “no mari ever 
«eſcaped him whom he thought | it worth while 
« to ſeturt. He had already fille 0 the liſts with 
enough of the young and gay, and when the pre- 
ſent condition of the Order required Nly and ex- 
perienced heads, he no longer courted them by 
play- things. He *comiirlinicated the ranks andthe 
inſtructions by a letter, without any ceremony. 
The correſpondence with Philo at the time of 
the breach with him' ſhows the ſupetiotity of 
Spartacus. Philo is in à rage, provoked to find 
. a pitiful profeſſor diſeontented with the immenſe 
ſervices which he had received from a gentle- 
man of his rank, and treating him with autho - 
T - rity, 
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rity, and with diſingenuity.—He tells Spartacus 


and that he can alſo ruin it with a breath. But 


as a rock. Though he is conſcious, of his own 


eit ſubmiſſion, which he ſays e is due, not to 


dence in the energy of chat ſpirit of reſtleſs diſ- 


by the reception given to the infamous letters on 
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what fill greater ſervices he can do the Order; 


in the midſt of his rage, he propoſes a thouſand 

2 of reconcilement. The ſmalleſt conceſ- 
ſion would make him hug Spartacus in his arms. 

But Spartacus is deaf to all his threats, and firm 


vile conduct, he abates not in the ſmalleſt point 
his abſolute authority requires the moſt impli- 


him, but to the Order, and without which the 
ac Order muſt immediately go to ruin.'—He 
does not even deign to challenge Philo to do bis 
worſt, but allows him to go out of the Order 
without one angry word. This ſhews his confi- 


content, and that hankering after reform which 
he had ſo ſucceſsfully ſpread abroad. 

This had indeed ariſen to an e 
height, unexpected even by the ſeditious them- 
ſelves. This appeared in a remarkable manner 


the conſtitution of the Pruſſian States. 
The general opinion was, that Mirabeau Was 
the author of the letters themſelves, and it was 
perfectly underſtood by every. perſon, that the. 
tranſlation into French was a joint contrivance 
1 of 
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by the Britiſh Miniſter at that Court. There are 

ſome blunders in reſpect of names, which an in- 
habitant of the country could hardly be guilty of, 
but are very conſiſtent with the ſelf-coriceit- and 


precipitancy of this Frenchman. There are ſeve- 


ral inſtances of the ſame kind in two pieces, which 
are known for certain to be his; viz. the Chronique' 
ſeandaleuſe and the Hiſtoire ſecrette de la Cour de 
Berlin. Theſe letters were in every hand, and' 
| were mentioned in every converſation, even in 
the Pruſſian dominions—and in other places of 
the Empire they were quoted, and praiſed, and 
commented on, although ſome of their contents 


were nothing ſhort of rebellion. 
Mirabeau had a large portion of that ieh 


ceit which diſtinguiſhes his countrymen. He 


thought himſelf qualified not only for any high: * 


office in adminiſtration, but even for managing 


the whole affairs of the new King. He therefore 
endeavoured to obtain ſome poſt of honour; But 
he- was diſappointed, and, in revenge, did every © 
thing in his power to make-thoſe in adminiſtra- 


tion the obje&s of public ridicule and reproach. 


His licentious and profligate manners were ſuch - 


as excluded him from the ſociety of the people of 


the firſt claſſes, whom ir behoved to pay ſome at- 
tention to perſonal dignity, His opinions were in 


the higheſt degree @orrupted, and he openly pro- 
T2 feſſed 


= 


1 
. } 


! as his juſt due, and was ſo, confident in his powers, 


nour to him through the intermedium of Mau- 
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felled Atheiſm. This. made him. peculiarlyiab-, 
noxious to the King, who was detetmined to cor- 
rect the diſturbances and diſquiets which had 


axiſen in the Pruſſian States from the indifference; 


af his predeceſſor in thoſe matters. Mirabeau 
therefore attached himſelf to a junto of - writers, 


and ſcribblers, vho had united in order to diffe-, 


minate licentious principles, both in reſpect of 
religion and of government. His wit and faney 
were great, and he had not perhaps his equal for 


eloquent and biting ſatire. He was therefore ca- 


reſſed by thoſe writers as a moſt, valuable agquir, 
ſition to their Society. He took all this deference; 


and fo fooliſh, as to adviſe, and even to admoniſh, 
the king. Highly obnoxious by ſuch conduct, 
he was excluded from any chance of prefer - 
ment, and was exceedingly out of humour. In 
this ſtate, of mind he was in a fit frame for Illu- 

mination, Spartacus had been eyeing him for 
ſame time, and. at laſt communicated: this ho- 


villon, another Frenchman, Lieutenant-Colonel ; 


in the ſervice of the Duke of Brunſwick, This 


perſon had been moſt active during the formal 
exiſtence of the Order, and had contributed much 
ta its reception in the Proteſtant. States—he 


remained long concealed. Indeed his Illumina- 


tion was not known till the invaſion of Holland 
RS 7 by 
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by the French. „Mauvillon then ſtepped: fotth; 


| avowed his principles, and recommended the cx 


ample of the French to the Germans. This en- 
couragement brought even Philo again on tlib 
ſtage, notwithſtanding his reſentment #painſl 
Spartacus, and his ſolemn declaration of Having 


_ adjbredall ſoch ſocieties. Tlieſe, and a theuſagt = 


ſuch facts, ſhowthar the ſeeds of lieetious Colths- 
poliriſm had taken deep root, and that cutting 
down the crop had by no means deſtroyed the 
batieful plant. But this is not alla new metfiòd 


of cultivation had been invented, and imihedil 


ately adopted, and it was now growing aan en | 
Europe in another form. 21863 f 
I have already taken notice of the ils 

perverſion of the public mind, which co-oße! 5 
rated with the ſchifms of Free Maſonry in Þr6! 
curing a Hſtening car to Spartacus and his AfI82 
ciates. It will not be doubted but that te 
machinations of the Illuminati increaſed" YR; 
even among thoſe who did not enter into "the 
Order. Ik was cafier to diminiſh the relpect for 
civil eſtabliſhments in Germany than in "Urol 

any other country. The frivolity of the ranks and | 
court-offices 1 in 1 the different confederated' 5 Tas 


S > #* SS 


the habits of a ſcanty i income. —It was ſtill calier 


to expoſe to ridicule and re proach thoſe number- 
bs aibuſes which the folly and the vices of men 
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| hadintroduced into religion.” The influence on the 


public mind which naturally attaches to the vene- 
rable office of a moral inſtructor, was prodigioufly 


| diminiſhed by the continual diſputes of the Catho- 


les and Proteſtants, which were carried on with 
great heat in every little principality. The free- 
dom of enquiry, which was ſupported by the ſtate 
in Proteſtant Germany, was terribly abuſed, (for 
what will the folly of man not abuſe?) and degene- 
rated into a wanton licentiouſneſs of thought, and 
2 rage for ſpeculation and ſcepticiſm on eyery ſub- 
je whatever. The ſtruggle, which was originally 
between the Catholics and the Proteſtants, had 
changed, during the gradual progreſs of luxury 
and immorality, into a conteſt, between reaſon and 
ſoperſtition. And in this conteſt the denomi- 
nation of ſuperſtition had been gradually extend- 
ed to every doctrine which profeſſed to be of di- 


vine reyelation and reaſon was declared to be, for 


certain, the onſy way in which the Deity 55 in- 
form the ] human mind. | 

* Some reſ pectable Catholics had publiſhed works 
filled with liberal ſentiments. Theſe were repre- 


a ſented as as villanous machinations to inveigle Pro- 


teſtants. On the other hand, ſome Proteſtant 
Divines } had propoſed to imitate this liberality by 


120 conceſſions which might enable a good 


Catholic to live more at caſe | among the Pro- 


ba, and might « even accelerate an union of 
faiths, 


3 
1 


eiu ut wht" ennie ubs. Bf 
faiths: © This "was hooted beyo nd meaſure,” ad J 8 
ſuitical, and big with danger. While the Kept! 


cal junto, headed by the editors of the Deut ind 
Bibliathek 8 the Berli n Beal. brift, » were 


8 ng e Wo 

to the eſtabliſhe faith of the (obe, Leilehr- 
ook was equally buly, finding Jeſuits in every 
corner; And went "about with all the inquietlide” of 
a madman, picking up anccdotes. "Zimmerman, 
the reſpectable phyſician of Frederick Ki ng UP 
Prullia, gives a a diverting a account of a vill which 
he had from Lebchiſenring a at Hanover, all trem 23 
ing with feats of J eſuits, and withing to perſuade 

him that his lie was in danger from them. Ni. 
cholal. was now on the hunt, and during this 
cruſade Philo laid hands on him, being introduced 
to his acquaintances by Leuchtſeoring, who was, | 
by this time, cured, of his zeal for Proteſtantiſm, 
and had become a diſci ple of Hluminatiſm. Philo 

had gained his good opinion by the violent attack 
which he had publiſhed on the Jeſuits and Roſy». 
crucians by the orders of Spartacus. — He had 
not far to go in gaining over Nicholai, who was 
at this time making a tour through the Lodges; 
The' ſparks of Illumination which he perceived 
in many of them pleaſed kim exceedingly, and he 
very werkeln received the r ſecret from 
. © 
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This Acquiſition o the Order was made in 
January 1789, Spartacus was delighted with i its 
ern Nie icholai as a ; moſt excellent champian, 
and gave him the name : of Lucian, the great {coffe | 
t at. all reli igion,,: as aptly S his 1 
eee on. h his | xelu rn, to 'Berlin,, publiſhe 0 d 
many. nr 4 lume | of * his. diſcoveries. One would 
Lu _ not A — yh had ig 99 He 
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varia, , calling it vile perſecution, —Nay, after the 

diſcoyery of the letters found iy in Zwack's houſe, 
he perliſted i in his defence, vitidicated the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the abominable receipts, and highly ex- 
tolled the character of Weiſhaupt. But when the 
diſcovery of papers in the houſe of Batz informed 
the public that he himſelf had long been an Mu- 


minatus, he was ſadly put to it to reconcile his 


defence with any me: to religion *,—Wet- 
d | t 


* He grant contended that the papers containing 


a the {ſyſtem and doctrines of Uluminatiſm, came to him at 


Berlin, from an unknown hand. But no one believed him 
—it was inconſiſtent with what is ſaid of him in the ſecret 
* 0 , : the 
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haupt ſaved him from diſgrace, as he thought, by 
bis publication of the ſyſtemi of Illuminatiſm Nis 
gholai then baldly ſaid chat he knew no more of 
the Order than was contained in that bock, that 
is, Only the two firſt degrees. mog ben Hom 
Hut before this, Nicholai had made do büwcnf 
a moſt formidable enemy. The hiſtory of this 
conteſt; is curious in itſelſ, and gives us a very 
inſtructive picture of the machinations of chat 
conjuratian des phaloſophes, or gang of ſcribblers 
who were Jeagued againſt the peace of the world. 
The reader will therefore find it to our purpoſe. 
On the authority of a lady in Courland, a Counteſs 
yan.der Recke, Nicholai had accuſed Dr. Stark of. 
Darmſtadt (who made ſuch a figure in Free Ma- 
ſonry) of Jeſuitiſm, and of having even ſubmitted 
to the ronfitre. Stark was 4 moſt reſtleſs ſpirit 
had gone through every myſtery in Gerjtiahy, 
Illuminatiſ excepted, and had ferreted out many, 
of Nicholai's hidden tranſaQions. He was; alſo an | 
unwearied book · maker, and dealt out theſe diſeo- 
veries by degrees, keeping the eye of the publie 
the French tranſlation of the Letters on the Conſtitution of 
the Prufſian States. Fifty copies were found in his ware- 
houſe. He ſaid that they had been ſent from Straſburg, and 
that he had never ſold. one of them. Suppoſing both-theſe 
aſſertions to be true, it appears that 3 
V a very proper hand for a dene, 


continu- 


s 


_ five years in a ſociety in which all theſe were carried to the 
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continually upon Nicholai. He had ſuſpected 
his Inlumination for ſome time paſt, and when 
the ſecret came out; by Spartacus's letter, where 
he boaſts of his acquiſition, calling Nicholai c 
moſt ſturdy combatant; and ſaying that he was 
tontentiſimus,” Stark leſt no ſtone unturned tillhe 
diſedvered that Nicholai had been initiated in all 
the horrid and moſt profligate myſteries of Illumi- 
natiſm, and that Spartacus had at the very fit 
entruſted him with his moſt darling ſecrets, and 
adviſed with him on many occaſions . oils 
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| reſponidence. "Philo, {peaking in one' of this letters of the 


ther: pupils. from-Ohriſtianity. $0: Deiſen; Gays] * Nichols 
« informs me, that even, the pious Zollikofer has now been 
1 convinced that it would be proper to ſet, up a deiſtical 
« church in Berlin.“ It is in vain that Nicholai ſays that 


| his knowledge of the Order \ was only of what Weiſhaupt had | 


publiſhed ; for Philo fays that that corrected ſyſtem had not 
been introduced into it when he quitted it in 1784. But 
Nicholai deſerves no credit—he is one of the moſt ſcandalous 
examples o of the operation of the principles of Weiſhaupt. He 
procured admiſſion into the Lodges of Free Maſons and 
Roſ ycrucians, merely to act the diſhonourable part of a ſpy, 
and he betrayed their ſecrets as far as he could. In the ap- 
pendix to the 7th volume of his j journey, he declaims againſt 
the Templar Maſons, Roſyerucians, and Jefuits, for their 
blind fubmiffion to unknown ſuperiors, for their ſuperſtitions, 
their prieſthoods, and their baſe principles and yet had been 
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bis complete blaſting of his moral Character 


could not be patiently borne, and Nicholai was in 
his turn the bitter enemy of Stark, and, in the 
paroxyſms of his anger, publiſhed every idle tale; 
although he was often obliged to contradict them 


in the next Review. In the courſe of this attack 


and defence; Dr. Stark diſcovered the revival of 
the Illuminati, or at leaſt a ſociety which carried 
on the Gane: re l in a men 
0 f 51 
Dr. Stark had written a „een Ant one _ 
Nicholai's accuſations, - and wiſhed to have it 
printed at Leipzig. He therefore ſent themanu< 
{cript to a friend, who reſided there. This friend 
immediately propoſed it to a "moſt. improper, 
perſon, Mr. Pott, who had written an anonymous 
commentary on the King of Pruſſia's edict for 
the uniformity of religious worſhip in his domi 
nions. This is one of the moſt ſhameleſs attacks 


on the eſtabliſhed faith of the nation and the 


authority and conduct of the Prince, that can be 
imagined, | 1 Seack's /feietd-was inmorcntiof; this 
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pa height. He remains true to the Inuminati alone, be- 


cauſe they had the ſame object in view with himſelf and his 
atheiſtical aſſociates. His defence of Proteſtantiſm is all a 


cheat; and'perhaps he may be confidered as an enemy equally 


formidable with Weiſhaupt himſelf. This is te reaſon why 
anger e my of thele pages; 
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and ſpoke to Pott, as the partner of che teat 
publiſher Walther. They, wirthour heſttation, 
undortock the "publiſhing ; but when ſix weeks 
had paſſed over, Stark's friend found chat it was 
not begun. Some exceptionable paſſages, which 
treated with diſreſpect the religion of Reaſon, 
were given as the cauſe of delay; and he was told 
chat the author had been written to about them, 
but had not yet returned an anſwer. This was 
afterwards found to be falſe. Then a paſſage in 
the prefiice was objected to, as treating roughly a 
Lady in Courland, which Walther could not 5 
print, becauſe he had connections with that court. 
The author muſt be entreated to change his ex- 
pteſſions. After another delay, paper was wanting. 
The MS. was withdrawn. Walther now ſaid that 
he would print it immediately, and again got it 
into his hands, promiſing to ſend the ſheets as they 
- came from the preſs. Theſe not appearing for 
a long time, the agent made enquity, and found 
chat it was ſent to Michaelis at Halle, to be printed 
there. The agent immediately went thither, and 
found that it was printing with great alterations, 
another title, and a guide or key, in-which the 
Vork was perverted and turned into ridicule by 
4 Dr. Bahrdt, who reſided in that neighbourhood. | 
An action of recovery and damages was imme - 
diately commenced at Leipzig, and after much 
conteſt, an interdict was put on Michaelis's 
edition, 
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edition, and; a.proper, edition was ordered1 imme - | 


diztely. from Walther, with ſecurity thatirrſhould, 
appear. before Bahrdr Key. Yet, when: it, was, 


produced at the next fair, the, bookſellers, had 


been already ſupplied with the ſpurious edition 
and as this was, accompanied by, the key, it was 
much more ſaleable. ware, and completely, ſoaps: 
planted: the, other. 


This is ſurely a ſtrong iaſtance of the 8 a 


tions by which the Illuminati have attempted to 
deſtroy, the. Likerty of the Preſs, and the power 
they have to dyſęourage ot ſuppreſs any thing that 
is not agreeable to the taſte of the literary junto. 


It was in the cburſe of this tranſaction that Dr. 


Stark's agent found people talking in the coffre 
houſes of Leipzig and Halle of the advantages of 
public libraries, and of libraries by ſubſcription; 
in: every town, H here perſons could, at a ſmall 
expence, ſee what was paſſing in the learned world. 
As he could not but acquieſce in theſe points, 
they who held this lapguage began to talk of a 
general A ſſociation, which, ſhould: act in concert 
oyer all Germany, and make a full communica- 
tion of its numerous literary productions by 
forming ſocieties for reading and inſtruction, 
which ſhould be regularly ſupplied with e very 
publication. Flying ſheets and pamphlets were 
afterwards; put into his hands, ſtating the great 
uſe of * Aſſociation, and the effect which ĩt 
7 would 
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| pens ſpeedily produce by calightching the na- 
By and by he learned that ſuch an Aſſocia- 

850 did really exiſt, and that it was called the 
GRAN Union, for xoOTING or SorzR- 
TI TIo AND PRxEIVDIckSs, AND ADVANCING 
TRUE 'CurrsTIAaNITY. On enquiry, however, 
he found that this was to be a Secret Society, 
becauſe it had to combat prejudices which were 

ſupported' by the great of this world, and becauſe 
its aim was to promote that general information 
which prieſts and deſpots dreaded aboveall things. / 
This Aſſociation was acceſſible only through the 
reading ſocieties, and oaths of ſecrecy and fidelity 
were required. In ſhort, it * to be the IJ 
old ſong of the Illuminati. | 
This diſcovery was immediately announced to 
the public, in an anonymous publication in de- 
fence of Dr. Stark. It is ſuppoſed to be his own + 
performance. It diſcloſes a ſcene of complicated 
villainy and folly, in which the Lady in Courland 
makes a very ſtrange figure. She appears to be a 
wild fanatic, deeply engaged in magic and ghoſt- 
raiſing, and leagued with Nicholai, Gedicke, and 
Bieſter, againſt Dr. Stark. He is very completely 
cleared of the facts alleged againſt him; and his 
three male opponents appear void of all prin- 
ciple and enemies of all religion. Stark however 
would, in Britain, be a very ſingular character, 
conſidered as a clergyman. The frivolous ſecrets 
On: | | 3 a 
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of Maſonry have either engroſſed his whole mind; 
or he has laboured in them as a Jucrative trade, 
by which he took advantage of the folly of others. 
The conteſt between Stark and the Triumvirate 
at Berlin engaged the public attention much more 
than we ſhould imagine that a thing of ſo private 
2 nature would do. But the characters were very 
notorious ; and it turned the attention of the pub- 
lie to thoſe clandeſtine attacks which were made 
in every quarter on the civil and religious eſtabliſn- 
ments. It was obvious to every perſon, that theſe 
reading ſocieties had all on a ſudden become very 

numerous; and the characters of thoſe who pa- 
troniſed them only Increaſed het n which 
were now raiſed. 

The firſt work that ſpeaks expreſsly of the 
German Union, is a very ſenſible performance 
© On the Right of Princes to diret the Religion of 
« their Subjects. The next is a curious work, 
a ſort of narrative Dialogue. on the Characters f 
Nicholai, Gedicke, and Bieſter. It is chiefly occu-! 
pied with the conteſt with Dr. Stark, but in the 
5th part, it treats particularly of the German | 
Union. 

About the ſame time appeared ſome farther. 
account, in à book called Archives Fanaticiſm 
and Nluminatiſm. But all theſe accounts are very 
Vague and unſatisfactory. The fulleſt account is to 
be had in a work publiſhed at Leipzig by Goſchen; 
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' 'theibbokkelier:. It in entitledi)tt Matie-Natds Yhim 
eu, ar the: German: Union M ehe 
175, The publiſher ſays that / id vb. ſem bhiti 
bycan unknowm hand, and that he publiſhed it 
vith all ſpeed, on account of the mam imiſehieft 


ſuch ſecret machinations againſt the peace and 
4 concerning the German Lnion, (Nahere Beleuch- 


cc Free Maſon. . Frankfort and: Leipzig, 1789. 


and letters, which the Twenty-two United Bre- 
chren have allowed to be given out: and of which 
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© ces Sci for. the Good of Mankind; Liipeig 


which this Society (of which» he! had before 
heard ſeveral reports) might do to the world; 
and to the trade, if allowed to go on working 
in ſecret. From this work, therefore, ve 
may form a notion of this redoubtable Society, 
and - Judge how far it is practicable to prevent 


happineſs of mankind. 
There is another work, Further Information 


e Ir 17 445 | aon 


< tung der Deutſche Union,) ,a!/o./tewing; how; 
ce fer a moderate price, oue may become 4 Scotch 


The author ſays that he had all the papers, in his 
hands; whereas the author of More Notes than 


Text acknowledges the want of ſome. But very p 

little additional light is thrown- on the ſubje& by f 

this work, and the firſt is ſtill the moſt inſtrutive, 

and will chiefly be followed in the-account!which F 

is ho to be laid before the reader; 1 
The book More Notes tban Text contains plies 7 


$72 | the 
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the greateſt part were N ber were entruſted 


only to aſſured members. 


No I. is the firſt os -prinned on a ange 
e page, and is addreſſed, To all the Friends 
of Reaſon, of Truth, and of Virtue. It is pretty 
well written, and.ſtates, among other things, that 
« becauſe a great number of perſons are labour- 
te ing, with united effort, to bring Reaſon under 
« the yoke, ' and to prevent all inſtruction, it is 
therefore neceſſary that there be a combination 
« which ſhall work in oppoſition to them, ſo 
« that mankind may not fink anew into irre- 
« coverable barbariſm, when Reaſon and Virtue 
« ſhall have been completely ſubdued, over- 
« powered by the reſtraints which are put on our 
« opinions,”—** For this noble purpoſe a com- 
* pany of twenty-two perſons, public inſtructors, 
« and men in private ſtations, have united them- 
« ſelves, according to a plan which they have had 
« under conſideration for more than a year and a 
© half, and which, in their opinion, contains a 
© method that is fair and irreſiſtible by any 
human power, for promoting the enlightening 
«and forming of mankind, and that will gra- 
* dually remove all the obſtacles which ſuper- 
« ſtirion ſupported by 2 has hitherto put in 


the way,” 


This addreſs is handed for an enliſting adver- 
tiſement, and, after a few inſignificant remarks | 
u | on 


* . 
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on the Aſſociation, a rix-dahler is required along 
with the ſubſcription of acquieſcence in the plan, 
as a compenſation for the expences attending this 
mode of intimation and conſent, - 

' Whoever pays the rix-dahler, and declares his 
with to join the Aſſociation, receives, in a few 
days, Ne II. which is a form of the Oath of 
fecrecy, alſo printed on a ſingle 4to page. Hav- 
ing ſubſcribed this, and given a full deſignation 
of himſelf, he returns it agreeably to a certain 
addreſs; and ſoon after, he gets N* III. printed f 
on a 4to ſheet. This number contains what is 
called the Second Plan, to which all the fubſe- 
quent plans and circular letters refer. A copy 
therefore of this will give us a pretty full and juſt 
notion of the Order, and its mode of « operation. 
It is intitled, | 


- The Plan of the Twenty- To, 


and begins with this declaration: We, have 
« united, in order to accompliſh the aim of the 
« exalted Founder of Chriſtianity, viz. the en- 
« Jightening of mankind, and the dethronement 
« of ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm, by means of a 
« ſecret fraternization of all who love the work 
ce of * 


xk 


Jur 
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% Our firſt-exertion, which has already been 
« { very extenſive, conſiſts in this, that, hy means 
of confidential perſons, e allow qurſelves to 


ee be announced every where as a Society united 


« for the above - mentioned purpoſe ; and we in- 
te vite and admit into brotherhood with ourſelves 
« eyery perſon who has a ſenſe of the importance 
« of this matter, and wiſhes to n to us and 
e ſee our plans. 

« We labour firſt of all to d! into our At. 


e ſociation all gaod and learned writers. This 


« we imagine will be the eaſier obtained, as they 
« muſt derive an evident advantage from it. 
Next to ſuch men, we ſeek to gain the maſters 
« and ſecretaries of the Poſt-offices, 1 in order to 
« facilitate our correſpondence. a 

« Beſides theſe, we receiye perſons of « every. 
« condition and ſtation, — 9 6. princes and 
* their miniſters. Their favourites, however, 
may be admitted, and may be uſeful by their 
© influence in behalf of Truth and Virtue. 

„When any perſon writes to us, We ſend him 
* an oath, by which he muſt abjure all treachery 
w or diſcovery of the Aſſociation, till .circum- 
« ſtances ſhall make it proper for us to come 
« forward and ſhow ourſelyes to. the world. 
* When he ſubſcribes the-oath, he receives the 
* plan, and if he finds this to be what ſatisfies 
his mind as a thing good and honourable,. he 

v 2 e become, 
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ec becomes our ſriend only in ſo far as he endea- 
« yours" to gain over his friends and aequaint- 
e ances. Thus we learn who are really our 
« "zealous friends, and our numbers increaſe in a 
ce double proportion. 

e This procedure is to continue till Provi- | 
ec dence ſhall fo far bleſs our endeavours, that 
« we acquire an active Brother and coadjutor in 
« eyery place of note, where there is any literary 
c profeſſion ; and for this purpoſe we have a 
“ ſecretary and proper office in the centre of the 
10 Aſſociation, where every thing is expedited, 
« and all reports received. When this happy 
« epoch arrives, we begin our ſecond operation,” 
That is to ſay, 

« We intimate to all the Brotherhood in every 
te quarter, on a certain day, that THE GERMAN 
e Union has now acquired a conſiſtence, and we 
e now divide the fraterniſed part of the nation 
« into ten or twelve Provinces or Dioceſes, each 
te directed by its Dioceſan at his office; and theſe 
« are ſo arranged in due ſubordination, that all 
te buſineſs comes into the Unron-novse as into 
ce the centre of the whole. n 

« Agreeably to this manner of proceeding 
« there are two claſſes of the Brotherhood, the 
« Ordinary and the Managing Brethren. The 
« latter alone know the aim of the Afociarion, 


& and all the means for attaining it; and they 
8 ee J cc alone 


* * 4 " 
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« alone conſtitute the Ux tox, the name, and the 
« connection of which is not e 
« conſpicuous in the wor! 
« To this end the buſineſs takes a ne exter- 
« nal form. The Brethren, to wit) ſpeak! not 
« of the Union in the places where they reſide,” - 
« nor of a Society, nor of enlightening the 
people; but they aſſemble, and act together 
« in every quarter, merely as a LITERARY So- 
« creTY, bring into it all the lovers of reading 
« and of uſeful knowledge; and ſuch in fact are 
« the Ordinary Brethren, who only know that an 
« Aſſociation exiſts in their place of reſidence | 
« for the encouragement of literary men, but by 
no means that it has any connection with any 
* other ſimilar Society, and that they all con- 
« ſtitute one whole. But theſe Societies will 
* naturally point out to the intelligent Brethren 
«ſuch perſons as are proper to be ſelected for 
« carrying forward the great work. For perſons 
te of a ſerious turn of mind are not mere loungers 
e jn ſuch company, but ſhow in their conver» 
te ſation the intereſt they take in real inſtruQion: 
“And the caft of their reading, which muſt not 
ebe checked in the beginning in the ſmalleſt 
© degree, although it may be gradually directed 
© to proper ſubjects of information, will point 
© out in the moſt unequivocal manner their peeu- 
* liar ways of thinking on the important ſubjects 
U 3 connected 
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« connefied with our great object. Here, 
& therefore; the act ive Brethren will obſerve in 
C ſecret, and will ſelect thoſe whom they think 
<:yaluable: acquiſitions to the ſacred Union. 
* T hey will invite ſuch perſons to unite with 
et themſelves in their ende avours to enlighten the 
reſt of mankind, by calling their attention to 
profitable ſubjects of reading, and to proper 
c. hooks. Reading Societies, therefore, are to 
« be formed in every quarter, and to be fur- 
tt niſhed with proper books. In this proviſion 
tt attention muſt be paid to two things, The taſte 
_ « of the-public muſt be complied with, that the 
« Society may have any effect at all in bringing 
men together who are born for ſomewhat more 
c than juſt to look about them. But the gene- 
ce ral taſte. may, and muſt alſo be carefully and 
* ſxilſully directed to ſubjects that will enlarge 
the comprehenſion, will fortify the heart, and, 
by habituatihg the mind to novelty, and to 
&, ſucceſsful. diſcovery, both in phyſics and in 
& morals, will hinder the timid from being ſtartled 
«at doctrines and maxims which are ſingular, 
4 or perhaps oppoſite to thoſe which are current 
4 in ordinary ſociety. Commonly a man ſpeaks 
6e if he thought he was uttering his own 
. 0 while he is only echoing the 

ec general ſound. Our minds are dreſſed in a 
aint -faſhion as much as our bodies, and 


; &« with 
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« with ſtuff as little congenial to ſentiment, a8 A 
« piece of woollen cloth is to the human ſkin. 
« 80 careleſs and indolent are men, even in 
« what they call ſerious converſation, Tull re- 
e flection becomes a habit, what is really a 
« thought ſtartles, however ſimple, and, if really 
cc uncommon, it aſtoniſhes and confounds. No- 


« thing, therefore, can ſo powerfully tend to the } 


« improvement of the human character, as well- 
“ managed Reading Societies. 

te When theſe have been eſtabliſhed in difer- 
« ent places, we muſt endeavour to accompliſh - 
« the following intermediate plans: 1. To intro- 
« duce a general literary Gazette or Review, 
which, by uniting all the learned Brethren, 
« and combining with judgment and addreſs all 
« their talents, and ſteadily proceeding accord 
« ing to a diſtinct and preciſe plan, may in 
time ſupplant every other Gazette, a thing 
« which its intrinſic merit and comprehenſive 
« plan will eaſily accompliſh, 2. To ſelect a ſe- 
« cretary for our Society, who ſhall have it in 
« charge to commiſſion the books which they 
« ſhall ſelect in conformity to the great aim of 
the Aſſociation, and who ſhall undertake to 
« commiſſion all other books for the curious in 
* his neighbourhood. If there be a bookſeller 


in the Place, who can be gained over and 
14 6 ſworn 
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* ſworn into the Society, it will be proper to 
* chooſe him for this office, ſince, as will be made 
ee more plain afterwards, the trade will gradually 
« come into the plan, and fall into tive n. of 
« the Union. 

« And now every eye can perceive the pro- 
ce greſſive moral influence which the Union will 
« acquire on the nation. Let us only conceive 
e what ſuperſtition will loſe, and what inſtruc- 
ce tion muſt gain by this; when, 1. In every 

Reading Society the books are ſelected by our 
« Fraternity. 2. When we have confidential 
ee perſons in every quarter, who will make it 
« their ſcrious concern to ſpread ſuch petform- 

e ances as promote the enlightening of mankind, 
« and to introduce them even into every cot- 

tt tage. 3. When we have the loud voice of the 

ce public on our fide, and fince we are able, 

e either to baniſh into the ſhade all the fanatical 
« writings which appear in the reviews that are 

« commonly read, or to warn the public againſt 

« them; and, on the other hand, to bring into 

« notice, and recommend thoſe performances 
ce alone which give light to the human mind. 

« 4, When we by degrees bring the whole trade 

« of bookſclling into our hands, (as the good 

« writers will ſend all their performances into 

* che market Through.” our means,) we ſhall 

ce bring 


« labour in the cauſe of ſuperſtition and reſtraint, 
« will have neither a-publiſher nor readers. 5. 


% When, laſtly, by the ſpreading of our Fra- 


« ternity, all good hearts and ſenſible men will 
« adhere to us, and by our means will be put in 
« A condition that enables them to work in ſilence 
upon all courts, families, and individuals in 


« every quarter, and acquire an influence in the 


« appointment of court-officers, ſtewards, ſecre- 
« raries, pariſh-prieſts, public teachers, and pri- 
« yate tutors. | 

« Remark, That we ſhall ſpeedily get the trade 
« into our hands, (which was formerly the aim 
« of the Aſſociation called the Gelehrtenbuchhand- 
« Junę, ) is conceivable by this, that every writer 
« who unites with us immediately acquires a triple 
« number of readers, and finds friends in every 
« place who promote the ſale of his performance; 
« ſo that his gain is increaſed manifold, and con- 
« ſequently all will quit the bookſellers, and ac- 
« cede to us by degrees. Had the above-named 


« Affociation been conſtructed in this manner, it 


« would, long ere now, have been the only _ 
« in Germany.” 

The book called Fuller Information, &c. gives 
a more particular account of the advantages held 
forth to the literary manufacturers of Germany 


by this Union for God's work. The claſs of lito- 
Eg wo "x rar 
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« bring it about, that at laſt the writers who 
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rary Brothers, or writers by trade, was divided 
into Męſopolites, Aldermen, Men, and Cadets. 
The MtsoeoLtTEs; or Metropolitans, are to 
be attached to the archive-office, and to be taken 
care of in the Union-houſe, when in ſtraits through 
age or misfortune. They will be occupied in the 
department of the ſciences or arts, which this Aſ- 
ſociation profeſſes principally to cheriſh. They 
are alſo Brethren of the third degree of Scotch 
Free Maſonry, a qualification to be explained 
afterwards. The Union-houſe is a building 
which the oſtenſible Founder of the Union pro- 
feſſed to have acquired, or ſpeedily to acquire at 
. chrough the favour and protection of 
a German Prince, who is not named. | 
ALDERMEN are perſons who hold-public of- 
fices, and are engaged to exerciſe their genius and 
talents in the ſciences. Theſe alſo are Brothers 
of the third rank of Scotch Free Maſonry, and out 
of their number are the Dioceſans and the Direct- 
ors of the Reading Societies ſelectet. 
The members who are deſigned ſimply Mex, 
are Brothers of the ſecond rank of Maſonry, and 
have alſo a definite ſcientific occupation aſſigned 
The Capers are writers who have not yet 
merited any particular honours, but have exhi- 
bited ſufficient diſpoſitions and talents. for dif- 
ferent kinds of literary manufacture. 
5 1 Every 
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Every member is bound to bring the produc- 
tions of his genius to market through the Union. 
An Alderman receives for an original work 80 
per cent. of the returns, and 70 for a tranſlation. 
The member of the next claſs receives 60, and 
the Cadet 50. As to the expence of printing, 
the Alderman pays nothing, even though the work 
ſhould lie on hand unſold; but the Man and the 
Cadet muſt pay one half. Three months after 
publication at the fairs an account is brought in, 
and after this, yearly, when and in what manner 
the author ſhall deſire. | 

In every dioceſe will be eſtabliſhed at leaſt one 
Reading Society, of which near 800 are propoſed. 
To each of theſe will a copy of an Alderman's 
work be ſent. The ſame favour will be ſhown 
to a diſſertation by a Man, or by a Cadet, pro- 
vided that the manuſcript is documented by an 
Alderman, or formally approved by him upon 
ſerious peruſal. This imprimatur, which mult be 
conſidered as a powerful recommendation of the 
work, is to be publiſhed in the General Review 
or Gazette. This is to be a vehicle of political as 
well as of literary news; and it is hoped that, by 
its intrinſic worth, and the recommendation of 
the members, it will ſoon ſupplant all others. 
(With reſpe& to affairs of the Union, a ſort of 
Cypher was to be employed in it. + Each Dioceſan 
Was * deſigned by a letter, of a ſize that 
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marked his rable; aud each member by a number. 


It was to appear weekly, at the very ſmall price 
of five · and· twenty e s let us return 


to the plan. 


When every thing has been eſtabliſhed i in the 
manner ſet forth above, the Union will aſſume 
the following republican form (the reader always 
recollecting that this is not to appear to the world, 


- and to be known only to the managing Brethren). 


Here, however, there is a great blank. The 
above-named ſketch of this Conſtitution did not 
come to the hands of the perſon who furniſhed 
the bookſeller with the reſt of the information. 


But we have other documents which give ſuffi- 


cient information, for our purpoſe. In the mean 
time, let us juſt take the papers as they ſtand. 
Ne IV. contains a lift of the German Union, 
which the ſender received in manuſcript. Here 
we find many names which we ſhould not have 
expected, and miſs many that were much more 
likely to have been partners in this patriotic 
ſcheme. There are ſeveral hundred names, but 
very few deſignations ; ſo that it is difficult to 
point out the individuals to the public. Some 
however are deſigned, and the writer obſerves 
that names are found, which, when applied to 
ſome individuals whom he knows, accord ſurpri- 
88 with the anecdotes that are to be ſeen in 
the 
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the private correſpondence of the Illuminati, and 
in the romance called Materials for the Hiſtory of 


Socratiſm ( Illuminatiſm)ꝰ . It is but a diſagree- 


able remark, that the liſt of the Union contains 
the names of many public teachers, both from the 
pulpit, and from the academic chair in all its 
degrees; and among theſe are ſeveral whoſe cy- 
phers ſhew that they have been active hands. 
Some of theſe- have in their-writings given evi- 


dent proofs of their miſconception of the ſimple 2 


truths, whether dogmatical or hiſtorical, of re 
vealed religion, or of their inclination to twiſt 
and manufacture them ſo as to chime in with the 
religion and morality of the Sages of France. 
But it is more diſtreſſing to meet with unequi- 
vocal names of ſome who profeſs in their wric- 


ings to conſider theſe benen as an honeſt man 


Nm” This, * the how. is a very curious Rn entertaining 
work, and, had the whole affair been better known in this 
country, would have been a much better antidote againſt 
the baneful effects of that Aſſociation than any thing that I 
can give to the public, being written with much acuteneſs 
and knowledge of the human mind, and. agreeably diverfi- 
fied with anecdote and ironical exhibition of the affected 
wiſdom and philanthropy of the knaviſh Founder and his 


coadjutors. If the prefent imperfect and deſultory account 


ſhall be found to intereſt” the public, I doubt not but that 
a tranſlation of this novel, and ſome other fanciful. perform» 


ances on the 92. will be read Mu entertainment and 


profit. 
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ſhould conſider them, that is, according to the 
plain and common ſenſe of the words; whereas 
we have de monſtrative proofs that the German 
Union had the diametrically oppoſite purpoſe in 
view. The only female in the liſt is the Grafn 
von der Recke, the Lady who gave Dr. Stark of 
Darmſtadt ſo much trouble about his Tor/ure. 
This Lady, as we have already ſeen, could not 
occupy herſelf with the frivolities of dreſs, flirta- 
tion, or domeſtic cares. Femina fronte patet, 
cc vir pectore. She was not pleaſed however at 
finding her name in ſuch a Plebeian liſt, and 
gave oath, along with Bieſter at the centre, that 
ſhe was not of the Aſſociation. I ſee that the 
public was not ſatisfied with this denial. The 
Lady has publiſhed ſome more ſcandal againſt 
Stark ſince that time, and takes no notice of it: 
and there have appeared many accounts of 
very ſerious literary connections between theſe 
two . perſons and the man who was after- 
wards diſcovered to be che chief agent of the 
Union. 

Ne V. is an important document. 1 is a letter 
addreſſed to the ſworn members of the Union, 
reminding the beloved fellow-workers that the 
* bygone management of the buſineſs has been 
<« expenſive, and that the XXII. do not mean 
« to make any particular charge for their own 
10 * compenſation, But that it was neceſſary that 
35 « all 
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. all and each of the members ſhould know pre- 
« ciſely the object of the Aſſociation, and the 
« way which mature conſideration had pointed 
« out as the moſt effectual method of attaining 
cc this object. Then, and not till then, could the 
« worthy members act by one plan, and conſe- 
« quently -with united force, To accompliſh 
« this purpoſe, one of their number had com- 
« poſed a Treatiſe on Instruction, and the means 
« of promoting i. This work has been reviſed 
by the whole number, and may be conſidered 
as the reſult of their deepeſt reflection. They 
ſay, that it would be a ſignal misfortune ſhould 
this Aſſociation, this undertaking, ſo important 
for the happineſs. of mankind, be cramped in the 
very beginning of its: brilliant progreſs. They 
therefore propoſe to print this work, this Holy 
Scripture of their faith and practice, by ſubſerip- 
tion. (They here give a ſhort account of the work.) 
And they requeſt the members to encourage the 
work: by ſubſcribing, and by exerting more than 
their uſual activity in procuring ſubſcriptions, 
and in SIE en the e e in the 


* Ucber Arab und deren — 
The only proper tranſlation of this word would be, clearing 
up, or enlightening. © Inſtrufion ſeems the ſingle word that 
comes neareſt to the puny moons of 3 but is 


not n. 


ne wf 28 


# 
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newſpapers. Four perſons are named as Dio- 
| ecfans, who are to receive the money, which they 
beg may be ſpeedily advanced in order to pur- 
chaſe paper, that the work may be ready for the 
firſt fair (Eaſter 1788). 
Ne VI. is a printed paper (as is N* v. ) wichour 
date, farther recommending the Eſſay on Inſtruc- 
tion. N* VII. is in manuſcript, without date. It is 
addreſſed to a © worthy man,” intimating that the 
like are ſent to others, to whom will alſo ſpeedily 
be forwarded an improved plan, with a requeſt 
to cancel or deſtroy the former contained in 
No III. It is added, that the Union now contains, 
among many others, more than two hundred of 
the moſt reſpectable perſons in Germany, of every 
rank and condition, and that in the courſe of 
the year, (1788) a general liſt will be ſent, with 
a requeſt that the receiver will point out ſuch as 
he does not think worthy of perfect confidence. 
It concludes with another recommendation of the 
book on Inftrufion, on the returns from which 
firſt work of the German Union the ſupport of 
the ſecretary's office is to depend. | 
Accordingly Ne VIII. contains this plan, bak it 
is not entitled The improved Plan. Such a deno- 
mination would have called in doubt the infalli- 
bility of the XXII. It is therefore called The 
Progreſſive (Vorlaufig) plan, a title which leaves 
room ofa every ſubſequent change. It differs 
from 
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=” of Chriſtianity,” ., The paper A refers, an the 


 libelling charaQers of every ſort, and perſons c 1 
«very condition, and this frequently in the moſt 


ſhewed the author to be either habituared to "x 


% 
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from the former only in ſome unimportint. eir- 
cumſtances. Some expreſſions, which had given 

offence or raiſed ſuſpicions, are ſoftened « or can -- | 
celled. Two copies of this, which we may call | 
A and B. are given, ering alſo 1 in ſome Fr +4 


cumſtances. 1 4 if 


« The oreat aim of hs Gere Un nion is the 


« good of mankind, which is to be attained only | 


ec by means of mental Illumination (Aufftlarung) 
« and the dethroning of fanaticiſm and moral 


de ſpotiſm. Neither paper has the expreſſion 


which immediately followed i in the former plan, 
< that this had been the aim of the exalted F ounder 


preſent ſubjeR, to a diſſertation printed in 1787 


without a name, On the Freed of the Prefs, and 

its Liqutation, This is one of the moſt licentious . , "_—— 
Pieces that has been publiſhed on the ſubje&, not I 
only enforcing the moſt unqualified liberty of - 
publiſhing every thing a man pleaſes, but ex- a 


emplifying it in the molt ſcandalous manner ; 


abuſive. language, and expreſſions ſo coarſe, as 


coarſeſt company, or determined to try boldly, 


— 
. 


once for all, what the public eye can bear. The 


piece goes on: The · Union conſiders it as a 


« chief . & its ſecret plan of operation, to 


ce jnclude 


wo | Wr ert enn « 
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« include the trade of bookſelling in their circle. 


By getting hold of this, they have it in their 


ce power to increaſe the number of writings which 
« promote inſtruction, and to leſſen that of thofe 
c which mar it, fince the authors of the latter 


ce will by degrees loſe both their publiſhers and 


« their readers. That the preſent bookſellers 
may do them no harm, they wilt by degrees 
« draw in the greater part of them to unite 
« with them. *—The literary newſpaper i is here 
ſtrongly inſiſted on, and, in addition to what 
was faid in the former plan, it is faid, c that 
e they will include political news, as of mighty 
« influence on the public mind, and as a ſubject 
« that merits the cloſeſt attention of the moral 
« inſtructor. For what illumination is that 


mind ſuſceptible of, that is ſo blinded by the | 


K prejudice created and. nurſed by the habits of 
"rc civil ſubordination, that i it worſhips ſtupidity 
ec or wickednefs under a coronet, and neglects 
* talents and virtue under the bearſkin cap of 


«4 » * 


« tical cranfitions, and public octurrences, not 


4 ag they affect that artificial and fantaſtical 
« creature of imagination that we ſee every 
« where around us, wheeled : about i in a chariot, 
0 e but as it affects a MAN, rational, active, free- 
born man. By thus ſtripping the tranſaction 


"6 of all foreign circumſtances, | we ſee it as it 
« affects, 


-< 
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e affects, or ought to affect, ourſelyes. Be aſſured 
K that this new form of political intelligence will 
« be highly intereſting, and that, the Gazette of 
« the Union will ſoon ſuperſede all others, 
tand, of itſelf, will n all our wen er- 
« pences. Laut 
This is followed. 44 48 alluſions to a * 
correſpondence that is quick, unſuſceptible of all 
diſcovery or treachery, and attended with no ex- 
pence, by which the buſineſs of che ſecret plan 
(different from either of thoſe communicated to tbe 
ſworn Brethren at large) is carried on, and which 
puts the members i in a condition to learn every 
thing that goes on in the world, for or againſt their 
cauſe, and alſo reaches them to know mankind, 
to gain an influence over all, and enables them 
effectually to promote their beſt ſubjects into all 
offices, &c. and finally, from which every mem- 
ber, whether ſtateſman, merchant, or writer, can 
draw his own advantages. Some paſſages here 
and in another plact make me imagine that the 
Union hoped to get the command of the poſt- 
offices, by having their Brethren in the direction. 
It is then ſaid, that © ir is ſuppoſed that the 
© levy will be ſufficiently numerous in the ſpring 
* of the enſuing year. When this takes place, a 
general ſynod will be held, in which the plan 
* of ſecret operations: will be finally adjuſted, and 


06 W to local circumances ſo as to 
( 1710.61 x 2 « be 
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« be digeſted into 2 law that will need no farther 
er Alteration. A proper perſon will ſet off from 
| « this ſynod, with full powers, to viſit every 
« quarter where there are ſworn Brethren, and 
< he will there eſtabliſh a Lodge after the ancient 


< ſimple ritual, and will communicate verbally _ 


«the plan of ſecret operation; and certain in- 
« ſtructions. Theſe Lodges will then eſtabliſh 
« a managing fund or box. Each Lodge will 
< alſo eſtabliſh a Reading Society, under the 
ce management of a bookſeller reſiding in the 
« place, or of ſome perſon. acquainted with the 
mechanical conduct of things, of this nature, 
There muſt alſo be a collector and agent, (E. 


ec « pediteur,) ſo that in a moment the Union will 


« have its offices or comptoirs in every quarter, 
« through which i it carries on the trade of book- 

« ſelling, and guides the ebb and flow of its cor- 
et reſpondence., And* thus the whole machine 
ee will be ſet. in motion, and its activity is all 
e directed from the centre. 


I remark, that here we have not that ! | 


* Princes and miniſters that was in the former 


plan; they are not᷑ even mentioned. The ex- 


cluſion in expreſs terms could not but ſurpriſe 
people, and appear ſomewhat ſuſpicious. 

No IX. is a printed circular letter to the ſworn 
Brethren, and is ſubſcribed “ by their truly 
ec aſſociated Brother Barthels, Oberamtſman (firſt 


— — — 7D 
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« bailiff) for ng roy at Halle on the 
« Saal,” 12 


4 In this letter the Brethren a are e informed chat 
« the XXII. were wont to meet ſometimes at 


40 Halle, and ſometimes at Berlin. Bot una - 
cc « yoidable circumſtances oblige them not only 8 


« to, remain concealed for ſome time, but even 


« to give up their relation to the Vnion, and 


« withdraw themſelves from any ſhare in its pro- 
cc « ceedings. Theſe circymſtances are but rem- 


« porary, and will be completely explained in 


« due time. They truſt, howeyer, that this x ne- 


« cefſary ſtep on their part will not abate the zeal | 


« and activity of men of noble minds, engaged 


| in the cauſe by the conviction of their own 
60 hearts. They have therefore communicated | 


te to their worthy Brother BARTHELS all pe- 
te ceſſary informations, and have unanimouſly 


« conferred on him the direction of the ſecre- | 
© rary's office, and have | provided bie with every 
e document and mean of carrying on the cor- 


« reſpondence. He has devoted himſelf to the 


© honourable office, giving up all other employ- 
ments. They obſerve that by this change i in 
the manner of proceeding, the Affociation is 
e freed from an objection made with jultice to all 


cc other ſecret ſocieties, namely, that the- mem- 


« bers ſubject themſelves to blind and unqualified ; 
1 ſubmiſſion to unknown ſuperiors.” e The 


1 1603 .f0C kid 100 8+ 
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13 Wee W that they may appear 
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_ Sbciety is Ho in the hands of its own avowed 
© members. "Every thing will ſoon be arranged 
« according toa conſtitution purely republican ; 
«a Diocefan will be choſen, and will dire& in 
ec every province, and report to the centre every 
ce ſecond month, and inſtructions and other in- 
ec formations will iſſue in like n manner from the 
ct bentre- 8 aps n 
If this Plan ſhall be approved of by the Af. 
te « ſociated, H. Barthels will tranſmit to. all the 


4 


. Dioceſes general liſts of the Union, and the 


cc „PLAN OF SECRET OPERATION, the reſult of 
e deep megitation of the XXII. and admirably 
« calculated for carrying on with irreſiſtible effec 
« « their noble and, patriotic. plan. To ſtop all 
cc cabal, and put an end to all flarider and ſuſ- 
«  picion, H. Barthels thinks it proper that the 
„Union ſball ſtep forward, and declare itſelf to 
40 the world, and openly name ſome. of its moſt 
00 reſpectable members. The public muſt how. 
«e ever be informed only with, reſpect to the ex- 
0 Ker or g of "the Society, for which purpoſe he had 
« written a ſheet to be annexed as an appendix 
4 to the work, On Insrxveriox, declaring 
60 chat! to be the work of the Society, and a ſuf- 

« ficient, indicatjon | of i its moſt honourable aim. 
0 He, deſires ſuch, members as chooſe to ſhare 


e che he h&nour. with him, to ſend him their names 


« in 


| n ef: 101302391 243.30 2 
Im the packer it is 155 9800 0 7 Je Undeegned, 
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« in that Appendix. And, laſtiys he requeſts 
e them to inſtruct him, and cooperate with him, 


« according to the concetted rules of the Union, 
in promoting the cauſe of God and the happi- 
« neſs of mankind.” | . in 

The Appendix-:now:alludetl.to; makies: NX. 
of the packet ſent tothe Bookſeller Goſchen of 


Leipꝛig, and is dated December 1788. It i alſo 


ſound in the book On Inſtrutl ion, &c. ptinted at 
Leipzig in 2789, by Walther. Here, however, 
the Appendix is dated January 1189. This edi- 


tion agrees in the main with, chat in the book 


from which I have made ſuch copious extracts, 
but differs in ſome Perris we ATE RAE l 


_ , 2 


10 


« #5 Member and Agent gf the German Union, 
tin ordex; to reCtify ſeveral miſtakes and inju- 


4 rious flanders and accuſations, thinks it ne- 
4 cefſary that the public itſelf ſhould judge of 


ec their object and conduct. Towards the end 
it is ſaid, © and all who have any doubts may 
apply to. thoſe named below, and are invited 


to write to them.“ No names however are 


ſubjoined. In the Appendix to the book it is 


only faid, & the agent of the German Union, &c. 


and * perſons who wiſh to be better informed 
15 * write to the agent, under the addreſs, 


X 4 reports 2 3 20 


»m 
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 66:94!the German Unioj-undet cover tothe ſhop 
 wiof Walther; bookſeller in Leipzig“ Here too 
there are ho hames, and it does not appear that 
any per ſon has choſen co come N Wr 1 
curtain “. f » 6: 
There has alraatlyi bin muh ad 40 25 
lightening; chat the reider muſt be almoſt tired of 
it. He is aſſured in this performance that the II- 
luminatien propoſrd by the Union is nat that of 
the Wolfenbutthe Fragments, nor that of Horus, 
nor that of Babrdti. The Fragments and Horus 
are books hien aim directly, and without any 
conceaſment, to. deſtroy the authority of our 
Sctiptures, either as hiſtorical narrations or as 
revelations of the i intentions of providence and of 
the future proſpects of man. The Theological 
writings of HBabrdt are groſs perverſions, both of 
che ſenſe'vf the tert, and of thie mora} inſtruftions 
tionable area on the bed. They are 
ace, as abſurd, "ali THe "ne eg 
Ky 857 $6 RE 
- WO Winktr il i enki bookſeller; and carries ce 
buſineſs of publiſhing to a great extent, both at Leipzig and 
other places. He was the publiſher of che moſt virulent 
attacks on the King of Pruſſia Edict on Religion, and was 


brought i into much trouble about the Commentary by Pott 
which is mentioned above, He alſo publiſhes many of the 


Jeeptical and licentious writings hic habe ſo much diſturbed 
che! oe" of Germany. © | 


even 
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even by che writers on the ſame ſide; yet che 


work recommended To often, as containing the 
elements of that THumination which the world has 


to expect from the Union, not only epincides in 


its general principles with theſe performances, 


but is almoſt an abſtract of ſome of them, particu- 


larly of his Popular Religion, his Parapbraſe on tbe 
| Sermon on the Mount, and his Morality or Ræ- 
118 N. We have alſo ſeen that the book on the 
Liberty of the Preſs is quoted and recommended 
as an elementary book. Nay: both the work on 
Inſtruction and that on the Liberty nnn 
are now known to be Bahrdt's. 2y0%) In 

But theſe principles, exceptionable as they may 
be, are probably not the worſt of the inſtitution, 
We ſee that the oufide alone of the Union is to 
be ſhewn to the public. Barthels felicitates the 
public that there is no ſubordination and blind 
obedience to unknown Superiors; yet, in the 
ſame paragraph, he tells us that there is à ſecret 


plan of operations, that is known only to the 
Centre and the Confidential Brethren. The auther 


of Fuller Information ſays that he has this plan, and 


vould print it, were he not reſtrained by a pro- 
miſe . He gives us enough however to how us 
that the higher myſteries of the Union are preciſe- 


1 find to be falſe, and the hook common job 


anity 


ty the dme with thoſe of the Illuminati. Chriſti- 
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anitys is expreſsly ſaid» to have been a M yſtical 


a Lodge. The Apoſtles, Peter, James, John, and 


Andrew, were the ELect; and Brethren. of the 
Third Degree, and initiated into all the myſteries. 
The remaining Apoſtles were only of the Second 


Degree; and the Seventy- two were of the Firſt 


Degree. Into this degree ordinary Chriſtians 
may be admitted, and prepared for further ad- 
vancement. The great myſtery is, that Jo— 
C — was a NATURAL IS, and taught the doc- 
trine of a Supreme Mind, the Spectator, but not 
the Governor of the World, pretty nearly in the 


ſenſe of the Stoics. The Initiated Brethren were 


to be inſtructed by reading proper books, Thoſe 
particularly recommended are Baſedow's Prg/ti- 
cal Leere. Eberpard's Aale for, ente 


44 


of. "MiralEdicitin. Meiner s \ ducient * wer 


Bardi Letters on the Bible, and Bahrdt's 


Completion of the Plan and Aim of F— > Cm, 
Theſe books are of the moſt 893 cha- 
raster, and ſome of them aim at n off al 
moral obligation whatever. 
Along with theſe religious doctrincs, are . 
cated: the moſt dangerous maxims of civil con- 
PW The deſpotiſm that is aimed at over * 
minds of men, and the machinations and i intri 


1 obtaining poffellon of places of truſt and in- 


ing fluence; 


* 


— 
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fluence; are equally alarming; but being perfectiy 
ſimilar to thoſe of the mn it is mene to 
mention chem! Ne 5 ee 
The chief intelligence W we +4 this 
author is that the CEx TRE of the Union is at a 
houſe in the neighbourhood of Halle. It is a ſort 
of tavern, in a vineyard immediately without the 
city. This was bought by Docrox KARE FRIE- 
PERICH BahRD , and fitted up for the amuſe- 
ment of the Univerſity Students. He calls it 
BAHRD T's RUgE (Bahrdt's Repoſe). The author 
thinks that this muſt have been the work of the 
Aſſociation, becauſe Bahrdt had not a farthing; 
and was totally unable for ſuch an undertaking. 
He may however have been the contriver of the 
inſtitution. He has never affirmed or denied this 
in explicit terms; nor has he ever ſaid who are 
the XXII. coadjutors. Wucherer; an eminent 
bookſeller at Vienna, ſeems to have been one of 
the moſt active hands, and in one year admitted 
near 200 members, among whom is his own ſhoe- 
maker. He has publiſhed ſome of the moſt pro- 
fligate n EIT a ”"_ yet e in 


Germany. 
The publication of the lt of W alarmed 


the nation; perſons were aſtoniſnhed to find them- 
felves in every quarter in the midſt of villains who 
were plotting againſt the peace and happineſs of 
pre country, and deſtroying every ſentiment of 

religion, 
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religion, morality, or loyalty. Many perſous pub: 
liſhed in the newſpapers and literary journals affir- 
mations and proofs of the falſe inſertion of their 
names. Some acknowledged that curioſity had 
made them enter the Aſſociation and even con- 
tinue their correſpondence with the Centre, in 
order to learn ſomething of what the Fraternity 
had in view, but declared that they had neyer 
taken any part in its proceedings. But, at the 
ſame time, it is certain that many Reading So- 
cieties had been {et up, during theſe tranſactions, 
in every quarter of Germany, and that the oſten- 
ſible managers were in general of very ſuſpiciqus 
characters, both as to morals and Joyalty. The 
Union had actually ſet up a preſs of their on 
at Calbe, in the neighbourhood of Halberſtadt. 
Every day there appeared ſtronger proafs of a com- 
bination of the Journaliſts, Reviewers, and even 
of the publiſhers and bookſellers, to ſuppreſs the 
writings-which appeared in defence. of the civil 
and ecclef{aftical conſtitutions of the States of 
Germany. The extenſive literary, manufacture 
of Germany is carried on in ſuch a manner that 
it is impoſſible for any thing leſs than the joint 
operation of the whole federated powers to pre- 
vent this. The ſpirit of freethinking and in- 
novating in religious matters had been remark- 
ably preyalent in the dominions of the King of 
mm having been much encouraged by. the 

indifference 


indifference. of the late King. One of the vileſt 
things publiſhed on this occaſion was an abomi- 
nable farce, called the Religion Edict. This was 
traced . to, Bahrdt's Ruhe, and the Doctor was 
_ arreſted, and all his papers ſeized and ranſacked. 
The civil Magiſtrate was glad of an opportunity 
of expiſcating the German Union, which com- 
mon fame had alſo traced hither. The corre- 
ſpondence was accordingly examined, and many 
diſcoveries, were made, which there was no OCCa- 

ſion to communicate to the public, and the pro- 
ſecution of the buſineſs of the Union was by this 
means "ſtopped. Bur the perſons i in high office 


at Berlin agree in ſaying that the Aſſociation of - 


writers and. other turbulent perſons in Germany 
has been but very faintly hic by chis blow, and 1 is 
almoſt, as aftive as ever. 


: 1 9 * bs 
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T Wend Ua appears à mean and pre- 
cipitate Aſſociation of writers. The Centre, the 


Archives, and the Secretaty are contemptible, All 


the Archives that were found were the plans and 
liſts of the members and a parcel of letters of cor- 


reſpondence. * The correſpondence and other buſi- 


neſs was managed by an old man in ſome very 
inferior office or judicatory, who lived at bed and 
board in Bahrdt's Koufe for about fix ſhillings 


a- week, having a cheſt of papers and a/writing-. 


deſk in the cornet of the common toom of the 
| houſe, * 
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= | - "Bakrde aives@ long narration of his concern in 
the affair, but we can put little confidence 1 in what 
he ſays yetas we have no better authority, I ſhall 

| 8 a very ſhort abſtract of it as follows: e! 
| 2 Fe faid, "that he learned Coſmo-political Pree 
| Maſonry in England, when he was there getting 
pupils for his academy—but neglected it on his 
| a return to Germany. Some time after his ſettle- 
q | 5 ment he was rouſed by a viſit from a ftranger who 
paſſed for an Engliſhman; bur whom he after- 
| +. wards found to be a Dutch officer—(he gives a 
. | deſcription which bears conſiderable reſemblance 
| do the Prince or General Salms who gave ſo much 
— diſturbance to the States- General) — le was till 
more excited by an anonymous letter giving him 

| an account of a Society which was employed in 
= the inſtruction of mankind, and a plan of their 
x mode of operations, nearly the ſame with that of 
Ne III. —He then ſet up a Lodge o of Free Maſonry 
on Coſmo-political principles, as a preparation for 
engaging in this great plan—he was ſtopped by 
the N 5 Lodge, becauſe he had no t 
l He met * a gentleman in a.coffee-houſe, <1 
if entreated him to 89 on, and promiſed him great 
: aſſiſtance — this he got from time to:time, as he 
| Hood, moſt in need of it, and he now, found that 
I he was working in concert with many powerful 

| 3 though unknown friends, each in his own circle. 
| JE 7 | The 
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The plan of operation of the XXII. n 
ally unfolded to him, and he got ſolemn promiſes 


of being made acquainted with his colleagues 
But he now found, that after he had ſo eſſen- 


tially ſerved their noble cauſe, he was dropped | 


by them in the hour of danger, and thus was 
made the ſacrifice for the public good. The laſt 
packet which he received was a requeſt from a 
Friend to the Union to print two performances 
ſent him, with a promiſe of 100 dahlers for his 
trouble Theſe were the abominable farce called 
the Religion Edict, and ſome N N on v that 
Royal Proclamation. = | 
He then gives an account of his ſyſtem of Free 
Maſonry, not very different from Weiſhaupt's Ma- 
ſonic Chriſtianity—and concludes with the follow- 
ing abſtract of the advantages of the Union Ad- 
vancement of Science—A general intereſt” and 
concern for Arts and Learning—Excitement of 
Talents—Check of Scribbling—Good Education: 
—Liberty—Equality—Hoſpitality—Delivery of 
many from Misfortunes Union of the Learned 
Land at laſt—perhaps—Amen. 
What the meaning of this 8 con- 


cluſion is we can only gueſs and our conjoctures 


cannot be very favourable. 

The narration, of which this is ibn in- 
des, is abundantly entertaining; but the opinion of 
* moſt intelligent is, that it is in a great meaſure 


fictitious, 
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-  fiRtitious, and that the contrivanceof the Union is 


moſtly his own. Although it could not be legally 

proved that he was the author of the farce, every 
| perſon in court was convinced that he was, and 
indeed it is perfectly in Bahrdt's very ſingular 
manner. This invalidates the whole of his ſtory 
—and he afterwards acknowledges the farce (at 


leaſt. by implication) in . walten, and 
boaſts of it. 1 
For theſe reaſons I "Ib omit is narration 
in detail. Some information, however, which l 
Rave. received fince, ſeemst9 e, his account, 


that the book called Fuller raids hs per- 
formance. of a clergyman, called Schutz, of the 


loweſt claſs, and by no means of an eminent cha- 


mcter.— Another performance in the form of a 
dialogue between X, Y, and Z, giving nearly the 
fame account, is by Pott, the dear friend of Bahrdt 
and of his Union, and author of the Commentary 
on the Edict. Schutz got his materials from one 
| Roper, an expelled ſtudent of debanched morals, 
ho ſubſiſted by copying and vending filthy ma- 
nuſcripts. Bahrdt ſays, that he found him naked 
and ſtarving, and, out of pity, took him into 
his houſe, and em N him as an amanuenſis. 
Roper ſtole the papers at various times, taking 
them with him to Leipzig, whither he went on 
pretence of ſickneſs. At laſt Schutz and he went 
3:4; | to 


rr 
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to Berlin together, and gave the information on 
which Bahrdt was put in priſon. In ſhort they 
all appear to have been equally profligates and 
traitors to each other, and exhibit a dreadful, but 
I hope a uſeful picture of the influence of this 
Illumination which ſo wonderfully faſcinates Ger- 
many. N | 

This is all the direct information that I can 
pick up of the founder and the proceedings- of 
the German Union. The project is coarſe, and 
palpably mean, aiming at the dahlers of entry- 
money and of annual contribution, and at the 
publication and profitable ſale of Dr. Bahrdt's 
books. This circumſtance gives it ſtrong features 
of its parentage.— Philo ſpeaks of Bahrdt in his 
Final Declaration in terms of contempt and abhor- 


- 


rence. There is nothing ingenious, nothing new, 
nothing enticing, in the plans; and the immediate 
| Purpoſe of indulging the licentious taſte of the 


public comes ſo frequently before the eye, that it 
bears all the marks of that groſſneſs of mind, 
precipitancy, and impatient overſight that are to 
be found+in all the voluminous writings of Dr. 


Babrdt.—Many in Germany, however, aſcribe. 


the Union to Weiſhaupt, and ſay that it is the 


Illuminati working in another form. There is no 


denying that the principles, and even the manner 
of proceeding, are the ſame in every eſſential cir- 
cumſtance. Many paragraphs of the declama- 
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tions circulated through Germany with the plans, 


are tranſcribed verbatim from Weiſhaupt's Cor- 


rected Syſtem of Iiluminatiſm. Much of the work 
| On Inſtruction, and the Means for promoting it, is 


very nearly a copy of the ſame work, blended 


with ſlovenly extracts from ſome of his own writ- 


ings There is the ſame ſeries of deluſions from 
the beginning, as in Illuminatiſm Free Maſonry 
and Chriſtianity are compounded—firſt with 
marks of reſpect - then Chriſtianity is twiſted to 
a purpoſe foreign from it, but the ſame with that 
aimed at by Weiſhaupt—then it 1s thrown away 
altogether, and Natural Religion and Atheiſm 
ſubſtituted for it For no perſon will have aamo- 
ment/$ heſitation in ſaying, that this is the creed 
of the author of the books On Inſtruction and On 
the Liberty of the Preſs. Nor can he doubt that 
the political principles are equally anarchical with 
thoſe of the Illuminati. The endeavours alſo to 
get poſſeſſion of public offices, of places of educa- 
tion—of the public mind, by the Reading Socie- 
ties, and by publications—are ſo many tranſcripts 
from the Illuminati. —Add to this, that Dr. 
Bahrdt was an ///uminatus—and wrote the Better 
than Horus at the command of Weiſhaupt.—Nay, 
it is well known that Weiſhaupt was twice or 
thrice at Bahrdt's Ruhe during thoſe tranſactions, 
and that he zealouſly promoted the formation of | 


Reading Societies in ſeveral places. — But I am 


rather 
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* 


rather of the opinion that Weiſhaupt made thoſe 
viſits in order to keep Dr. Bahrdt within ſome 
bounds of decency, and to hinder him from hurt- 
ing the cauſe by his precipitancy, when ſpurred 
on by the want of money. Weiſhaupt could 


not work in ſuch an unſkilful manner. But he 


would be very glad of ſuch help as this coarſe 
tool could give him—and Bahrdt gave great 


that there were many Reading Societies which 
his project had drawn together. The Pruſſian 
States had aboye thirty, and the number of 
Readers was aſtoniſhingly great—and it was 


found, that the pernicious books had really found 
their way into every hut.—Bahrdt, by deſcending | 


a ſtory lower than Weiſhaupt, has . in- 
creaſed the number of his pupils. 

But, alchough I cannot conſider the German 
Union as a formal revival of the Order under an- 
other name, I muſt hold thoſe United, and the 
members of thoſe Reading Societies as Huminati 
and Minervals. I muſt even conſider the Union 
as a part of Spartacus's work. The plans of Wei- 
ſhaupt were partly carried into effect in their dif- 
ferent branches - they were pointed out, and the 
way to carry them on are diſtinctly deſcribed in 
the private correſpondence of the Order It re- 
quired little genius to attempt them in imitation. 

Y 2 Bahrdt 


help; for, when he was impriſoned and his papers , 
ſeized, his Archives, as he called them, ſnewed“ 


* 
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Bahrdt made the attem pt, and in part fi ucceeded, 
Weiſhaupt's hopes were well founded The lea- 
ven was not only diſtributed, but the manage- 
ment of the fermentation was now underſtood, 
and 1t went on apace. | 
It is to be remarked, that nothing was found 
among Bahrdt's papers to ſupport the ſtory he 
writes in his diary—no ſuch correſpondences— 
but enough for detecting many of theſe ſocieties. 
Many others however were found unconnected 
with Bahrdt's Ruhe, not of better character, ei- 
ther as to Morality or Loyalty, and ſome of them 
conſiderable and expenſive; and many proofs 
were found of a combination to force the public 
to a certain way of thinking, by the management 
of the Reviews and Journals. The extenſive deal- 
ings of Nicholai of Berlin gave him great weight 
in the book-making trade, which in Germany 
ſurpaſſes all our conceptions. The catalogues of 
new writings in ſheets, which are printed twice 
a year for each of the fairs of Leipzig and Frank- 
fort, would aſtoniſh a Britiſh reader by the num- 
ber. The bookſellers meet there, and at one 
glance ſee the whole republic of literature, and, 
like Roman ſenators, decide the ſentiments of diſ- 
tant provinces. By thus ſeeing the whole toge- * 
ther, their ſpeculations are national, and they 
really have it in their power to give what turn 


they pleaſe to the literature and to the ſentiments 
N of 
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of Germany, Still however they mult be induced 
by motives. The motive of a merchant is gain, 
and every object appears in his eye ſomething by - . 
which money may be made. Therefore in a luxu- - 
rious and voluptuous nation, licentious and free- 
thinking books will abound. The writers ſug- 
geſt, and the bookſellers think how the thing 
will tickle. Yet it muſt not be inferred from 
the prevalence of ſuch books, that ſuch is the 
common ſenſe of mankind, and that the writ- 
ings are not the corrupters, but the corrupted, 
or that they are what they ought to be, becauſe 
they pleaſe the public. We need only pulh the 
matter to an- extremity, and its cauſe appears 
plain. Filthy prints will always create a greater 
crowd before the ſhop-window than the fineſt per- 
formances of Woollett. Licentious books will be 
read with a fluttering eagerneſs, as long as they 
are not univerſally permitted; and pitiable will be 
the ſtate of the nation when their number makes 
them familiar and no longer captivating. 

But although it muſt be confeſſed that great 
encourage ment was given to the ſceptical, infidel, 
and licentious writings in Germany, we ſee that 
it was ſtill neceſſary to practiſe ſeduction. The 
Religioniſi was made to expect ſome engaging ex- 
hibition of his faith. The Citizen muſt be told 
that his civil connections are reſpected, and will 
be improved; and al are told that good manners 

| Y 1 M 
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or virtue is to be ſupported. Man is ſuppoſed 
to be, in very eſſential circumſtances, what he 
wiſhes to be, and feels he ought to be: and he is 
corrupted by means of falſchood and trick. The 
principles by which he is wheedled into wicked- 

neſs in the firſt inſtance, are therefore ſuch as are 

really addreſſed to the general ſentiments of 
mankind : - theſe therefore ſhould be conſidered 

as more expreſſive of the public mind than thoſe 

which he afterwards adopts, after this artificial 
education; Therefore Virtue, Patriotiſm, Loy- 

alty, Veneration for true and undefiled Religion, 

are really acknowledged by thoſe corrupters to be 
the prevazling ſentiments; and they are good if 
this prevalence. is to be the teſt of worth. The 
mind that is otherwiſe affected by them, and 
hypocritically uſes them in order to get hold of 
the uninitiated, that he may in time be made to 
cheriſh the contrary ſentiments, cannot be a good 
mind, notwithſtanding any pretenſions it may 
make to the love of mankind. 

No man, not Weiſhaupt himſelf, has made 
ſtronger profeſſions of benevolence, of regard for 
the happineſs of mankind, and of every thing 
that is amiable, than Dr, Bahrdt. It may not be 
uſeleſs to enquire what effect ſuch principles have 
had on his own mind, and thoſe of his chief co- 
adjutors. Deceit of every kind is diſhonourable; 
and the deceit that is profeſſedly employed in the 

LT proceedings 
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proceedings of the Union is no exception. No 
pious fraud whatever muſt be uſed, and pure 
religion muſt be preſented. to the view without 
all . e 


« The more fair Virtue! 8 * the more ſhe 1 
« Safe, plain, and eaſy, are her artleſs ways. 

« With face erect, her eyes look ſtrait before; 

« For dauntleſs is her march, her ſtep ſecure. 


Not ſo pale Fraud - now here ſhe turns, now there, 
« Still ſeeking darker ſhades, ſecure in none, 

« Looks often back, and wheeling round and round, 
« Sinks headlong in the danger ſhe would ſhun,” 


The mean motive of the Proteſtant Sceptic 1s - 
as inconſiſtent with our notions of honeſty as 
with our notions of honour ; and our ſuſpicions 
are juſtly raiſed of the character of Dr. Bahrdt 
and his aſſociates, even although we do not 
ſuppoſe that their aim is the total abokſhing of 
religion. With propriety therefore may we make 
ſome enquiry about their lives and conduct. 
' Fortunately this is eaſy in the preſent inſtance. 
A man that has turned every eye upon himſelf 
can hardly eſcape obſetvation. But it is not ſo 
eaſy to get fair information,” The peculiar ſitua- 
tion of Dr. Bahrdt, and the cauſe between him 
and the public, are of al others the moſt produc- 
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tive of miſtake, miſrepreſentation, obloquy, and 
injuſtice. But even here we are fortunate. Many 
remarkable parts of his life are eſtabliſhed by the 
moſt reſpectable teſtimony, or by judicial evi- 
dences; and, to take all ſure, he has written his 
own life, I ſhall inſert nothing here that is not 
made out by the two laſt modes of proof, reſting 
nothing on the firſt, however reſpectable the 
evidence may be. But J muſt obſerve, that his 
life was alſo written by his dear friend Pott, the 
partner of Walther the bookſeller. The ſtory of 
this publication is curious, and it is inſtructive. 
Bahrdt was in priſon, and in great poverty. 
He intended to write his own life, to be printed 
by Walther, under a fictitious name, and in 
this work he intended to indulge his ſpleen and 
his diſlike of all thoſe who had offended him, 
and in particular all prieſts and rulers, and 
judges, who had given him ſo much trouble. He 
knew that the ſtrange, and many of them ſcan- 
dalous anecdotes, with which he had ſo liberally 
interlarded many of his former publications, 
would ſet curioſity on tiptoe, and would procure 
a rapid fale as ſoon as the public ſhould gueſs 
that it was his own performance, by the ſingular 
but ſignificant name which the pretended author 
would aſſume. He had almoſt agreed with 
Walther for a thouſand dahlers, (about C. 200, 
| when 


| * 
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when he was impriſoned for being the author of 
the farce ſo often named, and of the commentary 
on the Religion Edict, written by Pott, and for 
the proceedings of the German Union. He was 
refuſed the uſe of pen and ink. He then applied 
to Pott, and found means to correſpond with him, 
and to give him part of his life already written, 
and materials for the reſt, conſiſting of ſtories, 
and anecdotes, and correſpondence. Pott ſent 
him ſeveral ſheets, with which he was fo pleaſed, 
that they concluded a bargain. Bahrdt ſays, 
that Pott was to have 400 copies, and that the 
reſt was to go to the maintenance of Bahrdt and 
his family, conſiſting of his wife, daughter, a 
Chriſtina and her children who lived with them, 
&c. Pott gives a different account, and the truth 
was different from both, but of little conſequence 
to us. Bahrdt's papers had been ſeized, and 
ſearched for evidence of his tranſactions, but the 
ſtricteſt attention was paid to the preciſe points 
of the charge, and no paper was abſtracted 
which did not relate to theſe. All others were 
kept in a ſealed room. Pott procured the re- 
moval of the ſeals, and got poſſeſſion of them. 
Bahrdt ſays that his wife and daughter came to 
him in priſon, almoſt ſtarving, and told him 
that now that the room was opened, Pott had 
made an offer to write for their ſupport, if he 
had the uſe of theſe papers—that this was the 

concluſion 
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concluſion of the bargain, and that Pott took 
| away all the papers. N. B. Pott was the aſſociate 

=_ of Walther, who had great confidence in him, 
( Anecdotenbuch fiir meinen lieben Amt/briider, p. 
400.) and had conducted the buſineſs of Stark's 
book, as has been already mentioned. No man 
was better known to Bahrdt, for they had long 
acted together as chief hands in the Union. He 
would therefore write the life of its founder con 
amore, and it might be expected to be a rare 
and tickling performance. And indeed it was. 
The firſt part of it only was publiſhed at this 
time; and the narration reaches from the birth 
of the hero till his leaving Leipzig in 1768. 
The attention is kept fully awake, but the emo- 
x tions which ſucceſſively occupy the mind of the 
= reader, are nothing but ſtrong degrees of aver- 
= ; ſion, diſguſt, and horror. The figure ſet up 
© | to view is a monſter, a man of talents indeed, 
= 5 and capable of great things; but loſt to truth, 
to virtue, and even to the affectation of com- 
: mon decency—In ſhort, a ſhameleſs profligate. 
= | > —Poor Bahrdt was aſtoniſhed, —ſtared—but, 
3 having his wits about him, ſaw that this life 
would fell, and would alfo ſell. another. With- 
out loſs of time, he faid that he would hold 
Pott to his bargain—but he reckoned without his 
hoſt. © No, no,” ſaid Pott, « you are not the 
er man I took you for—your correſpondence was 
cc put | 
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« put into my hands —1 ſaw that you had de- 
« ceived me, and it was my duty, as a man 


« who loves truth above all things, to hinder you 


« from deceiving the world, I have not writ- 
ee ten the book you deſired me. I did not work 
« for you, but for myſelf— therefore you get 
« not a groſchen.“ « Why, Sir,“ ſaid Bahrdt, 
« we both know that this won't do. You and 
ce have already tried it. You received Stark's 
« manuſcript, to be printed by Walther Wal- 
« ther and you ſent it hither to Michaelis, that I 
« might ſee it during the printing. I wrote an 
ce illuſtration and a key, which made the fellow 
e very ridiculous, and they were printed toge- 
« ther, with one title-page.—You know that we 
« were caſt in eourt.— Walther was obliged to 


« print the work as Stark firſt ordered, and we 


« Joſt all our labour.—So ſhall you now, for I 


« will commence an action this inſtant, and let 


« me ſce with what face you will defend your- 
« ſelf, within a few weeks of your laſt appear- 


©* ance in court.” Pott ſaid, « You may try 


ce this. My work is already ſold, and diſperſed 
« over all Germany—and I have no objection to 
© begin yours to-morrow—believe me, it will 
« ſell.” Bahrdt pondered—and reſolved to write 
one himſelf. 

hi is another n of the Union. 


Dx. 
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Dx. Cant FRIEDRICH Bankpr was born 
in 1741. His father was then a pariſh miniſter, 
and afterwards Profeſſor of Theology at Leipzig, 
where he died in 1775. The youth, when at 
College, enliſted in the Pruſſian ſervice as a 
huſſar, but was bought off by his father, He was 
M. A. in 1761. He became catechiſt in his fa- 
ther's church, was a popular preacher, and pub- | 
liſhed ſermons in 1765, and ſome controverſial 
writings, which did him honour—But he then 
began to indulge in conviviality, and in anony- 
mous paſquinades, uncommonly bitter and offen- 
ſive. No perſon was ſafe— Profeſſors—Magiſ- 
trates—Clergymen—had his chief notice—alſo 
ſtudents—and even comrades and friends. (Bahrdt 
ſays, that theſe things might cut to the quick, 
but they were all juſt.) Unluckily his tem- 
| perament” was what the atomical philoſophers 
(ho can explain every thing by æthers and vi- 
brations) call ſanguine. He therefore (his own 
word) was a paſſionate admirer of the ladies. 
Coming home from ſupper he frequently met a 
young Miſs in the way to his lodgings, neatly 
dreſſed in a roſe- coloured ſilk jacket and train, 
and a fable bonnet, coſtly, and like a lady. One 
cvening, (after ſome old Rheniſh, as he ſays,) he 
ſaw the lady home. Some time after, the miſtreſs 
of the houſe, Madam Godſchuſky, came into 
his room, and ſaid that the poor maiden was 
Pregnant, 
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pregnant. He could not help that—but it was 
very unfortunate, and would ruin him if known. 
— He'therefore gave the old lady a bond for 2co 
dahlers, to be paid by inſtalments of twenty-five. 
— The girl was ſenſible, and good, and as he 
« had already paid for it, and her converſation 
« was agreeable, he did not diſcontinue his ac- 

e quaintance.” A comrade one day told him. 
that one Bel, a magiſtrate, whom he had lam- 
pooned, knew the affair, and would bring it 
into court, unleſs he immediately retired the 
bond. This bond was the only evidence, but it 
was enough. Neither Bahrdt nor his friend 
could raiſe the money. But they fell on another 
contrivance. They got Madam Godichuſky to 
meet them at another houſe, in order to receive 
the money. Bahrdt was in a cloſet, and his 
comrade wore a ſword. The woman could not 
be prevailed on to produce the bond till Bahrdt 
ſhould arrive, and the money be put into her 
hands, with a preſent to herſelf. The com- 
rade tried to flutter her, and, drawing his ſword, 

ſhewed her how men fenced—made paſſes at the 
wall—and then at her—but ſhe was too firm— — 
he then threw away his ſword, and began to try 
to force the paper from her. She defended her- 
ſelf a good. while, but at length he got the paper 
out of her pocket, tore it in pieces, opened 
the 
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the Cloſet door, and faid, & There, you b—, 


« there is the honourable fellow whom you and 


_ « your wh— have bullied—but it is with me 


«©. you have to do now, and you know that I can 


e bring you to the gallows. There was a great 
ſquabble to be ſure, ſays B., but it ended, and I 
thought all was now over. But Mr. Bel had got 
word of it, and brought it into court the very 


day that Bahrdt was to have made ſome very 
reverend appearance at church—1n ſhort, after 
many attempts of his poor father to fave him, he 
was. obliged to ſend in his gown and band, and 
to quit the place. It was ſome comfort, how- 


ever, that Madam Godſchuſky and the young 


Miſs did not fare much better. They were both 
impriſoned. Madam G. died ſome time after of 
ſome ſhocking diſeaſe. The court-records give a 
very different account of the whole, and particu- 
larly of the ſcuffle ; but Bahrdt's ſtory is enough. 

Bahrdt ſays, that his father was ſevere—but ac- 
knowledges that his own temperament was haſty : 


(why does not his father's temperament excuſe 


ſomething? Vibratiunculæ will explain every thing 
or nothing.) © Therefore (again) I ſometimes | 
« forgot myſelf.—One day I laid a loaded piſtol 
on the table, and told him that he ſhould meet 


c with that if he went on lo. But I was only 


ce ſeventeen.“ 


Dr. 
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Dr. Babrdt was, of courſe, obliged to leave the 
place. His friends, and Semler in particular, 
an eminent theological writer, who had formed 


a very favourable opinion of his uncommon 


talents, were aſſiduous in their endeavours to get 
an eſtabliſhment for him. But his high opinion 
of himſelf, his temper, impetuous, precipitant, 
and overbearing, and a bitter ſatyrĩcal habit which 
he had freely indulged in his outſet of life, made 
their endeavours very ine ffectual. | | 

At laſt he got a profeſſorſhip at Erlangen, 
then at Erfurth, and in 1771, at Gieſſen. But 


in all theſe places he was no ſooner ſettled than 
he got into diſputes with his colleagues and with 


the eſtabliſhed church, being a ſtrenuous parti- 
zan of the innovations which were attempted to 
be made in the doctrines of Chriſtianity, In his 
anonymous publications, he did not truſt to ra- 
tional diſcuſſion alone, but had recourſe to ridi- 
cule and perſonal anecdotes, and indulged in 
the moſt cutting ſarcaſms and groſs ſcurrility. 
—Being fond of convivial company, his income 
was inſufficient for the craving demand, and 
as ſoon as he found that anecdote and ſlan- 
der always procured readers, he never ceaſed 
writing. He had wonderful readineſs and acti- 
vity, and ſpared neither friends nor foes in his 
anonymous performances. But this could not 
laſt, and his avowed theological writings were 

| 15 ſuch 
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ſuch as could not be ſuffered in a Profeſſor of 


Divinity. The very ſtudents at Gieſſen were 
- ſhocked with ſome of his liberties. Aſter 
much wrangling in the church judicatories he 


was juſt going to be diſmiſſed, when he got an 
invitation to Marſchlins in Switzerland to ſuper- 
intend an academy. He went thither about the 


year 1776, and formed the ſeminary after the 
model of Baſedow's Philanthropine, or academy, 
at Deſſau, of which J have already given ſome 


account. It had acquired ſome celebrity, and 
the plan was peculiarly - ſuited to Bahrdt's taſte, 


becauſe it left him at liberty to introduce any 
ſyſtem of religious or irreligious opinions that he 


pleaſed. He reſolved to avail himſelf of this 


_ - liberty, and though a clergyman and Doctor of 


Theology, he would outſtrip even Baſedow, who 
had no eccleſiaſtical orders to reſtrain him. But 
he wanted the moderation, the prudence, and 
the principle of Baſedow. He had, by this time, 


| formed his opinion of mankind, by meditating 


on · the feelings of his own mind. His theory; of 
human nature was ſimple—< The leading pro- 


.. > penſities, ſays he, of the human mind are 


ce three Inſtinctive liberty ( Freybeitſtriebe) in- 
ce ſtinctive activity (Triebe fur Thatigkeit)—and 


ec inſtinctive love ( Liebes triebe). I do not wiſh 


to miſunderſtand him, but I can give no other 


tranſlation. If a man is obſtructed 1 in the ex- 
cc exciſe 


cuab. 11. TU GERMAN" db Mio. 35 
« erciſe of any of theſe propenſities, he ſuffers 


4 an injury. — The buſineſs of a good education 


e therefore is to teach us how they are to be en- 


* i! in the higheſt degree. 


We need not be ſurpriſed although the Doctor 
ſhould find it difficult to manage the Cyclopedia 


in his Philanthropine in ſuch a manner as to give 


ſatisfaction to the neighbourhood, which was 
habituated to very different ſentiments.Ac- 
cordingly he found his ſituation as uncomfortable 5 


as at Gieſſen. He ſays, in one of his lateſt per- 


ſormances, © that the Griſons were a ſtrong | 


te inſtance of the immenſe importance of educa- 
«tion. They knew nothing but their handi- 


« crafts, and their minds were as coarſe as theit 


« perſons.” He quarrelled with them all, and 
was obliged to abſcond after lying ſome time in 
arr eſt. 


| his father was or had been miniſter. His literary 
talents were well known. After ſ6me little time 
he got an affociation formed for erecting and 
ſupporting a Philanthropine or houſe of education. 


A large fund was collected, and he was enabled 
to travel into Holland and England, to engage pu - 


pils, and was furniſhed with proper recommend- 


ations. On his return the plan was carried into 


execution. The caſtle or reſidence of Count Lein- 
ing Hartaburgh at Heideſheim, having gardens, 
Z ou» 
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park, and every handſome accommodation, had 


been fitted up for it, and it was conſeerated by a 


ſolemn religious feſtival in 1778. 


But his old misfortunes purſued him. He had 


indeed no colleagues to quarrel with, but his 


avowed publications became every day more ob- 
noxious — and when any of his anonymous pieces 


had a great run, he could not ſtifle his vanity and 


conceal the author's name. — Of theſe pieces, 
ſome were even ſhocking to decency.— It was in- 
different to him whether it was friend or foe that 
he abuſed; and ſome of them were ſo horribly 
injurious to the characters of the moſt reſpectable 
men in the ſtate, that he was continually under 
the correction of the courts of juſtice. There 
was hardly à man of letters that had ever been in 
his company who did not ſuffer by it. For his 
conſtant practice was to father every new ſtep 
that he took towards Atheiſm on ſome other 
perſon; and, whenever the reader fees, in the 
beginning of a book, any perſon celebrated by 


tte author for ſound ſenſe, profound judgment, 


accurate reaſon, or praiſed for acts of friendſhip 


and kindneſs to himſelf, he may be aſſured that, 


before the cloſe of the book, this man will con- 
vince Dr. Bahrdt in ſome. private converſation, 


that ſome doctrine, cheriſhed and venerated, by 


all Chriſtians, is a piece of knaviſh ſuperſtition. 


So loſt was Dr. Bahrdt to all ſenſe of ſhame. He 


. | faid 


Gu * 
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faid that he held his own opimons independent 
of all mankind, and was indifferent . their 
praiſe or their reproa cg. 

Bahrdr's licentious, very Icentious life, was 
the cauſe of moſt of theſe enormities. No in- 
come could ſuffice, and he wrote for bread. 
The artful manner in which the literary ma- 
nufacture of Germany was conducted, made it 
impoſſible to hinder the rapid diſperſion of his 
writings over all Germany ; and the indelicate 
and coarſe maw of the public was as ravenous as 
the ſenſuality of Dr. Bahrdt, who really battened 
in the Epicurean ſty. The conſequence of all 
this was that he was obliged to fly from Hei- 
deſheim, leaving his ſureties in the Philanthropine 


to pay about 14,000 dahlers, beſides debts with- 


out number to his friends. He was impriſoned 
at Dienheim, but was releaſed I know not how, 
and {fled at Halle. There he ſunk to be a 


keeper of à "tavern and billiard-table, and his 


houſe became the reſort and the bane of the 


ſtudents in the Univerſity.— He was obliged 
therefore to leave the city. He had ſomehow 


got funds which enabled him to buy a little vine 
yard, prettily ſituated in the neighbourhood. 


This he fitted up with every accommodation that 


could invite the ſtudents, and called it Bahrd?'s 
Rube. We have already ſeen the occupations of 
| Dr. B. in this Buen Retiro—Can we call it rium 
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cum dignitate? Alas, no! He had not lived two 
years here, buſtling and toiling for the German 
Union, ſometimes. without a bit of bread—when 
he was ſent to priſon at Halle, and then to Mag- 
deburg, where he was more than a. year in jail, 
He was ſet at liberty, and returned to Bahrdt's 
Rube, not, alas, to live at eaſe, but to lie down 
on a ſickbed, where, after more than a year's 
ſuffering increaſing pain, he died on the 23d of 
April 1793, the moſt wretched and loathſome 
victim of unbridled ſenſuality. 
The account of his caſe is written by a friend, 
a Dr. Jung, who profeſſes to defend his memory 
and his principles. The medical deſcription 
melted my heart, and Iam certain would make his 
bittereſt enemy weep. Jung repeatedly ſays that 
the caſe was not venereal, calls it the vineyard 
diſeaſe the quickſilver diſeaſe, (he was dying of 
an unconquerable ſalivation,) —and yet, through 
8 the whole of his narration, relates ſymptoms and 
| ſufferings, which, as a medical man, he could 
not poſſibly mean to be taken in any other 
ſenſe than as effects of pox. He meant to pleaſe 
the enemies of poor Bahrdt, knowing that ſuch 
a a man could have no friends, and being himſelf 
ignorant of what friendſhip or goodneſs is. The 
fate of this poor creature affected me more than 
any thing I have read of a great while. All his 
open enemies put together have not ſaid ſo much 
ill 


= 
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| il of him as his. truſted friend Pott, and another 
confident, whoſe name J cannot recolle&, who 
publiſhed in his lifetime an anonymous book 
called'Babrdt with the iron brow—and this fellow 
Jung, under the abſurd maſk of friendſhip, ex- 
hibited the loathſome carcaſe for a florin, like 4 
malefaor's at Surgeons Hall, Such were the 
fruits of the German Union, of that Illumination 
that was to re fine the heart of man, and bring to 
maturity the ſeeds of native virtue, which are 
choaked in the hearts of other men by ſuperſtition 
and deſpotiſm. We fee nothing but asbl 
treachery and baſe deſertion. 

I do not concern myſelf with the gradual 
perverſion of Dr. Bahrdt's moral and religious 
opinions. But he affected to be the enlighrener 
and reformer of mankind; and affirmed, that all 
the miſchiefs in life originated from deſpotiſin 
ſupported by ſuperſtition. © In vain,” fays he, 
« do we complain of the inefficacy of -religion. ' 
« All poſitive religion is founded on injuſtice. 
No Prince has a right to preſeribe or ſanction 
« any-ſuch ſyſtem. Nor would he do it, were not 
« the prieſts the firmeſt Pillars of his tyranny; 
« and ſuperſtition the ſtrongeſt fetters' for his 
« ſubje&ts. He dares not ſhow Religion as the is; 
pure and unde filed She would charm the eyes 
« and the hearts of mankind, would imme- 
60 "Gy produce true morality, would open the 

Z 3 | ee eyes 
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ce eyes of freeborn man, would teach him what 


ce are his rights, and who are his oppreſſors, 
and Princes would vaniſh from the d lacs: of the 
« eafth;*;-: : | N 
Therefore, without troubling 1 with 
1 truth or falſehood of his religion of Nature, 


and aſſuming it as an indiſputable point, that Dr. 
Bahrdt has ſeen it in this natural and ſo effective 


purity, it is ſurely a very pertinent queſtion, 
* Whether has the ſight produced on his mind 
te an effect ſo far ſuperior to the acknowledged 
10 faintneſs of the impreſſion of Chriſtianity on 
« the bulk of mankind, that it will be prudent 
« to adopt the plan of the German Union, and 
te at once put an end to the diviſions which ſo 


c unfortunately alienate the minds of profeſſing 


« Chriſtians from each othet ?” The account 
here given of Dr. Bahrdt's life ſeems: to decide 
the queſtion. 

But it will be faid that 1 have only AS ſo 
many: inſtances of the quarrels of Prieſts and 
their ſlaviſn adherents with Dr. Bahrdt. Let us 


view him in his ordinary conduct, not as the 


Champion and Martyr of Illumination, but as an 


ordinary citizen, a huſband, a father, a friend, A 


teacher of youth, a clergyman. 
When Dr. Bahrdt was a periſn - midiſter, 55 
-prefidtat of ſome inferior eccleſiaſtical diſtrict, 


he was: A to take off the cenſures of 
the 


* 
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the church from a young woman who had born 
2 baſtard child. By violence he again reduced 
her to the ſame condition, and eſcaped cenſure, 


by the poor girl's dying of a fever before her 
pregnancy was far advanced, or even legally do- 
cumented. Alſo, on the night of the ſolemn 
farce of conſecrating his Philanthropine, he de- 
bauched the maid-ſervant, who bore twins, -and 
gave him up for the father. The thing, I preſume, 
was not judicially proved, otherwiſe he would 


have ſurely been diſgraced; but it was after- 


wards made evident, by the letters which were 


| | found by Pott, when he undertook to write his 
life.” A ſeries of theſe letters had paſſed between 
him and one Graf a ſteward, who was employed 


by him to give the woman the ſmall pittance by 
which ſhe andthe infants were maintained. Re- 


monſtrances were made when the money was not 


advanced; and there are particularly lettersabout 
the end of 1779, which ſhow that Bahrdt had 
ceaſed giving any thing, On the of Febru- 
ary 1780, the infants (three years old) were taken 
away in the night, and were found expoſed, the 
one at Ufstein, and the other at Worms, many 
miles diſtant from each other, and almoſt frozen 
to death. The firſt wasdiſcovered by its moans, by 


a ſhoemaker in a field by the road- ſide, about fix in 


the morning; the other was found by two girls be- 
tween the hedges in a lane, ſet between two great 


£4 © | ſtones, 
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ſtones, paſt all crying. The Poor mother tra- 
velled up and down the country in queſt of her 


infants, and hearing theſe accounts, found them 


both, and took one of them home; but not be. 
ing able to maintain both, when Bahrdt's com- 
miſſioner refuſed contributing any more, it re - 
mained with the good woman who had taken it 
in 6 

Bahrdt was hs; in 1772 while at Gieſſen; 
bur after waſting the greateſt part of his wife's 


- little fortune left her by a former huſband, he 
was provoked, by loſing 1020 florins (about 


110/.) in the hands of her brother who would 
not pay it up. After this he uſed her very ill, 
and ſpeaks very contemptuouſly of her in his own 


account of his life, calling her a dowdy, jealous, 


and every thing contemptible. In two infamous 
novels he exhibits characters, in which ſhe is re- 
preſented in a moſt cruel manner ; yet this wo- 


man (perhaps during the honey-moon) was en- 


ticed by him one day 1nto the bath, in the pond 
of the garderpof the Philanthropine at Heideſheim, 
and there, in the ſight of all the pupils, did he 
(alſo undreſſed) toy with- his naked wife in the 
water. When at Halle, he uſed the poor woman 


| extremely ill, ben a miſtreſs in the . 


* This i is worſe than Rouſſeau's REN TY who only * 
his children to the Foundling hoſpital, that he might never 
know * 6 | 


and 
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and giving her the whole command of the fa- 
mily, while the wife and daughter were confined 
to a ſeparate part of it. When in priſon at Magde- 
burg, the ſtrumpet lived with him, and bore 
him two children. He brought them all to his 
houſe when he was ſet at liberty. Such barba- 
rous uſage made the poor woman at laſt leave 


him and live with her brother. The daughter 


died about a year before him, of an overdoſe of 


laudanum given by her father, to procure lep . 
when ill of a fever. He ended his own wretched 
life in the ſame manner, unable, poor man, to' 


bear his diſtreſs, without the ſmalleſt compunc- 
tion or ſorrow for his conduct; and the laſt 
thing he did was to ſend for a bookſeller, (Vi- 
pink of Halle, who had publiſhed ſome of his 
vile pieces,) and recommend his ſtrumpet and her 


children to his protection, without one thought 


of his injured wife. 


I ſhall end my account of this profligate mon- 
ſter with a ſpecimen of his way of uling his 
friends. 

« Of all the acquiſitions which I made in Eng- 
land, Mr. (the name appears at full 


length) was the moſt important. This perſon. 


te was accompliſhed in the higheſt degree. With 


* ſound judgment, great genius, and correct taſte, 


he was perfectly a man of the world. He was 
my friend, and the — perſon who warmly in- 


ec tereſted ; 
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« tereſted himſelf for my inſtitution. To his warm 
& and repeated recommendations, I owe all the 
q „ pupils I got in England, and many moſt re- 
S | 4 ſpectable connections; for he was univerſally 
s efteemed as a man of learning and of the moſt 
1 | «© unblemiſhed worth. He was my friend, my 
« conductor, and I may fay my preſerver; for 
| 4 55 when J had not bread for two days, he took 
1 « me to his houſe, and ſupplied all my wants. 
. « This gentleman was a clergyman, and had a 
3 E t {mall but gentecl and ſelected congregation, a 
38 « flock which required ſtrong food. My friend 
: | ce preached to them pure natural religion, and 
: « was beloved by them. His ſermons were ex- 
ce cellent, and delivered with native energy and 
'L « orace, becauſe they came from the heart. 
3 | & had once the honour of preaching for him. | 
. - - © But what a difference -I found myſelf afraid 
I | « I feared to ſpeak too boldly, becauſe I did not 
WE - know where I was, and thought myſelf ſpeak- 
= te ing to my crouching countrymen. -. But the 
4 . liberty of England opens every heart, and 
4 ee makes it acceſſible to morality. I can give a 
| cc very remarkable inſtance. : 
| « The women of the town in London do not, 
2 te to be ſure, meet with my unqualified approba- 
bp. «tion in all reſpects. But it is impoſſible not to 
e be ſtruck with the propriety and decency of their 


© manners, ſo unlike the clowniſh impudence of 
15 „ 
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« our German wh—. I could not diſtinguiſn 
« them from modeſt women, otherwiſe than by 
« their oreater attention and eagerneſs to ſhew 
« me civility. My friend uſed to laugh at my 
« miſtakes, and I could not believe him when he 
« told me that the lady who had kindly ſhewed | x 
« the way to me, a foreigner, was a votary of 
« Venus. He maintained that Engliſh liberty 
« naturally produced morality and kindneſs, 1 
« ſtill doubted, and he ſaid that he would con- 
« vince me by my own experience, Theſe girls | 1 
tc are to be ſeen in crowds every evening in everx 
« quarter of the town, Although ſome of them 
tt may not have even a ſhift, they come out in the 
« evening dreſſed like princeſſes in hired clothes, | 
« which are entruſted to them without any fear 
« of their making off with them. Their fine j 
e ſhape, their beautiful ſkin, and dark brown | 
* hair, their boſoms, ſo prettily ſet off by their 
* black filk dreſs, and above all, the gentle 
« ſweetneſs of their manners, makes an impreſ- 
* fion in the higheſt degree favourable to them. 
“They civilly offer their arm, and ſay, My f 
dear, will you give me a glaſs of wine?” If you 
* give them no encouragement, they paſs on, and | 
* give no farther trouble. I went with my 
* friend to Covent Garden, and after admiring 
te the innumerable beauties we ſaw in the piazzas, 
** We gave our arm to three very agreeable girls, ; 
: ; > © 6 and 
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te and immediately turned into a temple of the 
« Cytherean Goddeſs, which is to be found. at 
| © every ſecond door of the city, and were ſhown 
tc into a parlour elegantly carpeted and-furniſhed, 
e and lighted with wax, with every other accom- 
© modation at hand. My friend called for a 
te pint of wine, and this was all the expence, for 
« which we received ſo much civility. The con- 
te verſation and other behaviour of the ladies 
te was agreeable in the higheſt degree, and not 
* a word paſſed that would have diſtinguiſhed 
te them from nuns, or that was not in the higheſt 
« degree mannerly and elegant. We parted in 
te the ftreet—and ſuch is the liberty of England, 
ce that my friend ran not the ſmalleſt riſk of ſuf- 

fering either in his honour or uſefulneſs. 
© Such is the effect of freedom.“ 

We may be fure, the poor man was aſtoniſhed 
when he ſaw his name before the public as one of 
the enlighteners of Chriſtian Europe. He is really 
a man of worth, and of the moſt irreproachable 
character, and knew that whatever might be the 
protection of Britiſh liberty, ſuch conduct would 
ruin him with his own hearers, and in the minds 
of all his re ſpectable countrymen. . He therefore 
ſent a vindication of his character from this ſlan- 
derous abuſe to the publiſhers of the principal 
newſpapers and literary journals in Germany. 
The vindication is complete, and B. is convicted 


of 
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of having related what he could not poſſibly baus 
ſeen, It is worthy of remark, that the vindication 
did not appear in the Berlin Monatſchrift, nor in 
any of the Journals which make favourable men- 
tion of the performances of the Enlighteners. | 
« Think not, indignant reader,” ſays Arbuth- 
not, © that this man's life is uſeleſs to mortals.” 
It ſhows in a ſtrong light the falſity of all his de- 
clamations in favour of his ſo much praiſed natu- 
ral religion and univerſal kindneſs and humanity. 
No man of the party writes with more perſuaſive 
energy, and, though his petulance and precipitant 
ſelf-conceit lead him frequently aſtray, no man 
has occaſionally put all the arguments of theſe . 
philoſophers in a clearer light; yet we fee that all 
is falſe and hollow. He is a vile hypocrite, and 
the real aim of all his writings is to make money, 
by foſtering the ſenſual propenſities of human na- 
ture, although he ſees and feels that the comple- 
tion of the plan of the German Union would be 
an event more deſtructive and lamentable than 
any that can be pointed out in the annals of ſu- 
perſtition. I will not ſay that all partiſans of TI- 
lumination are hogs of the ſty of Epicurus like this 
wretch. But the reader muſt acknowledge that, 
in the inſtitution of Weiſhaupt, there is the ſame 
train of ſenſual indulgence laid along. the whole, 
and that purity of heart and life is no part of the 
morality that is held forth as the perfection of 
2 50 | human 
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human nature. The final abolition of Chriſtianity 
is undoubtedly one of its objects — whether as an 
end of their efforts, or as a mean for the attain- 
ment of ſome end ſtill more important. Purity of 
heart is perhaps the moſt diſtinctive feature of 
Chriſtian morality. Of this Dr. Bahrdt ſeems to 

have had no conception; and his inſtitution, as 
vell as his writings, ſhow him to have been a very 
coarſe ſenſualiſt. But his taſte, though coarſe, 
accorded with what Weiſhaupt conſidered as a 
ruling propenſity, by which he had the beſt 
chance of ſecuring the fidelity of his ſubjects.— 
Craving deſires, beyond the bounds of our means, 
were the natural conſequences of indulgence — 
and ſince the purity of Chriſtian morality ſtood ' 
in his way, his firſt care was to clear the road by 
rooting it out altogether What can follow but 
general diſſoluteneſs of manners? 

Nothing can more diſtinctly prove the crooked 
politics of the Reformers than this. It may be 
conſidered as the mainſpring of their whole ma- 
chine. Their pupils were to be Ied by means of 
their ſenſualappetites, and the aim of their conduc- 
tors was not to inform them, but merely to lead 
them; not to reform, but to rule the world. They 
would reign, though in hell, rather than ſerve in 
heaven. Dr. Bahrdt was a true Apoſtle of Illumi- 
natiſm; and though his torch was made of the 
groſſeſt materials, and c ſerved only to diſcover 
te ſights 
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« ſights of woe, the horrid glare darted into 


every corner, rouſing hundreds of filthy vermin, 


and directing their flight to the rotten carrion 
where they could beſt depoſit their poiſon and 


their eggs; in the breaſts, to wit, of the ſenſual 


and profligate, there to feſter and burſt forth in a 
new and filthy. progeny ; and it is aſtoniſhing 


ſcheme of Reading Societies had caken prodigt- 


ouſly, and became a very profitable part of the 


literary trade of Germany. The bookſellers and 
writers ſoon perceived i its inrortapoe, and acted 
ia concert. 

I might fill a volume with extracts from the 
criticiſms which were publiſhed on the Religion 
Edic fo often mentioned already. The Leip- 
zig catalogue for one year. contained 173. Al- 


though it concerned the Pruſſian Scates alone, 


theſe appeared in every corner of Germany ; 
nay, alſo in Holland, in Flanders, in Hungary, 
in Switzerland, in Courland, and in Livonia. 
This ſhows it to have been the operation of an 
Aſſociated . Band, as was intimated to the King 
with ſo much petulance by Mirabeau. There 
was (paſt all doubt) ſuch a combination among 
the innumerable ſcribblers who ſupplied the fairs 
of Leipzig and Frankfort. Mirabeau calls it: a 
Conjuration des Philoſophes, an expreſſion very 
Clear to himſelf, for the myriads of garreteers who 

| have 


what numbers were thus rouſed into action. The 
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have long fed the craving mouth of Paris (« al. 


cc ways thirſting after ſome new thing“) called 
themſelves philoſophers, and,. like the gangs of 


St. Giles's, converſed with each other in a cant of 


their own, full of morale, of energie, of bienveil- 
lance, &c. &c. &c. unintelligible or miſunder- 
ſtood by other men, and uſed for the purpoſe of 
deceit. While Mirabeau lived too, they formed a 
Conjuration. The 14th of July 1790, the moſt ſo- 
lemn invocation of the Divine preſence ever made 
on the face of this earth, put an end to the pro- 
priety of this appellation; for it became neceſſary 


(in the progreſs of political Illumination) to de- 
_ Clare that oaths were nonſenſe, becauſe the in- 


voked was a creature of the imagination, and the 
grand federation, like Weiſhaupt and Bahrdt's 


Maſonic Chriſtianity, is declared, to thoſe initiated 
into the higher myſteries, to be a lie. But if we 
have no longer a Conjuration des Philoſophes, we 


have a gang of ſcribblers who have got poſſeſſion | 
of the public mind by their management of the 
literary journals of Germany, and have made li- 


centious ſentiments in politics, in morals, and in 
religion, as familiar as were formerly the articles 
of ordinary news. All the ſceptical writings of 


England put together will not make half the 


number that have appeared in Proteſtant Ger- 


many during the laſt twelve orfifteen years. And, 


in the Criticiſms on the Edict, it is hard to ſay 
| whether 


- 


- 
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Whether infidelity! or e fills thi moſt 
pages. Ee f 7994 4e 

To ſuch a degree bad the Illuminati carried. 
this favourite and important point, that they ob 
tained the direction even of thoſe whoſe office it 
was to pre vent it. There is at Vienna, as at Ber- 
lin; an office for examining and licenſing writings 
before they can have their courſe in the market. 
This office publiſhes annually an index of forbid- 
den books. In this index are included the account 
of the laſt Operations of Spartacus and Philo inthe 
Order of Muminati, and a diſſertation on The Final 


Overthrowo of Free Maſonry, a moſt excellent per 


formance, ſhowing the gradual” corruption and 


final perverſion of that ſociety to a ſeminary © of 


| ſedition. Alſo the Vienna Magazine of Literature 
and Arts, which contains many accounts of the 
interferences of the Illuminati in the diſturbances 
of Europe. The Cenſor who occaſioned this pro- 
hibition was an Lluminatus, named Retzer. He 


makes a moſt pitiful and Jeſuitical defence, ſhow- 


ing himſelf completely verſant in all the chicane 
of the 1laminati, and devoted to their Infidel 
principles. (See Rel. Begebenh. 1795, p. 493.) 
There are two performances which give u 
much information reſpecting the ſtate of moral 
and political opinions in Germany about this 
time. One of them is called, Proofs of a bidden 


Combination to deſtroy the F. reedom of Thought and g 
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| | Mriting in Germany. Thoſe proofs are general, 


1 | 5 taken from many concurring circumſtances inthe 
| 


condition of German literature. They are con- 
vincipg to a thinking mind, but are too abſtract. 
ed to be very impreſſive on ordinary readers. 
The other is the Appeal ta my Country, which I 
mentioned in page 84. This is much more ſtrik- 
ing, and, in each branch of literature, gives a pro- 
greſſive account of the changes of ſentiment, all 
ſupported by the evidence of the books them - 
ſelves. The author puts it paſt contradiction, 
that in every ſpecies of literary compoſition into 
which it was poſſible, without palpable abſurdity, 
to introduce licentious or ſeditious principles, it 
was done. Many romances, novels, journies 
through Germany and other countries“, are writ- 
ten on purpoſe to attach praiſe or reproach to 
certain ſentiments, characters, and pieces of con- 

8 duct. The Prince, the nobleman, is made de- 
ö ſpotic, oppreſſive, unfeeling, or ridiculous — the 
1 poor, and the men of talents, are unfortunate and 
1 neglected . and here and there a fictitious Graf or 
| | Baron is made a divinity, by philanthropy, ex- 
4 | preſſed in romantic. chatity and kindneſs, or often- | 
| tatious indifference for the little honours which f 
| *A plan adopted within theſe few years in our'own 
1 | country, which, if proſecuted with the ſame induſtry with 
| ; | | which it has been begun, will ſoon render our Circulating 
| 
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are ſo precious in the eyes of a German. In 


| thort, the ſyſtem of Weiſhaupt and Knigge is 


carried: into vigorous effect over all. In both 


theſe performances, and indeed in a vaſt number 


of other pieces, I fee. that the influence of Nicholay 
is much commented on, and conſidered as having 
had the chief hand in all thoſe innovations. 

Thus I think it clearly appears, that the ſup- 
preſſion of the Illuminati in Bavaria and of the 
Union in Brandenburgh were inſufficient for 
removing the evils which they had introduced. 
The Elector of Bavaria was obliged to iſſue an- 
other proclamation in November 1790, warning 


his ſubjects of their repeated machinations, and 


particularly enjoining the Magiſtrates to obſerve 
carefully the aſſemblies in the Reading Societies; 
which were multiplying in his States. A fimilar 
proclamation was made and repeated by the Re- 
gency of Hanover, and it was on this occaſion 
that Mauvillon impudently avowed the moſt anar- 
chical opinions. But Weiſhaupt and his agents 
were ſtill buſy. and ſucceſsful. The habit of plot- 
ting had formed itſelf into a regular ſyſtem; So- 
cieties now acted every where in ſeeret, in cor- 
reſpondence with ſimilar ſocieties in diſtant places. 
And thus a mode of co-operation was furniſhed 
to the diſcontented, the reſtleſs, and the unprin- 
t in all places, without even che trouble of 
AAS - formal 
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formal initiations, and without any external ap 
pearances by which the exiſtence and occupations 
of the members could be diſtinguiſned. The Hy- 
dra's teeth were already ſown, and each grew 
up, independent of the reſt, and ſoon ſent out 
its own offsets.— In all places where ſuch ſecret 
practices were going on, there did not fail to ap- 
pear ſome individuals of more than common zeal 
and activity, who took the lead each in his own 
circle. This gave a conſiſtency and unity to the 
operations of the reſt, and they, encouraged by 
this co-operation, could now attempt things 
which they would not have otherwiſe ventured 
on. It is not till this ſtate of things obtains, that 
this influence becomes ſenſible to the public. 
Philo, in his pubſt declaration, unwarily lets this 
appear. Speaking of the numerous little ſocie- 
ties in which their principles were cultivated, he 
ſays, © we thus begin to be formidable.” It may 
now alarm but it is now too late. The ſame 
germ is now ſprouting in another place. 

J muſt not forget to take notice that about this 
time (178 or 1788), there appeared an invita- 
tion from a Baron or Prince 8S , Governor of 
the Dutch fortreſs H, before the troubles in 
Holland, to form a ſociety for the protection of 
Princes, —The plan is expreſſed in very enigma- 
tical terms, but ſuch as plainly ſhow it to be 
Ar re 2 | merely 
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merely an odd title, to catch the public eye; for 
the Aſſociation is of the ſame ſeditious kind with 
all thoſe already ſpoken of, viz. proſeſſing to 
enlighten the minds of men, and making them 
imagine that all their hardſhips proceed from 
ſuperſtition, which ſubjects them to uſeleſs and 
crafty prieſts; and from their own indolence and 
want of patriotiſm, which make them ſubmit to 
the mal-adminiſtration of miniſters. The So- 
vereign-is ſuppoſed to be innocent, but to be a 
cypher; and every magiſtrate who is not choſen 
by the people actually under him, is held to be a 
deſpor, and is to be bound hand and foot. Many 
circumſtances concur to prove that the projectot 
of this inſidious plan is the Prince Salms, who ſo 
aſſiduouſly fomented all the diſturbances in the 
Dutch and Auſtrian Netherlands. He had, be- 
fore this time, taken into his ſervice Zwack, the 
Cato of the Illuminati. The project had gone 
ſome length when it was diſcovered and ge 
preſſed by the States. 

Zimmerman, who had been Preſident of the 
Illuminati in Manheim, was alſo a moſt active 
perſon in propagating their doctrines in other 
countries. He was employed as à miſſionary, 
and erected ſome Lodges even at Rome —alſo at 
Neufchatel—and in Hungary. He was frequently 
ſeen in the latter place by a gentleman of my 
acquaintance, and preached up all the oſtenſible 

| 443 doctrines 
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doctrines of Illuminatiſm in the moſt public 
manner, and made many proſelytes. But when 
it was diſcovered that their real and fundamental 
doctrines were different from thoſe which he pro- 
ſeſſed in order to draw in proſelytes, Zimmerman 
left the country in haſte. —Some time after this 
he was arreſted in Pruſſia for ſeditious harangues 
but he eſcaped, and has not been heard of 
ſince. When he was in Hungary he boaſted of 
having erected above an hundred Lodges in dif- 
ferent parts of * ſome of which were in 


England. 


That the Illuminati and other hidden Coſmo- 
political Societies had ſome influence in bringing 
about the French Revolution, or at leaſt in ac- 
celerating it, can hardly be doubted. In reading 
the ſecret correſpondence, I was always ſurpriſed 
at not finding any Reports from France, and 
ſomething like a heſitation about eſtabliſhing a 
' miſſion there; nor am I yet able thoroughly to 
account for it. But there is abundant evidence 
that they interfered, both in preparing for it in 
che ſame manner as in Germany, and in accele- 
rating its progreſs. Some letters in the Brunſ- 
wick Journal from one Campe, who was an in- 
8 of the ſeminaries of education, a man of 

talents, 
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- talents, and an Nluminatus, put it beyond doubt. 
He was reſiding in Paris during its firſt move- 
ments, and gives a minute account of them, la- 
menting their exceſſes, on account of their im- 
prudence, and the riſk of ſhocking the nation, 
and thus deſtroying the project, but juſtifying 
the motives, on the true principles of Coſmopo- 
litiſm. The Vienna Zeitſchrift and the Magazine 
of Literature and Fine Arts for 1790, and other 
pamphlets of that date, ſay the ſame thing in a 
clearer manner. I ſhall lay together ſome paſ- 
ſages from ſuch as I have met with, which 1 
think will ſhow beyond all poſſibility of doubt 
that the Illuminati took an active part in the 
whole tranſaction, and may be ſaid to have been 
its chief contrivers. I ſhall premiſe a few ob- 
ſervations, which will give a clearer view of the 
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in Germany, political occurrences in France gave 
exerciſe and full ſcope for the operation of that 
ſpirit of revolt which had long growled in ſecret 
in the different corners of that great empire. 
; The Coſmopolitical and ſceptical opinions and 
ſentiments ſo much cultivated in all the Lodges 
of the Philalethes had by this time been openly 
profeſſed by many of the ſages of France, and 
artfully interwoven with their ſtatiſtical econo- 
mics. The many conteſts between the King and 
the Parliament of Paris about the regiſtration of 
his edicts, had given occaſion to much diſcuſſion, 
and had made the public familiarly acquainted 
with topics altogether unſuitable to the abſolute 
monarchy of France, | 
| This 
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This acquaintance with the natural expectations 
of the ſubject, and the expediency of a candid 
attention on the part of Government to theſe ex- | 
pectations, and a view of Legiſlation and Govern- 
ment founded on a very liberal interpretation of 
all thele things, was prodigiouſly promoted by 
the raſh interference of France in the diſpute be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies. In this 
attempt to ruin Britain, even the court of Franee 
was obliged to preach the doctrines of Liberty, 
and to take its chance that Frenchmen would 
conſent to be the only ſlaves. But the officers and 
ſoldiers who returned from America, imported 
the American principles, and in every company 
found hearers who liſtened with delight and re- 
gret to their faſcinating tale of American indepen- 
dence. During the war, the Miniſter, who had 
too confidently pledged himſelf for the deſtruc- 
tion of Britain, was obliged to allow the Pariſians 
to amuſe themſelves with theatrical entertain- 
ments, where Engliſh law was repreſented as 
oppreſſion, and every fretful.extravagance of the 
Americans was applauded as a noble ſtruggle for 
native freedom.——All wiſhed. for a taſte of that 
liberty and equality which they were allowed to 
applaud on the ſtage; but as ſoon as they came 
from the theatre into the ſtreet, they found them- 
{elves under all their former reſtraints. The 
| ſweet 
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ſweet charm had found its way into their hearts, 
and all the luxuries of France became as dull as 
common liſe does to a fond "girl when ſhe lays | 


down her novel. 

In this irritable ſtate of wad ſpark was ſuff- 
cient for kindling a flame. To import this dan. 
gerous delicacy of American growth, France had 


_ expended many millions, and was drowned in 


debts. The mad prodigality of the Royal Family 
and the Court had drained the treaſury, and 
foreſtalled every livre of the revenue. The edictʒ 
for new taxes and forced loans were moſt unwel- 
come and oppreſſive. 

The Avocats au parlement had nothing to do 


with tate-afffirs, being very little more than bar- 
riſters in the higheſt court of juſtice ; and the 


bigheft claim of the Preſidents of this court 
was to be a fort of humble counſellors to the 
King in common matters. It was a very ſtrange 


inconſiſtency in that ingenious nation to permit 
ſuch people to touch on thoſe ſtate-ſubjects ; for, 


in fact, the King of France was an abſolute Mo- 
march, and the ſubjects were ſlaves. This is the 
reſult of all their painful reſearch, notwithſtand- 


ing that glimmerings of natural juſtice and of 


freedom are to be met with in their records. 


There could not be found in their hiſtory fo 


much as a tolerable account of the manner of 
h 5 | calling 
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calling the nation together, to learn from the 
people how their chains would beſt pleaſe their 
fancy. But all this was againſt nature, and it 
was neceflary that it ſhould come to an end, the 
firſt time that the Monarch confeſſed that he could 
not do every thing unleſs they put the tools into 
bis hands. As things were approaching gradually 
but rapidly to this condition, the impertinent 
interference (for ſo a Frenchman, ſubject of the 
Grand Monarch, mut think it) of the advocates 
of the Parliament of Paris was popular in the 


higheſt degree; and it muſt be confeſſed, that in 


general it was patriotic, however inconſiſtent wich 
the conſtitution. They felt themſelves pleading 
the cauſe of humanity and natural juſtice, This 
would embolden honeſt and worthy men to ſpeak 
truth, however unwelcome to the court. In ge- 
neral, it muſt alſo be granted that they ſpoke with 
caution and with reſpect to the ſovereign powers; 
and they had frequently the pleaſure of being the 
means of - mitigating the burdens of the people. 
The Parliament of Paris, by this conduct, came 
to be looked up to as a fort of mediator between 
the King and his ſuhjects; and as the ayocats 

faw this, they naturally roſe in their own eſtima- 
tion far above the rank in which the conſtitution 
of their government had placed them. For it 
muſt always be kept in mind, that the robe was 


never conſide red as the dreſs of a Nobleman, 


although 


''S 
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although! the caſſock was. - An advocate was 
merely not a rotourier; and though we can hardly 
conceive a profeſſion more truly honourable than 
the diſpenſing of diſtributive juſtice, nor any ſkill 
more congenial to a rational mind than that of 
the practical morality which we, in theory, con- 
ſider as the light by which they are always con- 
duted; and although even the artificial conſtitu- 
tion of France had long been obliged to bow to 
the dictates of nature and humanity, and to con- 
fer nobility, and even title, on ſuch of the profeſſ- 
ors of the municipal law as had, by their {kill and 
their Honourable character, riſen to the firſt offices 
of their profeſſion, yet the Nobleſſe de la Robe ne- 
ver could incorporate with the Nobleſſe du Sang, 
nor even with the Nobleſſe de Epèe. The de- 
ſcendants of a Marquis de la Robe never could 
riſe to certain dignities in the church and at court. 
The avocats de parlement felt this, and ſmarted 
under the excluſion from court-honours; and 
though they eagerly courted ſuch nobility as they 
could attain, they ſeldom omitted any opportunity 
that oecurred during their junior practice, of ex- 
poſing the arrogance of the Nobleſſe, and the 
dominion of the court. This increaſed their 
popularity, and in the preſent ſituation of things, 
being certain of ſupport, they went beyond their 
former cautious boands, and introduced in their 
pleadings, and particularly in their joint remon- 
ſtrances 
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ſtrances againſt the regiſtration of edits, alluthe; | 
wire-drawn morality, and Coſmopolitical juriſ- 
prudence, which they had ſo often rehearfed in 
the Lodges, and which had of late been "openly 
preached by the economiſts and philoſophers. © 


A ſignal was given to the nation for engaging 
« en maſſe” in political diſcuſfion. The Nothbles 


rer 


were called upon to come and adlviſe the King; 
and the points were laid before them, in which 
his Majeſty (infallible till now) acknowledged bis 
ignorance or his doubts. But who were the No- 
ables ?. Were they more knowing than the King, 
or leſs in need of inſtruction? The nation thought 
otherwiſe; nay, the court thought otherwiſe; for, 
in ſome of the royal proclamations on this 6cca- 
ſion, men of letters were invited to aſſiſt with 
their counſels, and to give what information their 


reading and experience ſhould ſuggeſt as to the 


beſt method of convoking the States General, 
and of conducting their deliberations.  When'a 
Miniſter thus ſolicits advice from all the world 
| how to govern, he moſt aſſuredly declares his 
own incapacity, and tells the people that now 
they myſt govern themſelves. This however was 
done, and the Miniſter, Neckar, the Philoſopher 
and Philanthropiſt of Geneva, ſet the example, 
by ſending in his opinion, to be laid on the coun- 
cil- table with the reſt. On this ſignal, counſel 
PRs in from every garret, and the preſs 
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volumes were written for the Biſhop or the Duke; 
a handſome 8vo for the Nazabie Officer of eight- 


een 3 pamphlets and ſingle ſheets, for the loung-. 
ers in the Palais Royal. The fermentation was 


aſtoniſhing; but ĩt was no more than ſhould have 
been expected from the moſt cultivated, the moſt 
inge nious, and the leaſt baſhful nation on earth. 
All wrote, and all read. Not contented with 
bringing forth all the fruits which the Illumina- 
tiom of theſe. bright days of reaſon had raiſed in 
ſuch abundance in the conſervatories of the Phi- 
latethes, and which had been gathered from the 
writings of Voltaire, Diderot, Rouſſeau, Raynal, 
&c. the patriotic counſellors of the Notables, had 


ranſacked all the writings of former ages. They 
diſcovered THAT, FRANCE HAD ALWa rs BEEN: 


FREE! One would have thought that they had 


travelled with Sir John Mandeville in that coun- 


try where even the ſpeeches of former times had 
been frozen; and were now thawing apace under 
the beams of the ſun of Reaſon, For many 


of theſe, eſſays. were as incongruous and mal- 


apropos as the broken ſentences recorded by Mr. 
Addiſon in the Spectator. A gentleman who was 


in Paris, at this time, a perſon of great judgment, 


and well informed in every thing reſpecting the 


conſtitution and preſent condition of his country, 


w_ me det chis invitation, followed by the 
memorial 
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memoriab of Mr. Neckar, operated like an elec« 
trical ſhock.” In the courſe. of four or ſive days, 
the appearance of Paris was completely changed. | 
Every where one ſaw crowds ſtaring at papers 
paſted on the walls - breaking into little parties— 
walking up and down the ſtreets in eager conver- 
ſation - adjourning to coffee - houſes. and the con- 
verſation in all companies turned to politics alone: 

and in all theſe converſations, a:new vocabulary, 
where every ſecond word was Morality, Philan- 

| thropy, Toleration, Freedom, and Equaliſation 
of property. Even at this early period perſons: 

were liſtened to. without cenſure, or even ſurpriſe, 


who ſaid that it was nonſenſe to think of reform- 


ing their government, and that it muſt be cm- 
pletely changed. In ſhort, in the courſe of) a - 
month, a ſpirit of licentiouſneſs and a rage for 
innovation had completely pervaded the minds 
of the Pariſians. The moſt conſpicuous proof of 
this was the unexpected fate of the Parliament. 
It met earlier than uſual, and to give greater eclat 
toits patriotic efforts, and completely to ſecure the 
gratitude of the people, it iſſued an arret on the 
preſent ſtate of the nation, containing a number 
of reſolutions on the different leading points of 
national liberty. A few months ago theſe would 
have been joyfully received as the Magna Charta 
of Freedom, and really contained all that a wiſe 
people ſhould defire; but becauſe the Parliament 
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had ſome time before given it as their opinion as 
the conſtitutional counſel of the Crown, that the 
States ſhould be convoked on the principles of 

their laſt meeting in 1614, which preſerved the 
diſtinctions of rank, all their paſt ſervices were 
forgotten all their hard ſtruggle with the former 
adminiſtration, and their unconquerable courage 
and perſeverance, which ended only with their 
downfal, all were forgotten; and thoſe diſtin- 


guiſhed members whoſe zeal and ſufferings rank- 


ed them with the moſt renowned heroes and 
martyrs of patriotiſm, were now regarded as the 


contemptible tools of Ariſtocracy. The Parlia- 


ment now ſet, in a b rand dure riſe” 
no more. n 

Of all the batriſters in 4 Parlidment of Paris, 
the moſt conſpicuous for the diſplay of the en- 
chanting doctrines of Liberty and Equality was 


Mr. Duval, ſon of an Avocat in the ſame court, 


and ennobled about this time under the name 


of Deſprẽſmeſnil. He was member of a Lodge 


of the Amis Reunis at Paris, called the Cn. 
trat Social, and of the Lodge of Chevaliers Bien- 
Faiſants at Lyons. His reputation as a barriſter 


had been prodigiouſly increaſed: about this time 


by his management of a cauſe, where the de- 


ſcendant of the unfortunate General Lally, after. 


having obtained the reſtoration of the family- 


honours, was ſtriying to get back ſome of the 


eſtates. 


- 
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eſtates. Mr. Lally Tollendahl had even trained 
himſelf to the profeſſion, and pleaded his own 
cauſe with aſtoniſhing abilities. But Deſpreſmenil 
had near connections with the family which was 
in poſſeſſion of the eſtates, and oppoſed him with 
equal powers, and more addreſs. He was on 
the ſide which was moſt agreeable to his fa- 
vourite topics of declamation, and his pleadings 
attracted much notice both in Paris and in ſome 
of the provincial Parliaments. I mention theſe 
things with ſome intereſt, becauſe this was the 
beginning of that marked rivalſhip between Lally 
Tollendahl and Defpreſmenil, which made ſuch 
4 figure in the journals of the National Aſſem- 
bly. It ended fatally for both. Lally Tollendahl 
was obliged to quit the Aſſembly, when he ſaw 
it determined on the deſtruction of the monarchy 
and of all civil order, and at laſt to emigrate 
from his country with the loſs of all his property, 
and to ſubſiſt on the kindneſs of England. 
Deſprẽſmenil attained his meridian of popu- 
larity by his diſcovery of the ſecret plan of the 
Court to eſtabliſh the Cour pleniere, and ever af- 
ter this took the lead in all the ſtrong meaſures 
of the Parliament of Paris, which was now over- 
ſtepping all bounds of moderation or propriety, 
in hopes of preſerving its influence after it had 
rendered itſelf impotent by an unguarded ſtroke, 
Deſpreſmenil was the firſt martyr of that Liberty 
BB and 
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and Equality which it was now boldly preach- 
ing, having voluntarily ſurrendered himſelf a 
priſoner to the officer ſent to demand him from 


the Parliament. He was alſo a martyr to any 
thing that remained of the very ſhadow of 


liberty after the Revolution, being guillotined 


by Robeſpierre. 5 
I have already meationed the intrigues of 


Count Mirabeau at the Court of Berlin, and his 
ſeditious preface and notes on the anonymous. 


letters on the Rights of the Pruſſian States. He 
alſo, while at Berlin, publiſhed an Zfai ſur la 
Sefte des 1ilumines, one of the ſtrangeſt and moſt 


impudent performances that ever appeared. He 
there deſcribes a ſect exiſting in Germany, called 


the 1iluminated, and lays, that they are the moſt 


_ abſurd and groſs : fanatics imaginable, waging war 


with every appearance of reaſon, and maintain- 


ing the moſt ridiculous ſuperſtitions. He gives 


ſome account of theſe, and of their rituals, cere- 
monies, &c. as if he had ſeen them all. His 
ſect is a confuſed mixture of Chriſtian, ſuperſti- 
tions, Roſycrucian nonſenſe, and every thing 
that can raiſe contempt and hatred. But no ſuch 
Society ever exiſted, and Mirabeau confided in 


his own. powers of deception, in order to ſcreen 


from obſervation thoſe who were known to be 


Illuminati, and to hinder the rulers from attend- 


ing to their real machinations, by means of this 
Fs We PO A wn e 
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Ignis fatuus of his own brain. He knew perfectly 
that the Illuminati were of a ſtamp diametrically. ' - 
oppoſite : for he was illuminated by Mauvillon © 
long before. He gained his point in ſome mea- 
ſure, for Nicholai and others of the junto imme- 
diately adopted the whim, and called them Obſcu- 
ranten, and joined with Mirabeau in placing on 
the lift of Ob/curanten ſeyeral perſons whom 4 
wiſhed to make ridiculous, _ 
Mirabeau was not more diſcontented with the 
Court of Berlin for the ſmall regard it had teſti- 
| fied for his eminent talents; than he was with 
his own Court, or rather with the miniſter Ca- 
lonne, who had ſent him thither. Calonne had 
been greatly diſſatisfied with his conduct at Ber- 
lin, where his ſelf-conceit, and his private pro- 
jects, had made him act in a way almoſt contrary 
to the purpoſes of his miſſion. Mirabeau was 
' therefore in a rage at the miniſter, and pub- 
liſhed a pamphlet, in which his celebrated me- 
morial on the ſtate of the nation, and the means 
of relieving it, was treated with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity of reproach; and in this conteſt his mind 
was wrought: up to that violent pitch of oppoſi- 
tion which he ever after maintained. To be no- 
ticed, and to lead, were his ſole objects -and 
he found that taking the ſide of the diſcontented 2 
was the beſt field for his eloquence and reſtleſs " 
ambition, Let there was no man that was more 
| BB 2 2 
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devoted to the principles of a court than Count 
Mirabeau, provided he had a ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration ; and he would have obtained it, if 
any thing moderate would have fatisfied him— 
but he thought nothing worthy of him but a 
place of active truſt, and a high department. 
For ſuch offices all knew him to be totally unfit, 
| He wanted knowledge of great things, and 
was learned only in the buſtling detail of -in- 
trigue, and at any time would facrifice every 
thing to have an opportunity of exerciſing his 
brilliant eloquence, and indulging his paſſion for 
| ſatire and reproach. The greateſt obſtacle to 
his advancement was the abje& worthleſſneſs of 
| his character. What we uſually call profligacy, 
| viz, debauchery, gaming, impiety, and every 
kind of ſenſuality, were not enough—he was deſ- 
ttitute of decency in his vices—tricks which would 
| diſgrace a thief-catcher, were never boggled at 
in order to ſupply his expences.—For inſtance— 
His father and mother had a proceſs of ſepara- 
tion Mirabeau had juſt been liberated from 
priſon for a groſs miſdemeanour, and was in want 
of money—He went to his father, ſided with 
him in invectives againſt his mother, and, for 
100 guineas, wrote his father's memorial for the 
court.— He then went to his mother, and by a 
ſimilar conduct got the ſame ſum from her, 
and both memorials were preſented. Drink- 
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ing was the only vice in which he did not in- 
dulge — his exhauſted conſtitution did not per- 
mit it. His brother the Viſcount, on the con- 
trary, was apt to exceed in jollity. One day the 
Count ſaid to him, „How can you, Brother, ſo 
« expoſe yourſelf? “ What!” ſays the Viſcount, 
« how inſatiable you are—Nature has given you 
« every vice, and having left me only this. one, 
« you grudge it me. When the elections were 
making for the States-General, he offered him- 
ſelf a candidate in his own order at Aix—But he 
was ſo abhorred by the Nobleſſe, that they not 
only rejected him, but even drove him from their 
meetings. This affront ſettled his meaſures, and 
he determined on their ruin. He went to tlie 
Commons, diſclaimed his being a gentleman, ſet 
up a little ſhop in the market- place of Alx, and 
fold trifles and now, fully reſolved what line he 
ſhould purſue, he courted the Commons, by join- 
ing in all their exceſſes againſt the Nobleſſe, and 
was at laſt returned a member of the Aſſembly. 

From this account of Mirabeau we can eaſily 
foretel the uſe he would make of the Illumination 
which he had received in Germany. Its grand 
truths and juſt morality ſeem to have had the 
lame effects on his mind as on that of Weiſhaupt 
or Bahrdt. 

In the year 1786, Mirabeau, in conjunction 


wich the Duke de Lauzun and the Abbe Perigord, 
| B B 3 after - 
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_ afterwards Biſhop of Autun, (the man ſo puffed 

in the National Aſſemblies as the brighteſt pattern 

of humanity,) reformed a Lodge of Philalethes in 
Paris, which met in the Jacobin College or Con- 
vent. (See note D.) It was one of the Amis Reunts, 
. which had now rid itſelf of all the inſignificant myſ- 
ticiſm of the ſect. This was now become trouble- 
ſome, and took up the time which would be much 
better employed by the Chevaliers du Soliel, and 
other ſtill more refined champions of reaſon and 
univerſal citizenſhip. Mirabeau had imparted to it 
ſome of that Illumination which had beamed upon 
him when he was in Berlin. In 1788 he and the 
Abbe were Wardens of the Lodge. They found 
that they had not acquired all the dexterity of 
management that he underſtood was practiſed by 
his Brethren in Germany, for keeping up their 
connection, and conducting their correſpondence, 
A letter was therefore ſent from this Lodge, ſign- 
ed by theſe two gentlemen, to the Brethren in 
Germany, requeſting their aſſiſtance and inſtruc- 
tion. In the courſe of this year, and during the 
ſitting of the Notables, a DET UTATION was SENT 
from the German Illuminati to catch this glorious 
opportunity of carrying their plan into full exe- 
cution with the greateſt eclat. 

Nothing can more convincingly demonſtrate 
the early intentions of a party, and this a great 
party, in F rance to overturn the conſtitution com- 
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pletely, and plant a democracy or oligarchy on 

its ruins. The Illuminati had no other object. 
They accounted all Princes uſurpers and tyrants, 
and all privileged orders as their abettors. They 
intended to eſtabliſh a government of Morality, 
as they called it, (Sittenregiment,) where talents 
and character (to be eſtimated by their own ſcale, 
and by themſelves) ſhould alone lead to prefer- 
ment. They meant to aboliſh the laws which pro- 
tected property accumulated by long-continued 
and ſucceſsful induſtry, and to prevent for the 
future any ſuch accumulation. They intended 


to eſtabliſh univerſal Liberty and Equality, the 


impreſcriptible Rights of Man (at leaſt they pre- 
tended all this to thoſe who were neither Magi 
nor Regentes). And, as neceſſary preparationsfor 
all this, they intended to root out all religion and 
ordinary morality, and even to break the bonds 
of domeſtic life, by deſtroying the veneration for 
marriage - vows, and by taking the education of 
children out of the hands of the parents. This 
was all that the Illuminati could teach, and Tas 


WAS PRECISELY WHAT FRANCE nas 


DONE. | 
I cannot proceed in the narration without de- 
filing the page with the deteſted name of Orleans, 
ſtained with every thing that can degrade or diſ- 
grace human nature. He only wanted Illumina- 
tion, to ſhow him in a ſyſtem all the opinions, diſ- 
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poſitions, and principles which filledhis own wicked 
heart. This contemptible being was illuminated 
by Mirabeau, and has ſhown himſelf the moſt 
zealous diſciple of the Order. In his oath of 
allegiance he declares, © That the intereſts and 
e the object of the Order ſhall be rated by him 

e above all other relations, and that he will ſerve 
ce jt with his honour, his fortune, and his blood.“ 
—He has kept his word, and has ſacrificed them 
all And he has been treated in the true ſpirit of 
the Order—uſed as a mere tool, cheated, and 
ruined. For I muſt now add, that the French bor- 
rowed from the Illuminati a maxim, unheard of 
in any other aſſociation of banditti, viz. that of 
cheating each other. As the managers had the 
ſole poſſeſſion of the higher myſteries, and led the 
reſt by principles which they held to be falſe, and 
which they employed only for the purpoſe of ſe- 
curing the co- operation of the inferior Brethren, 
ſo Mirabeau, Sieyes, Pethion, and others, led the 
Duke of Orleans at firſt by his wicked ambition, 
and the expectation of obtaining that crown which 
they intended to break in pieces, that they might 
get the uſe of his immenſe fortune, and of his influ- 
ence on the thouſands of hisdepending ſycophants, 
who ate his bread and pandered to his groſs appe- 
tites. Although we very ſoon find him acting as 
an 1lluminatus, we cannot ſuppoſe him ſo loſt to 


common ſenſe as to contribute his fortune, and 
b riſk 
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riſk his life, merely in order that the one ſhould be 
afterwards taken from him by law, and the other 
put on a level with that of his groom or his pimp. 
He ſurely hoped to obtain the crown of his indo- 
jent relation. And indeed Mirabeau ſaid to Ber- 
gaſſe, that c when the project was mentioned to 
« the Duke of Orleans, he received it with all 
« poſſible graciouſneſsꝰ (avec toute Ia grace ima- 
ginable). During the conteſts between the Court 
and the Parliament of Paris, he courted popula- 
rity with an indecency and folly that nothing can 
explain but a mad and fiery ambition, which 
blinded his eyes to all conſequences. This is put 
out of doubt by his behaviour at Verſailles on the 
dreadful 5th and 6th'of October 1789. The de- 
poſitions at the Chatelet prove in the moſt incon- 
teſtible manner, that during the horrors of thoſe 
two days he was repeatedly ſeen, and that when- 
ever he was recogniſed by the crowd, he was huz- 
zaed with Vive Orleans, Vive notre Roi Orleans, &c. 
Fe then withdrew, and was ſeen in other places. 
While all about the unfortunate Royal Family 
were in the utmoſt concern for their fate, he 
was in a gay humour, chatting on different ſub- 
jets, His laſt appearance in the evening of 
the 5th was, about nine o'clock, converſing in a 
corner with men diſguiſed in mean dreſs, and ſome 
in women's clothes; among whom were Mirabeau, 
Barnave, Duport, and other deputies of the Re- 
| | publican 
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publican party and theſe men were ſeen imme- 
diately after, concealed among the lines of the 
Regiment de Flandre, the corruption of which they 
had that day completed. He was ſeen again next 
morning converſing with the ſame perſons in wo- 
men's dreſs. And when the inſulted Sovereign 


was dragged in triumph to Paris, Orleans was 


again ſeen, ſkulking in a balcony behind his chil- 
dren, to view the proceſſion of devils and furies; 


_ anxiouſly hoping all the while that ſome diſturb... 


ance would ariſe in which the King might periſh. 
I ſhould have added that he was ſeen in the 
morning at the top of the ſtairs, pointing the way 
with his hand to the mob where they ſhould go, 
while he went by another road to the King. In 


| ſhort he went about trembling like a coward, wait- 


ing for the exploſion which might render it ſafe 
for him to ſhow himſelf. Mirabeau ſaid of him, 


The fellow carries a loaded piſtol in his boſom, 


ct but will never dare to pull the trigger.” He 
was ſaved, notwithſtanding his own folly, by being 
Joined in the accuſation with Mirabeau, who could 


not reſcue himſelf without ſtriving alſo for Or- 


leans, whom he deſpiſed, while he made uſe of his 
fortune, —In ſhort, Orleans was but half illuminat- 
ed at this time, and hoped to be King or Regent, 

Vet he was deeply verſed in the preparatory 
leſſons of Illuminatiſm, and well convinced of its 


fundamental truths, He was well aſſured of the 
great 
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great influence of the women in ſociety, and he 
employed this influence like a true diſciple of 
Weiſhaupt. Above three hundred nymphs from 
the purlieus of the Palais Royal were provided 
with ecus and Louis d'ors, by his grand procureut 
the Abbe Sieyes, and were ſent to_meet and to 
illuminate the two battalions of the Regiment de 
Flandre, who were coming to Verſailles for the 
protection of the Royal Family. The privates of 
one of theſe regiments came and informed their 
officers of this attempt made on their loyalty.— 
45,000 livres were given them at St. Denys, to 
make them diſband themſelves - and the poor lads 
were at firſt dazzled by the name of a ſum that 
was not familiar to them - but when ſome think- 
ing head among them told them that it only a« 
mounted to two Louis d'ors a- piece, they diſcloſed 
the bribery. They were then offered 90,000, 
but never ſaw it. (Depoſitions at the Chatelet, 
N* 317.) Mademoiſelle Therouane, the favorita 

of the day at the Palais Royal, was the moſt ative 
perſon of the armed mob from Paris, dreſſed en 
Amazonne, with all the elegance of the opera, and 
turned many young heads that day which were 
afterwards taken off by the guillotine. The Duke 

of Orleans acknowledged, before his death, that he 
had expended above 50,0001. ſterling in corrupt- 
ing the Gardes Franoiſes. The armed mob which 
came from Paris to Verſailles on the 5th of Octo- 
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ber, importuning the King for bread, had their 


pockets filled with crown pieces; and Orleans 
was ſeen on that day by two gentlemen, with a 
bag of money ſo heavy that it was faſtened to his 
clothes with a ſtrap, to hinder it from being op- 


preſſive, and to keep it in ſuch a poſition that it 


| ſhould be acceſſible in an inſtant. © (See the De- 
Poſitions at the Chatelet, Ne 177.) e 
But ſuch was the contempt into which his 
groſs profligacy, his cowardice, and his niggardly 
diſpoſition, had brought him with all parties, that, 


if he had not been quite blinded by his wicked 


ambition, and by his implacable reſentment of” 


ſome bitter taunts he had gotten from the King 
and Queen, he muſt have ſeen very early that he 
was to be ſacrificed as ſoon as he had ſerved the 
purpoſes of the faction. At preſent, his affiſtance 
was of the utmoſt conſequence. His immenſe 
fortune, much above three millions ſterling, was 


almoſt exhauſted during the three firſt years of 


the Revolution. But (what was of more conſe- 
quence) he had almoſt unbounded NY 
among the Free Maſons. e 

In this country we have no conception of the 
authority of a National Grand Maſter. When 


Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, by great exer- 

tions among the jarring ſects in Germany, had 
got himſelf elected Grand Maſter of the Strict Ob- 
ſervanx, it gave ſerious — to 1 Emperor, 


and 
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and to all the Princes of Germany, and contri» 
buted greatly to their connivance at the attempts 
of the Nluminati to diſcredit that party. In the 
great cities of Germany, the inhabitants. paid 
more reſpect to the Grand Maſter of the Maſons 
than to their reſpective Princes. The au- 
thority of the D. of Orleans in France was ſtill 
greater, in conſequence of his employing his for- 
tune to ſupport it, About eight years before the 
Revolution he had (not without much intrigue 
and many bribes and promiſes) been elected 
Grand Maſter of France, having under his di- 
rections all the Improved Lodges. The whole 
Aſſociation was called the Grand Orient de la 
France, and in 1785 contained 266 of theſe 
Lodges. (See Freymaureriſche Zeitung, Neuwied 
1787.) Thus he had the management of all 
thoſe Secret Societies; and the licentious and irre- 
ligious ſentiments which were currently preached 
there, were ſure of his hearty concurrence, The 
ſame intrigue which procured him the ſupreme 
chair, muſt have filled the Lodges with his de- 
pendants and emiſfaries, and theſe men could 
not better earn their pay, than by doing their 

utmoſt to propagate infidelity, immorality, and 
impurity of manners. 


But ſomething more was wanted: Diſteſpect 
for the higher Orders of the State, and diſloyalty 
to the Sovereign. —It is not ſo eaſy to conceive 
| " Hy | who 
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- hpw theſe ſentiments, and particularly the latter, 
could meet with toleration and even encou- 
ragement, in a nation noted for its profeſſions of 
veneration for its Monarch, and for the pride of 
its Nobleſſe. Let I am certain that ſuch doc- 
trines were habitually preached in the Lodges of 
Philalethes, and Amis Reunis de la Verits. That 
they ſhould be very current in Lodges of low. 
born Literati, and other Brethren in inferior 
ſtations, is natural, and I have already ſaid enough 
on this head. But the French Lodges contained 
many gentlemen-in eaſy, in affluent circum- 
ſtances. I do not expect ſuch confidence in my 
afſertions, that even in theſe the ſame opinions 
were very prevalent: I was therefore much pleaſed 
with a piece of information which I got while 
theſe ſheets were printing off, which corroborates 
my affertions. 

This is a performance called La voile retiree, 
ou le Secret de la Revolution explique par la Franc 
Magonnerie. It was written by a Mr. Lefranc, 
Preſident of the Seminary of the Eudiſts at Caen 
in Normandy, and a ſecond edition was publiſhed 
at Paris in 1792. The author was butchered 
in the maſſacre of September. He ſays, that on 
the death of a friend, who had been a very zealous 
Maſon, and many years Maſter of a reſpectable 
Lodge, he found among his papers a collection 
of Maſonic writings, containing the rituals, 
catechiſms, 
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catechiſms, and ſymbols of every kind, belong- 


ing to a long train of degrees of Free Maſonry, 


together with many diſcourſes delivered in dif- 


ferent Lodges, and minutes of their proceedings. 
The peruſal filled him with aſtoniſhment and 
anxiety. For he found that doctrines were taught, 
and maxims of conduct were inculcated, which 
were ſubverſive of religion and of all good order 
in the ſtate; and which not only countenanced 
diſloyalty and ſedition, but even invited to it, He 
thought them ſo dangerous to the ſtate, that he 
ſent an account of them to the Archbiſhop of 
Paris long before the Revolution, and always 
hoped that that Reverend Prelate would repreſent 
the matter to his' Majeſty's Miniſters, .and that 
they would put an end to the meetings of this 
dangerous Society, or would at leaſt reſtrain 
them from fuch exceſſes. But he was diſap- 


pointed, and therefore thought it his duty to lay 


them before the public *. 
8 | 1 Mr, 


* This remiſſneſs of thoſe about the throne is wonderful. 
Barruel ſays, that a Nobleman, who had been diſguſted with 
what he ſaw in the Lodges, reported it to the Miniſter, ſaying 
that this was his duty, though it might probably lodge him in 
the Baſtille. The Miniſter turned on his heel, and ſaid with 
a fmile · Be eaſy—you ſhall not go to the Baſtille—nor will 
the Free Maſons diſturb the ſtate. It appears, however, 
that the too confident Monarch had been informed of thoſe 


dangerous 
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Mr. Lefranc ſays expreſsly, that this ſhocking 
perverſion of Free Maſonry to ſeditious purpoſes - 
Was, in a great meaſure, but a late thing, and was 
; chiefly brought about by the agents of the Grand 


Maſter, the Duke of Orleans. He was, how- 


ever, of opinion that the whole Maſonic Frater- 


nity was hoſtile to Chriſtianity and to good mo- 
rals, and that it was the contrivance of the 
great ſchiſmatic Fauſtus Socinus, who, being ter- 
rified by the fate of Servetus at Geneva, fell on 
this method of promulgating his doctrines among 
the great in ſecret. This opinion is but ill ſup- 
ported, and is incompatible with many circum- 
ſtances in Free Maſonry—But it is out of our 
way at preſent. Mr. Lefranc then takes parti- 


cular notice of the many degrees of Chivalry 


cultivated in the Lodges, and ſhows how, by 
artful changes in the ſucceſſive explanations of 


the ſame ſymbols, the doctrines of Chriſtianity, 


and of all revealed Religion, are completely ex- 


- ploded, and the Philoſophe Inconnu becomes at 


laſt a profeſſed Atheiſt.—He then takes notice 


1 . "+ ab 1 e 5 


as 4 


—9 r he aa not know the 2 
which had been produced in the minds of his ſubjects till his 
return from Varennes. Then he ſaid to a perſon in his con» 

dence &« How came I not to believe all this? — I was in- 


5 6 formed of it all eleven years ago (81) „ * did not I 
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ol the political doctrines which are in ike man- 
ner gradually unfolded, by which << patriotiſm. - 


« and loyalty to the Prince are declared to be 
ce narrow principles, inconſiſtent with univerſal 
« benevolence, and with the native and impre- 
« ſcriptible rights of man; civil ſubordination ĩs 
actual oppreſſion, and Princes are ex officio 
« uſurpers and tyrants.” Theſe principles he 
fairly deduces from the Catechiſms of the Che- 
valier du Soleil, and of the Philoſophe-{nconnu. 
He then proceeds to notice more particularly the 
intrigues of the Duke of Orleans. From theſe 
it appears evident that his ambitious views and 
hopes had been of long ſtanding, and that it was 
entirely by his ſupport and encouragement that 


ſeditious doctrines were permitted in the Lodges. 


Many noblemen and gentlemen were diſguſted 
and left theſe Lodges, and advantage was taken 
of their abſence to improve the Lodges ſtill more, 
that is, to make them ſtill more anarchical and 


ſeditious. Numbers of paltry ſcribblers who 


haunted the Palace Royal, were admitted into the 
Lodges, and there vented their poiſonous doc- 
trines. The Duke turned his chief attention to 
the French guards, introducing many of the pri- 
vates and inferior officers intothe obſcure and even 
the more reſpectable Lodges, ſo that the officers 


were frequently diſguſted in the Lodges by the 
lafolent behaviour of their own (oldiers, under 
cc: the 


great Lodges. He ſays that the diſtribution of 
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the maſk of Maſdnic Brotherhood and Equality 


Land this behaviour became not unfrequent 
even out of doors. He aſſerts with great con- 


fidence that the troops were much corrupted by 


theſe intrigues and that when they ſometimes 


declared, on ſervice, that they would not fire on 


their Brethren, the phraſe had a particular refer- 


ence to their Maſonic Fraternity, becauſe they re- 
cogniſed many of their Brother Maſons in every 
crowd.—And the corruption was by no means 
confined to Paris and its neighbourhood, but ex- 
tended to every place in the kingdom where there 
was a Municipality and a Maſon Lodge. 

Mr. Lefranc then turns our attention to many 
peculiarities in the Revolution, which have a re+ 
ſemblance to the practices in Free Maſonry. Not 
only was the arch rebel the Duke of Orleans the 
Grand Mafter, but the chief actors in the Revolu- 
tion, Mirabeau, Condorcet, Rochefoucault, and 
others, were diſtinguiſhed-office-bearers in the 


France into departments, diſt ricts, circles, cantons, 
&c. is perfectly ſimilar, with the ſame denomina- 
tions, to a diſtribution which he had remarked in 
the correſpondence of the Grand Orient *. The 


„T cannot help obſerving, that it is perfectly ſimilar to 


the arrangement and denominations which appear in the 


fecret correſpondence of the Bavarian Illuminati. 
| Preſident's 


og 
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Preſident's hat in the National Aſſembly is copied | 
from that of a Tres Venerable Grand Maitre. 
The ſcarf of a municipal Officer is the ſame with 
that of a Brother Apprentice. When the Aſſem- 
bly celebrated the Revolution in the Cathedral, 
they accepted of the higheſt honours of Maſonry | 
by paſſing under the Arch of Steel, formed by the 
drawn ſwords of two ranks of Brethren.-AJfo 
it is worthy of remark, that the National Aſſem- 
bly protected the meetings of Free Maſons, while 
it peremptorily prohibited every other private 
meeting. The obligation of laying aſide all ſtars, 
ribbands, croſſes, and other honourable diſtinc- 
tions under the pretext of Fraternal Equality, was 
not merely a prelude, but was intended as a pre- 
paration for the deſtruction of all civil diſtinctions, 
which took place almoſt at the beginning of the 
Revolution, — and the firſt propeſal of a ſurrender, 
ſays Mr. Lefrance, was made by a zealows Maſon. 
He farther obſerves, that the horrible and ſan= b 
guinary oaths, the daggers, death-heads, croſs- | | 
bones, the imaginary combats with the murderers. 1 
of Hiram, and many other gloomy ceremonies, | 
have a natural tendency to harden the heart, to 
remove its natural diſguſt at deeds of horror, and 
have paved the way for thoſe ſhocking barbarities 
which have made the name of Frenchman ab- 
borred over all Europe. Theſe deeds were in- 
deed perpetrated by a mob of fanatics ; but the 
c 02 principles 
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principles were-promulgated and foſtered by per- 
ſons who ſtyle themſelves philoſophers. + 
I ſee more evidence of theſe important facts in 
another book juſt publiſhed by an emigrant gen- 
tleman (Mr. Latocnaye). He confirms my re- 
peated aſſertions, that all the irreligious and ſedi- 
tious doctrines were the ſubjects of perpetual 
harangues in the Maſon Lodges, and that all 
the principles of the Revolution, by which the 
public mind was as it were ſet on fire, were no- 
thing but enthuſiaſtic amplifications of the com- 
mon- place cant of Free Maſonry, and aroſe 
naturally out of it. He even thinks „“ that this 
« muſt F neceſſity be the caſe in every country 
« where the minds of the lower claſſes of the 
cc State are in any way confiderably fretted 
ce or irritated ; it is almoſt impoſſible to avoid 
being drawn into this vortex, whenever. a 
« diſcontented mind enters into a Maſon Lodge. 
«© The ſtale ſtory of brotherly love, which at 
« another time would only lull the hearer aſleep, 
« now makes him prick up his ears, and liſten 
« with avidity to the filly tale, and he cannot 
« hinder fretting thoughts from continually 
« rankling in his mind.. 

- Mr. Latocnaye ſays exprefily, « That nocalth- 
cc ſtanding the general contempt of the public for 
« the Duke of Orleans, his authority as Grand 


A PIE of the Maſons gave him the greateſt 
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opportunity that a ſeditious mind could deſire 
« for helping forward the Revolution. He had 
« ready to his hand a connected ſyſtem of hid- 
« den Societies, protected by the State, habitu- 
« ated to ſecrecy and artifice, and already tinged: | 
« with" the very enthuſiaſm which he wiſhed to | 
« infpire. In theſe he formed political commit- "_ 
« tees, into which only his agents were admit - 3 
« ted. He filled the Lodges with the French 
« guards, whom he corrupted with money and 
« hopes of preferment; and by means of the 
« Abbe Sieyes, and other emiſſaries, they were 
« harangued with all the ſophiſtical E 
« or cant of Maſonry. 
- Mr. Latocnaye ſays, that all this was peculiar to 
the Lodges of the Grand Orient; but that there 
were many (not very many, if we judge by the 
Neuwied almanac, which reckons only 289 in all 
France in 1784, of which 266 were of the Grand 
Orient) Lodges who continued on the old plan 
_ ofamuſing themſelves with a little ſolemn trifling. 
He coincides with Mr. Lefranc in the opinion 
that the awful and gloomy rituals of Maſonry, 
and particularly the ſevere trials of confidence 
and ſubmiſſion, muſt have a great tendency to: . 
harden the heart, and fit a man for atrocious 
actions. No one can doubt of this who reads 
the following inſtance: 
A candidate for reception into one of the 
c higheſt Orders, after having heard many threat- þ 
| cCc3 ce enings 


\ 


3 


* ſhould be put over his eyes. A dagger was 
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« enings denounced againſt all who ſhould 
ce betray the Secrets of the Order, was con- 


ee ducted to a place where he ſaw the dead bo- 
e dies of ſeveral who were ſaid to have ſuffered 
for their treachery. He then ſaw his own 


« brother fied hand and foot, begging his 
ce mercy and interceſſion. He was informed 
te that this perſon was about to ſuffer the pu- 
e niſhment due to this offence, and that it was 
ct reſerved for him (the candidate) to be the in- 
te ſtrument of this juſt vengeance, and that this 
« gave him an opportunity of manifeſting that 
« he was completely devoted to the Order. It 
tc being obſerved that his countenance gave ſigns 
« of inward horror, (the perſon in bonds im- 
cc ploring his mercy all the while,) he was told, 
te that in order to ſpare his feelings, a bandage 


tt then put into his right hand, and being hood- 
&« winked, his left hand was laid on the palpitat- 


ec ing heart of the criminal, and he was then or- 


« dered to ſtrike. He inſtantly obeyed ; and 
« when the bandage was taken from his eyes, he 
« ſaw that it was a lamb that he had ſtabbed. 


; & Surely ſuch trials and ſuch wanton cruelty are 


« fit only for training conſpirators.” 

Mt. Latocnaye adds, that © when he had been 
re initiated, an old gentleman aſked him what 
4 "oe ar the n ?” Heanſwered, * A 

great 
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« great deal of noiſe, and much nonſenſe.“ 
« Nonſenſe,” ſaid the other, ©, don't judge ſo 
« raſhly, young man; I have worked theſe twenty- 
« five years, and the farther I advanced, it in- 
« tereſted me the more; but I ſtopped ſhort, and 
« nothing ſhall prevail on me to advance a ſtep: 
« farther.” In another converſation the gentle- 
man ſaid, I imagine that my ſtoppage was ow- 
« ing to my refuſal about nine years ago to liſten 
« to ſome perſons who made to me, out of the 
Lodge, propoſals which were ſeditious and hor- 
ce rible ; for ever ſince that time I have remarked, 
« that my higher Brethren treat me with a much 
greater reſerve than they had done before: 
« and that, under the pretext of further inſtruc- 
« tion, they have laboured to confute the no- 
* tions which I had already acquired, by giving 
« ſome of the moſt delicate ſubjects a different 
© turn; I ſaw that they wanted to remove ſome 
« ſuſpicions which I was beginning to form con- 
0 cerning the ultimate ſcope of the whole.“ 
I imagine that theſe obſervations will leave no 
doubt in the mind of the reader with reſpe& to 
the influence of the ſecret Fraternity of Free Ma- 
ſonry in the French Revolution, and that he will 
allow it to be highly probable that che infamous 
Duke of Orleans had, from the beginning, enter- 
tained hopes of mounting the Saves A. ( 
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Ii is not my province to prove or diſprove this | 
point, only I think it no leſs evident, from many 

circumſtances in the tranſactions of thoſe tumul- 
tuous days, that the active leaders had quite dif- 
ferent views, and were impelled by fanatical no- 
tions of democratic felicity, or, more probably, 
by their own ambition to be the movers of this 
vaſt machine, to overturn the ancient government, 


and erect a republic, of which they hoped to be 


the managers“. Mirabeau had learned when in 
Germany that the principles of anarchy had been 
well digeſted into a ſyſtem, and therefore wiſhed 
for ſome inſtruction as to the ſubordinate detail 
of the buſineſs, and for this purpoſe requeſted a 

deputation from the Illuminati. = 


* The depoſitions at the Chatelet, which I have already 
quoted, give repeated and unequivocal proofs, that he, with 


à conſiderable number of the deputies of the National Aſ- 


ſembly, had formed this plot before the 5th of October 1789. 
That trial was gonducted in a ſtrange manner, partly out of 
reſpe& for the Royal Family, which ſtill had ſome hearts 


affectionately attached to it, and to the monarchy, and 


partly by reaſon of the fears of the members of this court. 
There was now no ſafety for any perſon who differed from 
the opinion of the frantic populace of Paris. The chief 
points of accuſation were written in a ſchedule which is not 
publiſhed, and the witneſſes were ordered to depoſe on theſe 
in one general Yes or No; ſo that it is only the leaſt ime 
portant part of the eeidabes that has beeu printed. I am 
well informed that the whole of it is carefully preſerved, and 


will one * . 1 
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In ſuch a cauſe as this, we may be certain | 
that no ordinary perſon would be ſent. One ot 
the deputies was Amelius, the next perſon in the 


order to Spartacus and Philo. His worldly 
name was Johann. J. C. Bode, at Weimar, privy- 


counſellor to the Prince of Heſſe- Darmſtadt. 


(See Fragmente der Biographie des verſtorbenes 
Freyberr Bode in Weimar, mit zuverlaſſi gen Ur- 
under, 8 vo. Riom. 1795. See alſo Endliche 
Shickfall der Freymaurerey, 1794; alſo Wiener 
Zeitſchrift fur 1793-)—This perſon has played a 
principal part in the whole ſcheme of Illumina- 
tion, He was a perſon of conſiderable and 
ſhowy talents as a writer, He had great talents 

| for converſation, and had kept good company. 
With reſpe& to his myſtical character, his ex- 
perience was great. He was one of the Templar 
Maſons, and among them was Eques 2 Liliis 
Convalliuam. He had ſpeculated much about the 
origin and hiſtory of Maſonry, and when at the 
Willemſbad convention, was converted to Illu- 
minatiſm. He was the great inſtigator of Nicho- 
lai, Gedicke, and Bieſter, to the hunt after Je- 
ſuits which ſo much occupied them, and ſug- 
geſted to Nicholai his journey through Germany. 
Leuchtſenring, whom I mentioned before, was 
only the letter-carrier between Bode and theſe 
three authors. He was juſt ſuch a man as Wei- 
| ſhaupt wiſhed for ; his head filled with Maſonic 
fanaticiſm, 
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| fanaticiſm, attaching infinite importance to the 


frivolities of Maſonry, and engaged in an enthu- 


ſiaſtic and fruitleſs reſearch after its origin and 


hiſtory. He had collected, however, ſuch a 


number of archives (as they were called) of 


Free Maſonry, that he ſold his manuſcript to the 
Duke of Saxe Gotha, (into whoſe ſervice: Wei- 


7 ſhaupt engaged himſelf when he was driven from 


Bavaria,) for 1500 dahlers. This little anec 


dote ſhows the high importance attributed to 
' thoſe matters by perſons of whom we ſhould ex- 


pect better things. Bode was alſo a moſt deter- 
mined and violent materialiſt. Beſides all theſe 


qualities, ſo acceptable to the Illuminati, he was 


a diſcontented Templar Maſon, having been re- 
peatedly diſappointed of the preferment which he 
thought himſelf entitled to. When he learned 

that the firſt operations of the Illuminati were to 
be the obtaining the ſole ditection of the Maſon 
Lodges, and of the whole Fraternity, his hopes 
revived of riſing to ſome of the Commanderies, 
which his enthuſiaſm, or rather fanaticiſm, had 


made him hope to ſee one- day regained by the 


Order:—but when he found that the next and 
favourite object was to root out the Strict Ob- 


ſervanz altogether, he ſtarted back. But Philo 
ſaw that the underſtanding (ſhall we call it?) that 
can be dazzled with one whim, may be dazzled 


with another, and he now attached him to Illu- 
”  minatiſi m. 


i 
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minatiſm, by a magnificent diſplay of a world 


ruled by the Order, and conducted to happineſs 
by means of Liberty and Equality. This did 


the buſineſs, as we ſee by the private correſpond- 


ence, where Philo informs Spartacus of his firſt 


difficulties with Amelius. Amelius was gained 
over in Auguſt 1782, and we ſee by the fame cor- 


reſpondence, that the greateſt affairs were ſoon 


entruſted to him-—he was generally employed to 
deal with the great. When a Graf or a Baron 
was to be wheedled into the Order, Amelius 
was the agent. He was alſo the chief operator 
in all their conteſts with the Jeſuits and the Ro- 
ſycrucians. It was alſo Bode that procured the 
important acceſſion of Nicholai to the Order. 
This he brought about through Leuchtſenring ; 
and laſtly, his numerous connections among the 
Free Maſons, together with Knigge's influence 
-among them, enabled the Illumnati to worm 
. themſelves into every Lodge, and at laſt gave 
them almoſt the entire command of the Fraternity. 


Such was the firſt of the deputics to France. 


The other was a Mr. Buſſche, called in the Or- 
der Bayard ; therefore probably a man of re- 
ſpectable character; for moſt of Spartacus's 
names were ſignificant like his own, He was a 
military man, Lieutenant- Colonel in the ſervice of 


Heſſe-Darmſtadt. This manalſo was adiſcontented 


Templar Maſon, and his name in that Fraternity 
15 had 


| 
| 
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had been Fques a Fontibus Eremi. He was illu- 
minated by Knigge. He had alſo been unſuc- 
ceſsful both at court and in the field, in both of 
which ſituations he had been attempting to make 

a diſtinguiſhed figure. He, as well as Bode, 
| were immerſed in debts. They were therefore 
juſt in the proper temper for Coſmo-political 

enterpriſe. 
They went to Paris in the end of 1788, while 
the Notables were fitting, and all Paris was giv- 
ing advice. The alarm that was raiſed about 
Animal Magnetifm, which was indeed making 
much noiſe at that time, and particularly in Pa- 
ris, was aſſigned by them as the great motive of 
the journey. Bode alſo ſaid that he was anxi- 
ous to learn what were the corrections made 
on the ſyſtem of the Chevaliers Bienfaiſants. 
They had taken that name at firſt, to ſcreen. 
themſelves from the charges againſt them under 
the name of Templars. They had corrected 
ſomething in their ſyſtem when they took the 
name Pbilalethes. And now when the Schiſms 
of the Philalethes were healed, and the Brethren 
again united under the name of Amis Reunis, he 
ſuſpected that Je ſuits had interfered ; and becauſe - 
he had heard that the principles of the Amis 
Reunis were very noble, he wiſhed to be more 
certain that they were ue” of every thing! 
— 


* 
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The deputies accordingly arrived at Paris, and 


immediately obtained admiſſion into theſe two 
Fraternities*.- They found both of them in the 
ripeſt ſtate for Illumination, having ſhaken off all 


the cabaliſtical, chemical, and myſtical whims 


that had formerly diſturbed them, and would 
now take up too much of their time. They were 
now cultivating with great zeal the philoſophico- 


political doctrines of univerſal citizenſhip, Their 
leaders, to the number of twenty, are mentioned 
by name in the Berlin Monatſchrift for 1785, and 


among them are ſeyeral of the firſt actors in 


the French Revolution. But this is nothing di- 
ſtinctive, becauſe perſons of all ; were 


3 moe 


__—_ 


To prevent interruptions, I may juſt mention here 
the authorities for this journey and: PER of the two 
deputies. 

1. Ein wichtiger Auſſchluſs uber ein noch avenig behannte 
Veranlaſſung der Franzdſchen Revolution, in the Vienna Zeit- 
ſchrift for 1793, P. 145. 7 

2. Endliche Shickfall des Freymaurer-Ordens, 1794, p. 19. 

3. Neueſle Arbeitung des Spartacus und Philo, Munich, 17 93- 


p. 151—154. 
4. Hiſtoriſche Nachrichten Aber a Franc Revolution 1792, 


von Girtanner, var. loc. 
5. Revolutions Almanach. fir 1792—4, Gottingen, var. loc. 
6. Beytrage zur Biographie des verftorbenes Frey-Herr v. 


Bode, I 794. 


7. Magazin n. et Kunſt, for 1792, 3, 4» 


&c. &c. . 
'The 
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The Amis Reunis were little behind the Illu- 
-minati in every thing that was irreligious and 
anarchical, and had no inclination. for any of the 
formalities of ritual, '&c. They were already 
fit for the higher myſteries, and only wanted to 
learn the methods of buſineſs which had ſucceed- 
ed ſo well in ſpreading their doQrines and maxims 
over Germany. Beſides, their doctrines had 
not been digeſted into a fyſtem, nor had the art- 
ful methods of leading on the pupils from bad to 
worſe been practiſed. For hitherto, each indi- 
vidual had vented in the Lodges his own opi- 
nions, to unburden his own mind, and the Bre- 
thren liſtened for inſtruction and mutual encou- 
ragement. Therefore, when Spartacus's plan 
was communicated to them, they ſaw at once its 
importance, in all its branches, ſuch as the uſe 
of the Maſon Lodges, to fiſh for Minervals—the 
rituals and ranks to entice the young, and to 
lead them by degrees to opinions and meaſures 
which, at firſt fight, would have ſhocked them. 
The firm hold which is gotten of the pupils, and 
Indeed of all the inferior claſſes, by their reports 
in the courſe of their pretended training in the 
knowledge of themſelves and of other men—and, 
aboveall, the provincialarrangementof the Order, 
and the clever ſubordination and entire dependence 
on a ſelect band or Pandæmonium at Paris, which 
. inſpire and direct the whole.— I think, 
(although 
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(alchough I have not expreſs aſſertions of the 
ict, ) from the ſubſequent conduct of the French 

revolters, that even at this early period, there 


were many in thoſe ſocieties who were ready to 


go every length propoſed to them by the Illu- 
minati, ſuch as the abolition of royalty, and of 
all privileged orders, as tyrants by nature, the 
annihilation and robbery of the prieſthood, the 
rooting out of Chriſtianity, and the introduction 
of Atheiſm, or a philoſophical chimera which 
they were to call Religion. Mirabeau had often 
ſpoken of the laſt branch of the Illuminated prin- 
ciples, and the converſations held at Verſailles 
during the awful pauſes of the gth of October, 
(which are to be ſeen in the evidence before the 
Chatelet in the Orleans proceſs,) can hardly 

be ſuppoſed to be the fancies of an accidental 
mob. 

Mirabeau was, as I have faid, at the head of 
this democratic party, and had repeatedly faid, 
that the only uſe of a King was to ſerve as a 
pageant, in order to give weight to public mea- 
ſures in the opinion of the populace. —And Mr. 
Latocnaye ſays, that this party was very nume- 
rous, and that immediately-after the imprudent 
or madlike invitation of every ſcribbler in a gar- 
ret to give his advice, the party did nat ſcruple 
to ſpeak their ſentiments in public, and that they 
were encouraged in their encomiums on the ad- 

Vantages 
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vantages of a virtuous republican government 


by Mr. Necker, who had a moſt extravagant and 
childiſh predilection for the conſtitution of Ge- 


oh neva, the place of his -nativity, and was alſo 


much tinged with the Coſmo-polinical philoſophy 
of the times. The King's brothers, and the 
Princes of the blood, preſented a memorial to 
his Majeſty, which concluded by ſaying, that 
te the efferveſcence of the public opinions had 
c come to ſuch a height that the moſt dangerous 
5 principles, imported from foreign parts, were 
tt avowed in print wich perfect impunity—that 
his Majeſty had unwarily encouraged every 
« fanatic to dictate to him, and to ſpread his 
tc poiſonous ſentiments, in which the rights of 
et the throne were not only diſreſpected, but 


cc were even diſputed that the rights of the 


« higher claſſes in the ſtate ran a great riſk of 
« being ſpeedily ſuppreſſed, and that nothing 
cc would hinder the ſacred right of property from 
te being ere long invaded, and the unequal diſ- 
« tribution of wealth from being thought a pro- 
« per ſubject of reform.” 
When ſuch was the ſtate of his in e i 


is plain that the buſineſs of the German deputies 


would be eaſily tranſacted. They were received 
with open arms by the Philalethes, the Amis de 
la Verite, the Social Contra, &c. and in the 


courſe of a very few weeks f in the end of 1788, 
and 
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- and the beginning of; 1789, (that iq, before fthe 
end of March): the whole of. ce ed Orient, 
including the Philalathes, Amis Reunis, Martini if- . 
tes, &c. had the ſecrets of Illumination communi- 
cated to them: The operation gaturally. began 


with.che Great National Lodge of;Þ aris, and thofe 
in immediate dependence on it. It. would alſo 
ſeem, from many circumſtances, that, ogeurred to 
my obſervation, that the Lodges in Alſace and 
Lorraine were: illuminated at rhis time, and not 
long before, as I had imagined. Straſburg I know 
had-beep illuminated Jong ago; while; Philo, was 
in the--Qrder. [-A--circumſtance, ſtrikes,,me here 
asof ſome moment. | The ſects of Phzlalpthes,and 
Amis Reunis. were refinements, engrafted onfthe 
ſyſtem of the Chevaliers. Bientai/ants. at Lyons, 
Such refinements never fail toſbe conſidered 
_ ſort of hereſy, and the profeſſors will be be- 
held with a jealous and unfriendly eye by ſome,” 
Who will pride themſelves on adhering to the old 
faith And the greater the ſueceſs of the hereſy, 
the greater will be the animoſity between the 
parties. May pot this help to explain the mutual 
hatred of the Pariſians and the Lyonnois, which 
produced the moſt dreadful atrocities ever per- 


petrated on the face of the earth, and made 


a I 25 a deſert of the, fineſt city of 


France f. e ects. Ae iis 


es 
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in every Lodge. This committee correſponded 


8 of the Neueſte Arbeitung ſays expreſsly, that * he 


laid, and they were tranſmitted through the king- 
| ny by the Correſponding Committees. 


were once pleaſed to call them) their inſtructon 


e (F.. je demande la parole, which the F. S. re- 


* 
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The firſt proceeding by the advice of the de- 
puties was the formation of a Political Committee 


with the diſtant Lodges, and in it were diſcuſſed 


and ſettled all the political principles which were 
to be inculcated on the members. The author 


& was thoroughly inſtructed in this, that it was 
« given in charge to theſe committees to frame 
« general rules, and to carry through the great 
« plan {grand æuvre) of a general overturning 
« of religion and government. The principal 
leaders of the ſubſequent Revolution were mem- 
bers of theſe committees. Here were the plans 


Thus were the ſtupid Bavarians (as the French 


in the art of overturning the world. The French 
were indeed the firſt who put ĩt in practice. Theſe 
committees aroſe from the Illuminati in Bavaria, 
who had by no means given over working ; and 
thefe committees produced the Jacobin Club. It 
is not a frivolous remark, that the Maſonic phraſe 
of the perſons who wiſh to addreſs the Brethren, 


ce ports to the V. G. M. and which he announces 


1 to the Brethren thus, © Mes freres, frere tel 
. * « demande 
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demande la parole, Ia parole lui eff gceprdie,” ). 
is exactly copied by the Jacobin Club. There is 
ſurely no natural connection between Free Ma- 
ſonry and J acobiniſm — but we ſee the link —Illu- 
minatiſm.— 

The oer dene one * the Lodgesof Phi- | 
lalethes in Paris were Martin, Ji Ulermooz, (who 
had been deputy from the Chevaliers Bienfaiſants 
to the Willemſbad Convention,) Cbappe, Mjnet, 
de la Henriere, and Savatier de Ange. In an- 
other (the Contract Social) the Political Committee 
conſiſted of La Fayette, Condorcet, Pethion, i Or- 


leans, Abbe Bartbolis, d Aiguillon, Bailly, Marg. de 


la Salle, Deſpreſmenil. This particular Lodge had 
been founded and conducted by one De Leutre, 
an adventurer and cheat of the firſt magnitude, 
who ſometimes made a figure, and at other times 
vas without a . At this very time he Was 


4 


* Minet was (I think) at this time a player. He was fon 
of a ſurgeon at Nantes—robbed his father and fled—enliſted. 
in Holland — deſerted and became ſmuggler—was taken and 
burnt in the hand became player, and married an actreſs— 
then became prieſt—and was mage Biſhop of Nantes by Cou- 
ſtard in diſcharge of a debt of 500 l. Mr. Latocnaye often 
law Couſtard kneel to him for benediction. It cannot be ſup- 
poſed that he was much venerated in his pontificals in his na- 
tive city. It ſeems Minet, Minet, is the call of the children 
to a kitten, This was prohibited at Nantes, andjmany per- 
lons whipped for the freedom uſed with his name " 
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Brethren were not equally illuminated, and it 
vVould be only copying their teachers if the clever- 
eſt of thefe their ſcholars: ſnould hold a ſantun 


mans was Ihe method of doing buſi meſs, of manag- 
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494 
ris ® The Date of Orleans was Warden of the 
Lodge. The Ale Sicyes was à Brother Orator, 
but not of this Lodge; nor (IL think) of the former. 
It was probably of the one conducted by Mirabeau 
and the Abbẽ Perigord. But it appears from the 
piece from which I am at preſent borrowing, that 
| Sieyes' was preſent in the meetings of both Lodges, 
probably as viſiting Brother, employed in bring. 
ing them to common meaſures. IL muſt 6bſerve, 
that the ſubſequent conduct. of ſome: of theſe men 
does not juſt accord wich my conjecture that the 
principles of the Illuminati were adopted in their 
full extent. But we know that all che Bavarian 


fanttoriim among themſelves ; without inviting all 
to the conference. Obſcrve too that the chief 
leſſon which they ere now taking from the Ger- 


ns heir eee and. of PrOuring and 


# 3 6% waiaiss 


company, and lives i in elegance and affluence in London. 


- Augur, ſchenobater, med; Icus, magus, omnia navit. 
 Greculus eſuriens ; in celumyuſſeris, art 
Ingenium velox audacia berdua, fſermo 


Prompt. * rand. UVENAL. 
c * 0 381 4 1 1h . 1 . 14 A 
227 17 All ſciences 2 hungry Frenchman knows, | 

"And bid kim $9. bo, hel|—to hell be gocs. 8 
Jonxsox- s. Tranſlation. 
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training pupils. A Frebchman docs not think 
that he needs inſtruction in any thing like prin- 


ciple: or ſcience. Ne is ready on all, ocaſions to 
be the inſtructor; s 0015 547% diam a7 

Thus were the Lodges of France converted in 
a yery ſhort time into a ſet of ſecret. affiliated ſor 


cieties, correſponding with the mother Lodges of 


Paris, receiving from thence their principles and 


inſtructions, and read to riſe up at once when 
called upon, to carry on the great work of over- 
turning the ſtate. 

Hence it has ariſen that the French es Hy, in 
the very beginning, at verturning che. who 
world. In all the revolutions of other countries, 
the. ſchemes and. plots haye extended no farther 
than the. nation where they; took. their riſe, But 
here we have ſeen that they take in, the whole 


world. They have repeatedly declared this in their 
manifeſtos, and.they have. declared, i it by their: con. 


duct. bis is the, very. aim of the Iluminati.— 

Hence too may be explained how the. reyplution 
took place almoſt in a moment in evety part of 
France. The re volutiopary ſocieties ere early 
formed, and were working in ſecret. before the 
opening of the National Aſſembly, and the whole 


nation changed, and changed again and again, as 
if by beat of drum. Thaſe duly ivitiared in this 
myſtery of. iniquity were. ready eyery. where at a 


18 5 And we ſee Weiſhaupt's wiſh acrompliched 
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in an unexpected degree, und the debates in a club 
giving laws to ſolemn aſſemblies of the nation, and 
all France bending the neck to the city of Paris, 
The members of the club are Illuminati; and fo 


ate a great part of their correſpondents.— Each 


operates in the ſtate as a Minerval would do in the 


Order, and the whole goes on with ſyſtematic re- 
pularity. The famous Jacobin Club was Juſt one 


of thoſe Lodges, as has been already obſerved ; 
and as, among individuals, one commonly takes 
the lead, and contrives for the reſt, ſo it has hap- 


pened on the preſent occaſion, that this Lodge, 
ſupported by Orleans and Mirabeau, was the one 
that ſtepped forth and ſhewed ĩtſelf to the world, 


and thus became the oracle of the party; and all 


the reſt onJy echoed its diſcourſes, and at laſt al- 

lowed it to give law to the 'whole, and even to 
rule the kingdom. It is to be remarked too that 
the founders of the club at Ment were Illumi- 
nati, (Relig. Regebenh. 1793, p. 448.) before the 
Revolution, and correſponded with another Lodge 
at Straſburg ; and thefe two produced mighty 
effects during the year 1790. In a performance 
called Memdires Poſthumes de Cuſtine it is ſaid that 
when that General was bending his courſe to Hol- 


land, the Illuminati at Stalburg Worms and pire 


immedlately formed clubs, and invited him into 
that quartet, and, by going to Mentz and en- 


couraging Their Brechten i in that city, they raiſed 


a party 
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a party againſt, the garriſon, and 8 ear deli- 


vered up the place to the French uon 1 
A little book, juſt now printed with the title 


 Paragraphen, ſays, that Zimmerman, of whom 


have ſpoken more than once, went to F trance to 


preach liberty. He was employed as a miſ- 
ſionary of Revolution in Alſace, where he had 


formerly-been a moſt ſucceſsful miſſiegary of Illu- 
minatiſm,, Of his former proceedings the follow- 


ing is a curious anecdote. He connected himſelf 


with a highly accompliſhed and beautiful woman, 
whoſe converſation had ſuch charms, chat he 
lays-ſhe gained him near a nundred converts in 
Spire alone. Some perſons of high rank, and 
great exterior dignity of character, had felt more 
tender impreſſions—and when the lady informed 
them of certain conſequences to their reputation, 
they were, glad to compound matters with her 


friend Mr. Zimmerman, who. either paſſed for 


her huſband, or. took the ſcandal 90 himſelf. 
He. made above 1 500 Louis d'ors i in this way. 
When he returned, as a preacher, of Revolution, 
he uſed to mount the pulpit with a ſabre in his 
hand, and bawl out, © Behold, F renchmen, 
« this is your God, This alone gan fave you.” 
The author adds, that when Cuſtine broke into 
Germany, Zimmerman got admiſſion to him, 


- * Hiftor. Nachrichte uber du Fr. Revol. 100/Giranner, 


p75. /Cultine's ſcandalous manifeſto. to the Heſſians was 


written by one Bomer, an Illuminatus, and Maſter of a Lodge 
8 NT dv. p. 100. 
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And engaged to deliver Manheim into his hands, 
: To gain this purpoſe, he offered to ſet ſome cor- 
ners of the city on fire, and aſſured him of ſup- 
port. Cuſtine declined the offer. Zimmerman 
appeated againft him before the Revolutionary 
Tribondl, and accuſed” him of treachery" to his 
Wes —Ciſtine's anſwer' is remarkable: Hard- 
4e J, fai he, «“ had 1 ſet” my foot in Ger- 
eme y, When this man, and all the fools of his 
"country, belieged me, and would have deli- 
be Jivered” up to me their towns and villages— 
w* What occalio on had I to do any thing to Man- 
| « & heim, when the Prince was neutral % Zim- 
Merinpn found his full aceount in Robeſpictre' $ 
bloody ſway - but the ſhort term of his atrocities 
was 410 the whole of Zimmerman' s career. He 
was arreſted, but again liberated, and ſoon after 
again. impriſoned, after which T can learn no more 
of him. The. ſame thing is poſitively aſſerted in 
another Performance, called Cri de la Rai iſon, 
and in a third, called Les Maſques ar#achies. 
Obſerve tbo; that it is not the clubs merely that 
are accuſed of this treachety, bur the Tlominati. 
De 1a ; Mietberte': allo, in his pre face to the Journal 
de Phyſigu ae bot, 1 "Tt ſays expreſsly, that « the 
ir ck. France. were powerfully 


ce cable and ar; 
1 ſupported” i in Germany by ie of philoſo- 


. phers callei the IHluminated. In the preface 
to the Jenn for 159 he ſays, that . Lotters 
and deputations were receiyed by the Aſſem⸗ 
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e bly from ſeveral Correſponding Societies in 
England, felicitating them on the triumph of. 
« Reaſon and Humanity, and promiſing them 
« their cordial” affiſtance.“ He read ſome of 
| theſe manifeſtos, and fays, that, - one of them 


0 recommended ſtrongly the Political education 
4. of the children, hd ſhould be taken from the 


*« parents, and trained up for the ſtate.“ An- 
other lamented the bale ful influence of p property, 
ſaying that «-the"effofts' of the Aſſembly would 
« be fruitleſs; till the fence was removed with 
« which the laws fo atixioufly ſecuted mordinate 
« wealth.” They ſhould rather be directed to the 
* ®[ippore” of * talents and virtue; becauſe Pro- 

« perty would always ſupport itſelf by the too 
cr #greir ihfluence which it had in every torrupted 
« ſtate. The laws ſhould prevent the too great 
* accumulation of it in particular families.” == 


In ſhort, the counſel was almoſt” verbatim what. 


the Abbe: Coſſandey declared to have been the 


doctrine preached in the meetings of the Illumi- | 


nati, which terrified him and his enen ues, and 
made them quit the Aſſociation. nacharfis 
Cloots, bord i in Pruſſian Weſtphalia, a keen II- 
luminatus, came to Paris for the expreſs pur- 
poſe of forwarding the e? work, and by in- 
triguing in the ſtyle of the Order, he got himſelf 
made one of 'the Repreſetithtives of the Nation. 

le ſeems" to have been one oP the completeſt fa- 
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natics in Coſmo-politiſm, and juſt ſuch a tool as 
Weiſhaupt would chooſe, to employ for a coarſe 
and arduons job. He broke out at once into all 
the ſilly extravagance of the unthinking herd, 
and his whole language is juſt the jargon of Illu- 
mination. Citizen of the world—Liberty and 
- Equality, the impreſcriptible Rights of Man— 
_ Morality, dear Morality—Kings and Prieſts are 
| uſeleſs things—they are Deſpots and Corrupters, 
&c. le declared himſelf an atheiſt, and zea- 
ouſly labourcd to have atheiſm eſtabliſhed by 
law. He conducted that farcical proceſſion in 
the true ſtyle of the moſt childiſh. ritual of Philo, 
where counterfeited deputies from all quarters 
| of the world, in the dreſſes of their countries, 
came to congratulate the nation for. its. victory 
over Kings and Prieſts. It is alſo worthy of re- 
mark, that by this time , Leuchtſenring, whom 
we, have ſeen ſo, zealous an Jilumivatus, after 
having been as zealous a Proteſtant, tutor of 
Princes, Hofrath and Hofmeiſter, was now a 
ſecretary or clerk in one of * Bureaus of the 
National Afembly of France. f 
1 may add as a finiſhing 55 that the Na- 
| Ci Afembly of France was the only body « of 
men that I have ever heard of who openly and - 
- ſyſtematically propoſed to employ aſſaſſination, 
and to inſtitute a band of patriots, who ſhould 
cxerciſe {his profeſſion eicher by ſword, piſtol, or 
$ 14 ; Poiſon;— 
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poiſon ;—and though the propoſal was not carried 
into execution, it might be conſidered as the ſenti« 
ments of the meeting; for it was only delayed till 
it ſnould be conſidered how far it might not be 
imprudent, becauſe they might expect repriſals. 
The Abbe Dubois engaged to poiſon the Comte 
d'Artois ; but was himſelf robbed and poiſoned 
by his accomplices.—There were ſtrong reaſons 
for thinking that the Emperor of Germany was 
poiſoned - and that Mirabeau was thus treated by 
his pupil Orleans. And it is univerſally believed 
that Guſtavus III. was a victim. (See Note E.) 
— This was copying the Illuminati very carefully. 
After all theſe particulars, can any perſon 
have a doubt that the Order of Illuminati for- 
mally interfered in the French Revolution, and 
contributed greatly to its progreſs? There is no 
denying the inſolence and oppreſſion of the 
Crown and the Nobles, nor the miſery and 
ſlavery of the people, nor that there were ſufficient 
provocation and cauſe for a total change of mea- 
ſures and of principles. (See Note F.) But the 
rapidity with which one opinion was declared in 
every corner, and that opinion as quickly 
changed, and the change announced every where, 
and the perfe& conformity of the principles, and 
ſameneſs of the language, even in arbitrary trifles, 
can hardly be explained in any other way. It 
may indeed be ſaid © gue les beaux genies ſe ren- 
ce contrent,—that wits jump. The principles are 
e the lame, and the conduct of the French has 
« been 
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been ſuch as the Illuminati would have exbi- 
d bited; but this is all the Illuminati no longer 
te exiſted. Enough has been ſaid on this laſt 
point already ue facts are as have been nar- 
rated. The Illuminati continued ar un Order, and 
even held aſſemblies, though not ſo frequently nor 
ſo formally as before, and though their Arecpagus 
was no longer at Munich. But let us hear what 
the French themſelves thought of the matter. 
In the beginning of 1789, 2 manifeſto was 
ent From! the GRA NaTionaL Lobo "of 
Free Maſons (ſo it is entitled) at Paris, figned by 
the Ditke of Orltims uhr Grand Maſter, addreſſed 
and ſent to the Lodges in all the reſpettable cities of 
Europe, exhorting them to unite for the ſupport of 
thi Fyench Revolution, to gain it friends, defenders, 
and dependents ; and atcording to their opportumi- 
tics, and the pratticability of the 'tbBig, to kindle 
and propagate the ſpirit of revolution throw gb all 
Lands. This is a moſt Important article, and de- 
ſerves a very ſerious attention. I got it firſt of all 
| in A work called, Hochſte wichtige Erinnerun- 
gen zur rechten Zeit uber einige der allerern- 
Rbafteſten' Angelegenbeiten dieſes Z citalters, von 
L. 4 Hoffmann, Vienna, 1795*.” Oak? 
_ The author of this Work ſays, . That every 
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* Mot in müportat Mekioriltums, in proper Bes Sel ſon, con- 
cerning one of the moſt ſerious Occurrences of the preſent 
Age, by I. R. Hoffmann, n 5 92161} 9113 
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«conſiſtent with his own perſonal knowledge, 
« and that he is ready to give convincing proofs 
* of them to any reſpectable perſon who will 
& apply to him perſonally.” He has already given 
« ſuch convincing documents to the Emperor, 
e and to ſeveral Princes, that many of the machi- 
« nations occaſioned by this manifeſto! have been 
« detected and ſtopped; and he would have na 
_ « ſcruple at laying the whole before the public, 
« did it not unavdidably involve ſeveral worthy 
« perſons 'who had ſuffered themſelves to be 
« miſled, and heartily repented of their errors.“ 
He is naturally (being a Catholic) very ſevere 
on the Proteſtants, (and indeed he has much 
reaſon,) and by this has drawn on himſelf many 
bitter retorts. He has however defended him- 
ſelf againſt all that are of any conſequence to his 
good name and veracity, in a manner that fully 
convinces any impartial reader, and turns to the 
confuſion of the ſlanderers. 

Hoffmann ſays, that “ he ſaw ſome of thoſe 
© manifeſtos; that they were not all of one tenor, 
« ſome being addreſſed to friends, of whoſe ſup- 
ce port they were already aſſured.” One very im- 
portant article of their contents is Zarneſt exhorta- 
tions to eftabliſh in every quarter ſecret ſchools of 
political education, and ſchools for the public educa- 

tion of the children of the people, under the direttion 
ef well -principled maſters ; and offers of pecuniary 


affiftance for this purpoſe, and for the encourage- 
ment 
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ment of writers in favour of the Revolution, and for 
indennifying the patriotie bookſellers wha ſuffer by 
their endeavours to fuppreſs publications which have 
an oppoſite tendency. We know very well that the 
immenſe revenue of the Duke of Orleans was ſcat- 
tered among all the rabble of the Palais Royal. 
Can we doubt of its being employed in this man- 
ner? Our doubts muſt yaniſh, when we fee that 
not long; after this it was publicly ſaid in the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, that this method was the moſt 
« effectual for accompliſhing their purpoſe of ſet- 


< ting: Europe in a flame.” But much ex- 
* pence,” ſays the ſpeaker, © will attend it, and 


« much has already been employed, which can- 
ec not be named, becauſe it is given in ſecret*.” 
The Aſſembly had given the Illumination war- 
hoop—* Peace with cottages, but war with pa- 
c Jaces. A pouvoir revolutionnaireis mentioned, 


which ſuperſedes all narrow thoughts, all ties of 


morality. Lequinto publiſhes the moſt deteſtable 
book that ever iſſued from a printing preſs, Les 
Prejugts vaincus, containing all the principles, and 
expreſſed in the very words of Illuminatiſm. 
Hoffmann ſays, that the French Propaganda 
had many emiſſaries in Vienna, and many friends 
whom he could point ont. Mirabeau in par- 
ticular had many connections in Vienna, and to 
the certain knowledge of Hoffmann, carried on 


* Dumouriez ſaid that 30 millions ok Livres had been 


Di is to foreign clubs. 
a great 
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4 great correſpondence 10 cyphierk.' The pro- 
greſs of Illumination had been very great in 
the Auſtrian States, and à ſtateſman gave him 
accounts of their proceedings, (qui font redreſſer 


ls cheveux,) which makes one's hair ſtand on end. 


«] no longer wonder,” ſays he, c that the Neweſt? 
« Arbeitung des Spartacus und Philo was forbid- 
« den.' O ye almighty luminati, what can you 
not accompliſh by your ſerpent-like infinua- 
* tion and cunning!“ Your leaders fay, “This 
% book is dangerous, becauſe it will teach wicked 
e men the moſt refined methods of rebellion, and 
« jt muſt never get into the hands of the com- 


* mon people. They have ſaid ſo with the moſt 


« impudent face to ſome Princes, who did not 
« perceive the deeper- laid reaſon for ſuppreſſing 
the book. The leaders of the Huminati are, 
« not without reaſon, in anxiety, leſt the infe- 
« rjor claſſes of their own Society ſhauld make 
cc juſt repriſals for having been ſo baſely tricked, 
c by keeping them back, and in profound igno- 
« rance-of their real defigns ; and for working 
ton them, by. the very goodneſs of their hearts, 
« to their final ruin; and left the Free Maſons, 
«© whom they have alſo abuſed, ſhould think of re- 
« venging themſelves, when the matchleſs villany 
_ * of their deceivers has been ſo clearly expoſed. 


lt is in vain for them to talk of the danger of 


* inftruSing the people in the methods of fo- 


c“ menting | 


* 
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© menting rebellion: by this book. The aims 
Lure tog apparent, and even in the neighbour- 
* hood of Regenſburg, uhere the ſtrength of 
* the Vluminati lay, every perſon ſald aloud, that 
the. Ihluminatiſm diſcoyered by this book was 
High · Treaſon, and the maſt unheard- of at- 
© tempt to annibilate every religion and every 
civil government.“ He goes on: „In 1790 
*I was as well acquainted with the ſpirit of the 
ce Illumination - ſyſte m as at preſent, but only not 
« {9 documented by their conſtitutional acts, as it 
te is now by the Neuęſte Arbeitung des Spartacus 
ec. und Philo. My Maſonic connections were for- 
4 merly extenſive, and my publication entitled 
« Eighteen Paragraphs concerning Free Maſonry 
& procured me more acquaintance with Free Ma- 
ec ſons. of the greateſt worth, and of //{uminati 
« equally upright; perſons of reſpectability and 
 « knowledge, who had diſcovered and repented 
cc the trick and inveigling conduct of the Order. 
_ _«« All of us jointly ſwore oppoſition to the Ilumi- 
« nati, and my friends conſidered me as a pro- 
« per inſtrument for this purpoſe. To het my 
e zeal, they put papers into my hands which 
e made me ſhudder, and raiſed my diſlike to the 
«higheſt pitch. I received from them liſts of the 
«members, and among them ſaw names which 
0 lamented exceedingly. Thus ſtood matters 


in 1790, when the French Revolution 


began 


cc to 


kd . 9 2 2 
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«-to take à ſerious turn. The intelligent ſaw in 


« the open ſyſtem of the Jacobins the complete 


« hidden ſyſtem of the Illuminati. We knew 
« that this ſyſtem included the whole world in 
«its aims, and France was only the place of its 
« firſt exploſion. The Propaganda works in 
« every corner to this hour, and its emiſfaries 
« run about in all the four quarters of the world, 
et and are to be found in numbers in every Ya 
« that is a ſeat of government.“ 

c He farther. relates how they in \ Viewna 


« wanted to enliſt him, and, as this failed, how 
* they have abuſed him even in the ee vo 


* newſpapers, 

I have perſonal kiionicdas (continues he) 
ee that in Germany a ſecond Mirabeau, Mauvil- 
Jon, had propoſed in detail a plan of revolu- 
te tion, entirely and preciſely ſuited to the preſent 
te ſtate of Germany. This he-circulated among 
«ſeveral Free Maſon Lodges, among all the Illu- 
« minated Lodges which ſtill remained in Ger- 
© many, and through the hands of all the emiſ- 
«aries of the Propaganda, who had been al- 
« ready diſpatched to the frontiers ( vorpaſten) of 
te every diſtrict of the empire, with means fot 


cc ſtirring up the people.” (N. B. In 1792, Mau- 
villon, finding abundant ſupport and encourage- 


ment in the appearance of things round him, 
when the French arms had penetrated every 
ER where, 
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where, and their invitations to jevolt had met 
with ſo hearty a reception from the diſcontented 


in every ſtate; came boldly forward, and in the 


Brunſwick Journal for March 1792, declared that 


* 


ec he, heartily rejoiced in the French Revolution, 


< wiſhed it all ſucceſs; and thought himſelf liable 
ee to no reproach when he: declared his hopes 
< that a ſimilar, revolution would, Deny take 
« place in Germany.) | 

In the Hamburgh Political Onan Fir 
September, and October 1790, there are many 
proofs of the machinations of emiſſaries from the 
Maſon Lodges of Paris among the German Free 
Maſons—See pages 836, 963, 1087, &c. It ap- 
pears that a club has taken the name of Propa- 
ganda, and meets once a week atleaſt, in the form 
of a Maſon Lodge. It conſiſts of perſons of all 
nations, and is under the direction of the Grand 


Maſter, the Duke of Orleans. De Leutre is one 


of the Wardens. They have divided Europe 
into colonies, to which they give revolutionary 


names, ſuch as the Cap, the Pike, the Lantern; 


&c. They have miniſters in theſe colonies. (One 
is pointed out in Saxony, by marks which I pre- 
ſume are well underſtood.) A ſecret preſs was 
found in Saxe Gotha, ' furniſhed with German 
types, which printed a ſeditious work called the 
Journal of Humanity. This journal was found in 
the mornings lying in the ſtreets and highways. 
| The 
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The houſe belonged to an Huminatus of the name 


of Duport, a poor ſchoolmaſter—he was aſſo- 


ciated with another in Straſburg, who was alſo an 


 Illuminatus,—His name was Meyer, the writer of 
the Straſburg, Newſpaper. He had been ſome 
time a teacher in Salzmann's academy, who we 
ſee was alſo an [luminatus, but diſpleaſed with 


their proceedings almoſt at the firſt, (See 


Note G.) 


I have perſonal knowledge, (continues Pro- | 


« feflor Hoffmann,) that in 1791, during the 
7 temporary dearth at Vienna, ſeveral of theſe 
« emiſſaries were buſy in corrupting the minds of 
« the poor, by telling them that in like manner 
te the court had produced a famine in Paris in 
« 178g. I detected ſome of them, and expoſed 
te them in my Patriotic Remarks on the preſent 
« Dearth, and had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing my 
c © endeayours of conſiderable effect. 

. Surely theſe facts ſhow that the Anarchiſts of 
France knew of the German Illuminati, and con- 
fided in their ſupport. They alſo knew to what 
particular Lodges they could addreſs themſelves 
with ſafety and confidence. But what need is 
there of more argument, when we know the zeal 
of the Illuminati, and the unhoped-for opportu- 
nity that the Revolution had given them of acting 
with immediate effect in carrying on their great 


and darling work ? Can we doubt that they 
e would 
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would eaperly put their band to the Plough? 
And, to complete the proof; do we not know from 
the liſts found in the ſecret corre ſponde nee of the 
Order, that they already had Lodges in Fraue, 
and that in 1790 and 1791, many Illuminated 
5 Lodges in Germany, viz. at Mentz, Worms 
Spire, Frankfort, actualty ihterftred; and pro. 
duced great effects. In Switzerland tos they were 
no leſs active. They had Lodges at Geneva and 
at Bern. At Bern two Jacobins Were ſentenced to 
ſeveral years impriſonment, and among theit Pa- 
pers were found their patents of Iumination. 1 
alſo ſee the fate of Gene va aſcribed to the ope- 
rations of Illuminati reſiding there by ſeveral 
| writers particularly by Girtanner, and by the 
Gottingen editor of the Revolution Alminke, | 
I conclude this article with an extract 6r two 
from the proceedings of the National Affetably 
and Convention, which make it evident that tet 
principles and their practice are preciſely choſe of 
the Illuminati, on a great ſcale. _ 
When the aſſumption of the Puch of Les 
as an 84th Department was debated, anton fi 


to the Convention, 
In the moment that we kad Fetbm 46 


e nation on our frontier, we muſt fay to ther, 
t You muſt have no more kings —for if we 
« are ſurrounded by tyrants, their con puts 


* our own freedom in danger, — When the 
« French 
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French pation {cot vs hither, it created a great 
committee for the Saeed ade of the 


+ people”. i et , 5 
On the 1 gth of N ovember 17921 it was 8 


a That the, Convention, , * the name of the 
« French nation, tenders help : and fraternity to 


all people who would recoyer their liberty.” _ 
On the 24ſt of. N oyember, the Preſident of the 


Convention ſaid to the pretended deputies of the | 


Duchy of Savoy, Repreſentatives of an inde- 
« pepdent people, important to mankind yas 
« the, day when the National Convention of 
France pronounced its ſentence, Royal dignity 
© 1s apoliſped.—From that day many nations will 
e in future reckon the era of their political ex- 


« iſtence. From the beginning o of civil eſtabliſh 
« ments Kings have been in oppoſition, t to thei elr 


„nations ehr non they riſe up to angjbilate 


« Kings. Reaſon, when ſhe darts her rays into 


every corner, days. open eternal truths, —She 


2 alone enables us. | to pals . ſentence o = deſpots, 
Bur the moſt diſtin exhibirign.of principle 
is to be ſeen in a report from the diplomatic 
committee, ho were commiſſigned to deliberate 


on the conduct which France was to hold wich 


other nations. On this repprt was founded the 


decree of the 1 th of December 1793 The Re» | 


ad pings the Convengiop as | N HEL 
e * 'The 
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dee The Committees of Finance and War aſk in 


* 


e the beginning, What is the object of the war 


« which we have taken 1 in hand! ? Without all 
ce doubt the object i is THE "ANNIHILATION OF 
cc ALL PRIVILEGES, WAR WITH THE PALACES, 
« pEACE WITH THE COTTAGES. ' Theſe are the 
& principles on which your declaration of war is 
&« founded. All tyranny, all privilege, muſt be 


cc treated as an enemy in the countries where we 


te ſet our foot. This is the genuine reſult of our 


principles. But it is not with Kings alone 


« that we are to wage war were theſe our ſole 
« enemies, we ſhould only have to bring down 
te ten or twelve heads. We have to fight with 
« all their accomplices, with the privileged or- 
ce ders, who devour and have "Oppretied the 
60 people during many centuries. 
% We muſt therefore declare ourſelyes for a 
ec revolutionary power in all the countries into 
& which we enter (Loud applauſes from the Af- 
tt ſembly)—Nor need we put on the cloak of hu- 
c manity—we diſdain ſuch little arts. We muſt 
e clothe ourſelves with all the brilliancy of reaſon, 
et and all the force of the nation. We need not 
« maſk our principles the deſpots know them 
« already. The firſt thing we muſt do is wr 
te the alarum bell, for inſurrection and uproar.— 
«We muſt, in a ſolemn manner, let the people 8 
s *# {ce} me baniſhment * Their "jeans and privi- 
| _ « leged 
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92 leged caſts - otherwiſe, the people, accuſtomed - 


« to their fetters, will not be able to break their 
« honds. It will effect nothing, merely to excite 
« a riſing of the people - this would only be giving 
d them words, inſtead of ſtanding by them. 

c And ſince in this manner, we ourſelves are 


the Revolutionary Adminiſtration, all that is 


c againſt the rights of the people muſt be over- 


e thrown, at our entry We muſt diſplay our 


cc principles by actually deſtroying all tyranny ; 
c and our generals, after having chaſed away the 
« tyrants and their ſatellites, muſt proclaim to the 
« people that they have brought them happineſs; 
«and then, on the ſpot, they muſt ſuppreſs tithes, 
« feudal rights, and every ſpecies of ſervitude.” 
“But we ſhall have done nothing if we ſtop 
« here. Ariſtocracy ſtill domineers—we muſt 
« therefore ſuppreſs all authbrities exiſting in the 
© hands of the upper claſſes. When the Revo- 
« Jutionary Authority appears, there muſt no- 
« thing of the old eſtabliſhment remain. A po- 
« pular ſyſtem muſt be introduced - every office 
« muſt be occupied by new functionaries and 


the Sans Culottes muſt every where RY a ſhare: 


« in the Adminiſtration. 
Still nothing is done, till we dethare aloud 


« the precifion of our principles to ſuch as want 


* only a half freedom. We muſt ſay to them 
* If youthink of compromiſing with the privileg- 


«ed caſts, we cannot ſuffer ſuch dealing with 
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e treat them as enemies, becauſe they are neither 
e for Liberty nor Equality.-Show-yourſelves 
«& diſpoſed to receive a free conſtitution—and the 


« Convention will not only ſtand by you, but will 


ce give you permanent ſupport ; we will defend 


& you againſt the vengeance: of your tyrants, 


« againſt their attacks, and againſt their return, 
ce Therefore aboliſh from among you the Nobles 
ce and every eccleſiaſtical and military incor- 


<& poration. They are incompatible with Equali- 


e ty.—Henceforward you are citizens, all equal 

« in rights—cqually called upon to rule, to de- 

« fend, and to ſerve your country. The agents 

« .of the French Republic will inſtruct and aſſiſt 
you in forming a free conſtitution, and aſſure 
t you of happineſs and fraternity,” 


This Report was loudly applauded, nd. a ne 


cree formed in preciſe conformity to. its princi- 
ples. Both were ordered to be tranſlated into 
all languages, and copies to he furniſhed to 


their generals, with orders to have them care- 


fully diſperſed in the unte which r 
invaded. 

And, in completion of theſe ee their 
armies found it caſy to collect as many diſcon- 
tented or worthleſs perſons in any country as fuf- 
ficed for ſetting up a tree of liberty. This they 


held as a ſufficient call for their interference. | 


a hs performed this ceremony them 
— N a ſelyes 


— 
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ſlves—a repreſentation was caſily made up in 
the ſame way —and then, under the name of a 


free conſtitution, the nation was ſorced to acqui- 


eſce in a form dictated at the point of the bayonet, 
in which they had not the ſmalleſt liberty to 
chooſe — and they were plundered of all they had 
by way of compenſating to France for the trouble 


ſhe had taken. And this they call Liberty. —It 


needs no comment. (See Note H.) 


Thus have I attempted to prove that the pre- 
ſent awful ſituation of Europe, and the general | 


fermentation of the public mind in, all nations, 
haye not been altogether the natural operations 
of diſcontent, oppreſſion, and moral corruption, 
although theſe have been great, and have ope- 
rated with fatal energy; but that this political 


fever has been carefully and ſyſtematically height- - 


ened by bodies of men, who profeſſed to be the 
phyſicians of the State, and, while their open 
practice employed cooling medicines, and a treat- 
ment which all approved, adminiſtered in ſecret 
the moſt inflammatory poiſons, which they made 
up ſo as to fatter the diſeaſed fancy of the patient. 
Although this was not a plan begun, carried on, 
and completed by the ſame perſons, it was un- 
doubtedly an uni form and conſiſtent ſcheme, pro · 
ceeding on the ſame unvaried principle, and. 
France undoubtedly. me e 9 . 
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I beg leave to ſuggeſt a ſew thoughts, which 
may enable us to draw ſome advantage: from an 
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J. 1 may obſerve, i in the firſt UE and I has 
it may be particularly attended to, that in all 
thoſe villanous machinations againſt the peace of 
the world, the attack has been firſt made on the 
principles of "Morality and Religion. The con- 
ſpirators ſaw that till theſe are extirpated, they 
have no chance of ſucceſs ; and their manner of 
proceeding ſhews that they conſider Religion 
and Morality as inſeparably connected together. 
We learn much from this Far of et ab hofte do- 
ceri.— They endeavour to deſtroy our religi- 
ous ſentiments, by fitſt corrupting our morals.— 
T hey try to inflame our paſſions, that when the 
demands from this quarter become urgent, the 
reſtraints of Religion may immediately come in 
ſight, and ſtand in the way. They are careful, 
on this occaſion, to give ſuch a view of thoſe re- 
ſtraints, that the real origin of them does not 
appear. We are made to believe that they have 
been altogether the contrivance of prieſts and 
deſpotss 1 in order to get the command of us. 

11 They 
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They take care to ſupport. theſe aſſertions by F 
fats, which, to. our great ſhame; and greater; 
misfortune, are but too numerous. Having now 
the paſſions on their ſide, they find no diffi- 
culty in perſuading the voluptuary, or the diſcon- 
tented, that tyranny actually exerted, or reſolved 
on in future, is the ſole origin of religious re- 
ſtraint. He ſeeks no further argument, and 
gives himſelf no trouble to find any. Had he 
examined the matter with any care, he would 
find himſelf juſt brought back to thoſe very feel 
ings of moral excellence and moral depravity 
that he wiſhes to get rid of altogether ; and theſe 
would tell him that pure Religion does not lay a 
fingle reſtraint on us that a noble nature would 
not have laid on 1tſelf—nor enjoins a ſingle duty 
which an ingenuous and warm heart would not 
be aſhamed to find itſelf deficient in. He would 
then ſee that all the ſanctions of Religion are fitted 
to his high rank in the ſeale of exiſtence. And 
the more he contemplates his future proſpects, 
the more they brighten upon his view, the more 
attainable they appear, and the more he is able 
to know what they may probably be. Having 
attained this happy ſtate of mind (an attainment 
in the power of any kind heart that is in earneſt 
in the enquiry) he will think that no puniſh- 
ment is too great for the unthankful and grovel- 
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ing ſoul which can forego ſuck hopes, and reject 


 _ theſe noble proffers, for the comparatively fri- 
volous and tran ſitory grauti ficatiuns of life. He is 
not frightened iato worthy and virtuous conduct 


by fears of ſuch. merited puniſhment; but, if not 
enticed into it by his high expectations, he is, at 
leaft, Wee 5 in the art; of virtue by a kind 5 
manly name. 

But all this enn or is a lene out of 


gut, in the inſtructions of Illuminatiſmm. In 
theſe the eye muſt be kept always directed to 


the Deſpot. This is the bugbear, and every thing 
is made to connect with pre ſent or future tyranny 
and oppreſſion.— Therefore Religion is held out 


as a combination of terrors the invention of the 
ſtate - tools, the prieſts. But it is not eaſy to ſtiſle 


che ſuggeſtions of Nature. therefore no pains 
are ſpared to keep them down, by encreaſing the 
uneertainty and doubts which ariſe in the courſe 
of all ſpeculations on ſuch ſubjects. Such diffi- 


aulties occur in all ſcientific diſcuſſions.— Here 


they muſt be nunierous and embarraſſing for in 
this enquiry we come near the firſt principles of 


things, and thie ſirſt principles of human know- 


ledge. The geometer does not wonder at mil- 
tukas evan ãn his ſcience, the moſt ſimple of all 
sthers. Nor does the mechanic or che chemiſt 


5 1 all his ſcience, becauſe he cannpt attain 


11 clear 
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which operate in the phenomena under his con: 


ſideration. Nor do any of theſe ſtudents of na- 


ture brand with the name of fool, or kngve, or 

bigot, another perſon who has drawn a dif- 
ferent concluſion from the phenomenon In 
one point they all agree — they find themſelves 


poſſeſſed of faculties which enable them to ſpetu- 


late, and to diſcover; and they find, that the 
operation of thoſe faculties is quite unlike the 
things which they concemplate by their means 


and thiy- feel a ſatisfattion in the poſſeſſion of then, 
and in this diſtinction. But this ſeetus a miſs 


fortune to our-Illuminators. I have long been 


ſtruck with this: If by deep meditation I have 


ſolved a problem which has baffled rhe endeas 
vours of others, I ſhould hardly thank rhe per- 
ſon who convinced me that my ſucceſs was entirely 
owing to the particular ſtate of my health, by 
which my brain was kept free from many irrita- 
tions to which other perſons are expoſed. Vet 
this is the conduct of the Inuminated. They 
are abundantly felf-conceited ; and yet they con- 
tinually endeavour to deſtroy all grounds of ſelf 
eſtimatien. They rejoice in every diſcovery that 
is reported to them of ſome reſemblance, unno- 
ticed before, between mankind and the nt riot 
creation, and would be happy to find. that che 
ee is complete. It is very true; Mt. 


Pope s 


clear conceptions of ſome of the: hatut al relation 


inn hid Sgoing to heaven with bim: 
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Pope's Poor Indian, with untutor'd mind,“ had 


} 


„EA 10 
3 ec p thinks, 1 to that pA ir, 
3 N n N 1 , | 


iT his is not e but i it is a modeſt ** 
ment. But our high- minded philoſophers, who, 


with Beatrice in the play, « cannot brook obe- 
« dience to a wayward. piece of marl,” if it be 


in the ſhape of a Prince, have far other notions 
of the matter. Indeed they are not yet agreed 
about it. Mr. de la Metherie hopes, that before 


the enlightened Republic of France has got into 
its teens, he ſhall be able to tell his fellow ci- 


tizens, in his Journal de Phyſigue, that particular 


form of cryſtallization which men have been ac- 
cuſtomed to call God. —Dr. Prieſtley again de- 
duces all intelligence from elaſtic undulations, and 


will probably think, that his own great diſcove- 


ries have been the quiverings of ſome fiery marſh 
mia/ma. While Pope's poor Indian hopes to 
take his dog to heaven with him, theſe Illumi- 
nators hope to die like dogs, and that both ſoul 
and body ſhall be as if they never had been. 

Is not this a melancholy reſult of all Our Illu- 
mination ? It is of a piece with the termination of 
the ideal Philoſophy, viz. profeſſed and total ig- 
norance. Should not this make us ſtart back and 


heſitate, before we pout like wayward children at 


— 
- 
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che hardſhips of civil ſubordination, and before we 


make a ſacrifice to our ill humour of all that we 
value ourſelves for? Does it not carry ridicule 


and abſurdity in its forehead ? Such aſſertions 


of perſonal worth and dignity, (always excepting 
Princes and Prieſts,) and ſuch abject acknow- 
ledgments of worthleſſneſs. Does not this, of 


itſelf, ſnow that there is ſome radical fault in the 


whole? It has all ariſen from what they have 


called lumination, and this turns out to be worſe 
than darkneſs.— But we alſo know that it has 
all ariſen from ſelf-conceited diſcontent, and 
that it has been brought to its "preſent ſtate by 
the rage of ſpeculation. We may venture to 


put the queſtion to any man's conſcience —-π/e- 


ther diſcontent did not precede 'his doubts about 
his own nature, and whether he has not en- 
couraged the train of argument that tended to 
degrade him? Thy wiſh was father, Harry, 
© to that thought. Should not this make us 
diſtruſt, at leaſt, the operations of this faculty of 
our mind, and try to moderate and check this 


darling propenſity.— It ſeems a misfortune of the 


age—for we ſee that it is a natural ſource of dif- 
turbance and revolution. 2 

But here it will be immediately ſaid, © What; 
e muſt we give over thinking - be no longer ra- 
© tional creatures, and believe every lie that is 
* told us?” By no means. Let us be really rad 


tional creatures und, taught by experience, let 
us, 
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us, in all oor ſpeculations ofi ſobjedts which eg. 


gape the paſſions, guard ourſelves with the moſt 


| modeſt indulgence is not beneficial to man, and 


anxious care againſt the riſk of having our jutg- 
ments warped by our deſires. There is no pro- 
penſity of our nature of which che proper and 


carried too far.— And if we candidly peruſe the 
page of hiftory, we: ſhall be convinced that the 
abuſe is great in proportion as the ſubje& is im- 
portant. What has been fo rumouſly perverted as 
the religious principle What horrid ſuperſtition 
basit not produced? The Reader will not, I hope, 
take it amiſs that I preſume to direct his attention 
to ſome maxims which ought-to conduct a pru- 
dent man in his indulgence of a ſpeculative diſ- 
poſition, and apply them to the caſe in hand. 

' Whoever will for a while call off his attention 
from the common affairs of life, the Cure bomi-. 
num, et rerum pondus inane, and will but reflect 


à little on that wonderful principle within him, 
which carries him over the whole univerſe, and 


ſhows him its various relations Whoever alſo 
remarks how very ſmall a proportion his own in- 
dividual exiſtence bears tothisimmeafurable ſcene, 
cannot but feel an inexpreſſible pleaſure in the gon- 
templation of his own powers He muſt riſe in 
his own eſtimation, and be diſpoſed to cheriſh. with 
fondneſs this principle which ſo. eminently raiſes 
him above all around him. Of all the e 
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of human vanity this is ſurely the moſt manly, 

the moſt excuſable, and the moſt likely to be ex · 
travagantly indulged. We may be certain that it 
will be ſo indulged, and that men will frequently 
ſpeculate for. the fake of ſpeculation alone, and that 


they will have too much confidence in the reſults 


of this favourite occupation. As there have been 
ages of indolent and abject credulity and ſuperſti- 
tion, it is next to certain that there are alſo times 
of wild and extravagant ſpeculation and when 
we ſee it becoming a ſort of general paſſion, we 
may be certain that this is a caſe in point. 

This can hardly be denied to be the character 
of the preſent day. It is not denied. On the con- 


+ trary it is gloried in, as the prerogative of the 


18th century. All the ſpeculations of antiquity are 


conſidered as glimmerings (with the exceptions of 


« few brighter flaſhes) when compared with our 
preſent meridian ſplendor. We ſhould therefore 
liſten with caution to the inferences from this 
boaſted Illumination. Alſo, when we reflect on 
what paſſes in our on minds, and on what we 


obſerve in the world, of the mighty influence of 


our deſires and paſſions on our judgments, we 
ſhould carefully notice whether any ſuch warping 
of the belief is probable in the preſent caſe. 


That it is ſo is almoſt certain—for the general 
and immediate effect of this Illumination is to leſ- 


we or remove many reſtraints which the ſanctions 
FF of 
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of religion lay on the indulgence of very ſtrong | 
paſſions, and to diminiſh our regard for a certain 
purity or correctneſs of manners, which religion 
recommends, as the only conduct ſuited to our 
noble natures, and as abſolutely neceſſary for at- 
taining that perfection and happineſs of which we 
are capable. For ſurely if we take away religion, 
it will be wiſdom © to eat and to drink, ſince to- 
c morrow we die.“ If, moreover, we ſee this 
Inumination extolled above all ſcience, as friendly 
to virtue, as improving the heart, and as produc- 
ing a juſt morality, which will lead to happineſs 
both for ourſelves and others, but perceive at the 
fame time that theſe aſſertions are made at the 
expence of principles, which our natural feelings 
force us to venerate as ſupreme and paramount 
to all others, we may then be certain that our 
informer is trying to miſlead and deceive us. 
For all virtue and goodneſs, both of heart and 
conduct, is in perfect harmony, and there is no 
jarring or inconſiſtency. But we muſt paſs this 
ſentence on the doctrines of this Illumination. 
For it is a melancholy truth that they have been 
preached and recommended, for the moſt part, 
by clergymen, pariſh-miniſters, who, in the pre- 
ſence of invoked Deity, and in the face of 
the world, have ſet their ſolemn ſeal to a ſyſtem 
of doctrines directly oppoſite to thoſe recom- 
mended | in their ! which doctrines they 

ſolemaly 
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ſolemnly profeſs to believe, and ſolemnly ſwear. 
to inculcate.-Surely the informations and in- 
ſtructions of ſuch men ſhould be rejected. Where 

ſhall we find their real opinions? in their ſolemn 
oaths ?—or in theſe infidel diſſertations ?—Tn ei- 

ther caſe, they are deceivers, whether miſled by 
yanity or by the mean deſire of church-emolu- 
ments; or they are proſtitutes, courting the ſo- 
ciety of the wealthy and ſenſual. Honeſty, like 
juſtice, admits of no degrees.—A. man is honeſt, 
or he is a knave—and who would truſt a knave? 

But ſuch men are unſuitable inſtructors for an- 
other reaſon They are unwiſe ; for, whatever 


they may think, they are not reſpected as men 


of worth, but are inwardly deſpiſed as paraſites 
by the rich, who admit them into their company 
and treat them with civility, for their own rea- 
ſons. We take inſtructions not merely from the 
knowing. the learned, — but from the wiſe— 
not therefore from men who give | ſuch enden | 
of weakneſs. 

Such would be the ——_ of a 8 man, 


who liſtens to the inſtructions of another with 3 


the ſerious intention of profiting by them. In 
the preſent caſe, he ſees plain proofs of degraded 
felf-eſtimation, of diſhoneſty, and of mean mo- 
tives. But the prudent man will go further — 


be will remark that diſſolute manners, and actions 


which are inevitably ſubverſive of the peace and 


" 421m FF2 order, 
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theſe manly, theſe natural principles, was not 
Oey © more 
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order, nay, of the very exiſtence of ſociety, are 
the natural and neceffary conſequences of irreli- 
gion. Should any doubt of this remain in his 


mind; ſhould he ſometimes think of an Epicte- 


tus, or one or two individuals of antiquity, who 
were eminently virtuous, without the influence of 
religious ſanctions, he ſhould recollect, that the 
Stoics were animated by the thought, that while 
the wiſe man was playing the game of life, the 
gods were looking on, and pleaſed with his ſkill. 
Let him read the beautiful account given by Dr. 


Smith of the riſe of the Stoic philoſophy, and he 


will fee that it was an artificial, but noble; at- 
tempt of a few exalted minds, enthuſiaſts in vir- 
tue, aiming to ſteel their ſouls againſt the dread- 
ful but unavoidable misfortunes to which they 


_ "were continually expoſed by the daily recurring 


re volutions in the turbulent democracies of an- 
cient Greece. There a philoſopher was this day a 
Magiſtrate, and the next day a captive and a ſlave. 
He would ſee, that this fair picture of mental hap- 
pineſs and independence was fitted for the con- 
templation of only a ſe choice ſpirits, but had 
no inffuence on the bulk of mankind. He muſt 
admire the noble characters who were animated 
by this manly enthuſiaſm, and who have really 
Exhibited ſome wonderful pictures of virtuous he- 
roiſm; but he will regret, that the influence of 
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more extenſive. He will ſay to himſelf, «© How. 
4 will a whole nation act, when religious ſanc- 
« tions are re moved, and men are actuated by rea- 
« ſon alone? He is not without inſtruction on 
this important ſubject. France has given an awful 
leſſon to ſurrounding nations, by ſhewing them 


what is the natural effect of ſhaking off the reli- 


gious principle, and the veneration for that pure 
morality which characteriſes Chriſtianity. Bya de- 


cree of the Convention, (June 6, 1794) it is de- 


clared, that there is nothing criminal in the pro- 
miſcuous commerce of the ſexes, and therefore 
nothing that derogates from the female character, 
when woman forgets that ſhe is the depoſitary of 


all domeſtic ſatisfaction, that her honour is the 
facred bond of ſocial life, - that on her modeſty 


 anddelicacy depend all the reſpect and confidence 


that will make 4 man attach himſelf to her ſo- 


ciety, free. her from labour, ſhare with her the 
fruits of all his own exertions, and work'with wil- 
lingneſs and delight, that ſhe may appear on all 
occaſions his equal, and the ornament of all his 
acquiſitions. - In the very argument which this 
ſelected body of ſenators has given for the pro- 
priety of this decree, it has degraded woman 
below all eſtimation. * Ir is to prevent her from 
_ © murdering the fruit of unlawful love, by re- 
moving her ſhame, and by relieving her from 
Fc the fear of want.“ The ſenators fay,.* the 
| "PI « Republic 
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“ Republic wants citizens, and therefore muſt 
ce not only remove this temptation of ſhame, but 
ec muſt take care of the mother while ſhe nurſes 
& the child. It is the property of the nation, 
ce and muſt not be loſt.” The woman all the 
- while is conſidered only as the ſhe-animal, the 
breeder of Sans Culottes. This is the t mora- 
lity of Illumination. It is really amuſing (for 
things revolting to nature now amuſe) to obſerve 
with what fidelity the principles of the 1luminati 
have expreſſed the ſentiments which take poſſeſ- 
ſion of a people who have ſhaken off the ſanctions 
ol religion and morality. The following is part of 
an addreſs to Pſycbarion, a young female can- 
didate: Once more, Pſycharion, I indulge 
t you with a look behind you to the flowery 
« days of childhood. Now look forwards, 
© young woman! the holy circle of the marriage- 
« able (mannbarren) welcome you. — Young 
c men, honour the young woman, the future 
ce breeder (gebaererin)! Then, to all“ Re- 
te Joice in the dawn of Illumination and of Free- 
e dom. Nature at laſt enjoys her ſacred never- 
ct fading rights. Long was her voice kept down 
ce by civil ſubordination ; but the days of your 
c majority now draw nigh, and you will no 
« longer, under the authority of guardians, ac- 
« count it a reproach to conſider with enlight- 
ened eyes the ſecret workſhops of Nature, and 
E124 $5.1 f 3 4 | «c tg 
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te to enjoy your work and duty. Minos thought 
this very fine, but it raiſed a terrible diſturbance, 
and broke up the aſſembly. (See Note I. 
Buch are the effects of this boaſted enlightening 


of the human mind with reſpect to religion and 
morality. Let us next conſider what is the re- 


ſult of the mighty informations which we have 
got in reſpect of our ſpcial or political con- 


nections. 
II. We have learned the ſum total of this po- 


litical Illumination, and ſee that, if true, it is 
melancholy, deſtructive of our preſent comforts, 


numerous as they are, and affords no proſpect of 
redreſs from which we can profit, but on the 


contrary, plunges mankind into diſſenſion, mutual 
injury, and univerſal miſery, and all this for the 
- chance only of prevailing in the conteſt, and 
giving our poſterity a chance of going on in peace, 
if no change ſhall be produced, as in former times, 
by the efforts of ambitious men. But the Illu- 
mination appears to be partial, nay falſe, What 
is it? Tt holds out to the Prince nothing but the 
reſignation of all his poſſeſſions, rights, and claims, 
ſanctioned by the quiet poſſeſſion of ages, and by 
all the feelings of the human heart which give 
any noti6n of right to his loweſt ſubject. All theſe 
poſſeſſions and claims are diſcovered tohave ariſen 
from uſurpations, and are therefore tyranny. It 
has been diſcovered, that all ſubordinate ſubjec- 


tions were enforced, therefore their continuance is. 
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Leven. But both of theſe hiſtorical aſſertions are 
in a great degree falſe, and the inferences from 
them are unreaſonable. The world has gone on 
as we ſee it go on at preſent. Moſt principalities 
or ſovereignties haye ariſen as we ſee perſonal 
authorities and influence ariſe every day among 
_ ourſelves. Buſineſs for the whole muſt be done. 
Moſt men are ſufficiently occupied by their pri- 
vate affairs, and they are indolent even in theſe— 
they are contented when another does the thing 
for them. There is not a little village, nor a 
ſociety of men, where this is not ſeen every day. 
Some men have an enjoyment in this kind of 
vicarious employment. Other men like influence 
and power, and thus are compenſated for their 
trouble. Thus many petty managers of public 
affairs ariſe in every country. The mutual ani- 
moſities of individuals, and ftill more, the ani- 
moſities of tribes, clans, and different aſſociations, 

give rife to another kind of ſuperiors— to leaders, 
who direct the ſtruggles of the reſt, whether for 
offence or defence. The deſcendants of Iſrael 
faid, they wanted a man to go out before the 
« people, like other nations,” As the ſmall buſi- 
neſs of a few individuals requires a manager or a 
leader, ſo do ſome more general affairs of theſe 
petty ſuperiprs—Many of theſe alſo are. indo- 
hands; 4 and chus another rank of ſuperiors ariſes, 
and a third, and ſo on, till a great State may be 
5912 3 formed; 
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formed; and in this gradation each claſs is a com - 
petent judge of the conduct of that n 
which is immediately above it. 

All this may ariſe, and has often ariſen, bows 
voluntary conceſſion alone. This conceſſion 
may proceed from various cauſes, from confi- 
dence in ſuperior talents—from confidence in 
great worth, - moſt generally from the reſpect or 
deference which all men feel for great poſſeſſions. 


This is frequently founded in ſelf-· intereſts and ex- 


pectations of advantage; but it1s natural to man, 
and perhaps ſprings from our inſtinctive ſympathy 
with the ſatisfaction of others—we are unwilling 
to diſturb them, and even with to promote them. 
But this ſubordination may ariſe, and has often 
ariſen, from other cauſes from the love of power 
and influence, which makes ſome men eager to 
lead others, or even to manage their concerns. 
We ſee this every day, and it may be perfe&tly 
innocent. It often ariſes from the defire of 
gain of one kind or another.—This alſo may 
frequently be indulged with perfe& innocence, 
and even with general advantage. Frequently, 
however, this ſubordination 1s produced by the 
love of power or of gain puſhed to an immo- 
derate degree of ambition, and rendered unjuſt. 
Now there ariſe oppreſſion, tyranny, ſuffer- 
ings, and ſlavery. Now appears an oppoſition 
between the rights or claims of the ruler and of 
+ 
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the acts! Now the rulers come to conſider 


| themſelves as a different claſs, and their tranſac< 


tions are now only with each other. Prince be- 
comes the rival or the enemy of Prince; and in 
their conteſt one prevails, and the dominion is 
enlarged. This rivalſhip may have begun in any 


rank of ſuperiors; even between the firſt ma- 


nagers of the affairs of the ſmalleſt communities; 
and it muſt be remarked that they only are the 
immediate gainers or loſers in the conteſt, while 
thoſe below them live at eaſe, enjoying many ad- 
'vantages of the delegation of their own concerns. 
No human ſociety has ever proceeded purely 
in either of theſe: two ways, but there has always 


been a mixture of both.—But this proceſs is 


indiſpenſably neceſſary for the formation of a 
great nation, and for all the conſequences that 
reſult only from ſuch a coalition. Therefore it is 
neceſſary for giving riſe to all thoſe comforts, and 
luxuries, and elegancies which are to be found 
only in great and cultivated ſtates. It is neceſſary 
for producing ſuch enjoyments as we ſce around 
us in Europe, which we prize ſo highly, and for 
which we are making all this ſtir and diſturbance, 
I believe that. no man who expects to be believed 
will poſitively aſſert that human nature and human 
enjoyments are not meliorated by this cultivation. 
—lt ſeems to be the intention of nature, and, not- 


withſtanding the follies and vices of many, we-can 
. have 
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have little heſitation in ſaying that there are in the. 
moſt cultivated nations of Europe, and even in the, 
higheſt ranks of thoſe nations, men of great virtue 
and worth, and of high accompliſhment=Nor 
can we deny that ſuch men are the fineſt ſpeci- 
mens of human nature. Rouſſeau indeed wrote 

a whimſical pamphlet, in which he had the vanity \ 
to think that he had proved that all theſe fruits 
of cultivation were loſſes to humanity and to vir- 
tue—Yet Rouſſeau could not be contented with | 
the ſociety of the rude and unpoliſhed, although 
he pretended that he was almoſt the ſole worſhip- 
per of pure virtue. He ſupported himſelf, not by | 
aſſiſting the ſimple peaſant, but by writing muſic 
and luſcious novels for the pampered rich. 

This is the circumſtance entirely overlooked, or 
artfully kept out of ſight, in the boaſted Illumina- 
tion of theſe days. No attention is paid to the im- 
portant changes which have happened in national 
greatneſs, in national connection; in national im- 
provement yet we never think of parting with any 
of the advantages, real or imaginary, which theſe 
changes have produced—nor do we reflect that in 
order to keep a great nation together —to make it 
act with equality, or with preponderancy, among 
| other nations, the individual: exertions muſt be 

concentrated, muſt be directed—and that this 
requires a ruler veſted with ſupreme power, and 
| intereſted by fame great and endearing motive, ſuch 
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as hereditary poſſeſſion. of this power and influ- 


ence, to maintain and defend this coalition of men. 
All this is overlooked, and we attend only to 


the ſubordination which is indiſpenſably neceſſary. 
Its grievances are immediately' felt, and they are 
heightened tenfold by a delicacy» or ſenſibility 
which ſprings from the great improvements in the 


accommodations and enjoyments of life, which the 
- gradual uſurpation and fubſequent ſubordination 
have produced, and continue to ſupport. But 


we are determined to have the elegance and gran. 


deur of a palace without the prince. We will 
not give up any of our luxuries and refinements, 
yet will not ſupport thoſe high ranks and thoſe 


nice minds which produced them, and which 


- muſt continue to keep them fromdegenerating into 


barbarous ſimplicity and coarſe ſenſuality. —We 
would keep the philoſophers, the poets, the artiſts 
but not the Mæcenaſes.—It is very true that in 
ſuch a ſtate there would be no Conjuration des 
Pbilgſophes; for in ſuch a ſtate this vermin of 
philoſephes and ſcribblers would not have exiſted, 
In ſhort, we would have what is impoſſible. 

I have no heſitation in ſaying, that the Britiſh 


| Conftitution is the form of a government or « 


great and refined nation, in which the ruling ſen- 
timents and propenſities of human nature ſeem 
molt happily blended and balanced. There is no 
occaſion to vaunt it as the ancient rights of Bri- 


tons, 
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tons, the wiſdom of ages, &c. It has attained its 


preſent pitch of perfection by degrees, and this 
not by the efforts of wiſdom, but by the ſtruggles 


of vice and folly, working on a rich fund of good 
nature, and of manly ſpirit, that are conſpicuous 


in the Britiſh character. I do not heſitate to ſay 
that it is the 0/y form of government which will 
admit and give full exerciſe to all the reſpectable 
propenſities of our nature, with the leaſt chance of 


diſturbance, and the greateſt probability of man's 


arriving at the higheſt pitch of improvement in 
every thing that raiſes him above the beaſts of the 


field. Tet there is no part of it that may not, 


that is not abuſed, by puſhing it to an improper 
length, and the ſame watchful care is neceſſary for 
preſerving our ineſtimable bleſſings that was em 
ployed in acquiring them. — This is to be done, 


not by flying at once to an abſtract theory of the 


rights of man. There is an evident folly in this 
procedure. What is this theory? It is the beſt 
general ſketch that we can draw of ſocial life, de- 
duced from our knowledge of human nature. 
And what is this knowledge? It is a well digeſted 
abſtract, or rather a declaration of what wwe bave 
obſerved of human actions. What is. the uſe 
therefore of this intermediate picture, this theory 
of the rights of man? —It has a chance of being 
unlike the original it muſt certainly have im- 
perfections. Therefore it can be of no uſe to us. 
—= We- ſhould go at once to the original—we 

: ſhould 
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ſhould conſider how men have acted what have 
been their mutual expectations their fond pro- 
penſities - what of theſe are inconſiſtent with each 


other - what are the degrees of indulgence which 
have been admitted in them all without diſturbance. 


5 will venture to ſay that whoever does this, 


will find himſelf imperceptibly led to contemplate 
a mixed hereditary monarchy, and will figure to 


himſelf a parliament of King, Lords, and Com- 


mons, all looking at each other with ſomewhat 


of a cautious or jealous eye, whilſt the reſt of the 


nation are fitting, each under his own vine, and 
c under his on fig-tree, and there is none to 
« make him afraid; —in one word, the Con- 
n of Great Britain. 

A moſt valuable reſult of ſuch em enen 
will be a thorough conviction that the grievance 


which is moſt clamorouſly inſiſted on is the in- 


evitable conſequence of the liberty and ſecurity 
which we enjoy. I mean miniſterial corruption 
with all the diſmal tale of placemen, and penſion- 

ers, and rotten boroughs, &c. &c. Theſeare never 
ſeen in a deſpotic government — there they are not 
wanted nor can they be very apparent in an un- 


cultivated and poor ſtate—but in a luxurious na- 


tion, where pleaſures abound, where the returns 


of induſtry are ſecure ;' here an individual looks 


on every thing as his own acquilition=he does 
not Feel his relation to the ſtate—hasno patriotiſm 
—thinks that he would be much happier if the 
LOL | | | | ſtate 
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| tate would let him alone. He is fretted by the 
reſtraints which the public weal lays on him 


therefore government and governors appear as 
checks and hindrances to his exertions hence a 
general inclination to reſiſt adminiſtration. Vet 
public buſineſs muſt be done, that we may lie 
down and riſe again in ſafety and peace. Admi- 


niſtration muſt be ſupported—there are always 


perſons who wiſh to poſſeſs the power that is ex- 
erciſed by the preſent miniſters, and would turn 


them out, —Howis all this to be remedied ?—Ifee 


no way but by applying to the ſelfiſh views of in- 
dividuals—by rewarding the friends of adminiſtra- 


tion—This may be done with perfect virtue and 
from this the ſelfiſh will conceive hopes, and will 


ſupporta virtuous miniſtry—but they are as ready 
to help a wicked one. This becomes the greateſt 
misfortune of a free nation. Miniſters are tempt- 
ed to bribe — and, if a ſyſtematic oppoſition be 
conſidered as a neceſſary part of a practical con- 


ſtitution, it is almoſt indiſpenſable and it is no 
where ſo pre valent as in a pure democracy. — Laws 
may be contrived to make it very troubleſome 


but can never extirpate it, nor greatly diminiſh it 
this can be done only by deſpotiſm, or by na- 
tional virtue.-It-is a ſhameful complaint—we 
ſhould” not reprobate a few miniſters, but the 


thouſands who take the bribes. Nothing tends ſo *+ 


much to diminiſh it in a corrupted nation as great 
7 limitations 
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limitations to the eligibility of repreſentatives— 


and this is the beauty of our conſtitution, 
Me bave net diſcovered, therefore, by this 


boaſted Illumination, that Princes and ſuperiors 


are uſeleſs, arid-muſt-vaniſh from the earth; nor 
. that the people have now attained full age, and 


are fit to govern themſelves. We want only to 
revel for a little on the laſt fruits of national 


cultivation, which we would quickly conſume, - 
and never allow to be raiſed again. No matter 
how this progreſs began, whether from conceſ- 
ſion or uſurpation We poſſeſs it, and if wiſe, 
we will preſerve it, by preſerving its indiſpen- - 
fable ſupports. They have indeed been fre · 


quently employed very improperly, but their 
moſt pernicious abuſe has been this 'breed- of 
ſcribbling vermin, which have made the body 


Pon ſmart in every limb. 


Hear what opinion was W of the 


ſages of France by their Prince, the father of 
Louis XVI. the unfortunate martyr of Monarchy. 


« By the principles of our new Philoſophers, 
ct the Throne no longer wears the ſplendour of 


c divinity. + They maintain that it aroſe from 
« violence, and that by the ſame juſtice that 
te force erected it, force may again ſhake it, and 
© overturn it. The people can never give up 


* their power. They only let it out for their 


« own advantage, and always retain the right to 
« reſcind 
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« reſcind the contract, and reſume it whenever 
« their perſonal advantage, their only rule of 
« conduct, requires it. Our philoſophers teach 
« in public what our paſſions ſuggeſt only in 
&« ſecret. They ſay to the Prince that all is per- 
« mitted only when all is in his power, and 
« that his duty is fulfilled when he has pleaſed 
te his fancy. Then, ſurely, if the laws of ſclf- 
« intereſt, that is, the ſelf-will of human paſ- 
« ſions, ſhall be ſo generally admitted, that we 
« thereupon forget the eternal laws of God and 
« of Nature, all conceptions of right and wrong, 
e of virtue and vice, of good and evil, muſt be 
« extirpated from the human heart. The throne 
te muſt totter, the ſubjects muſt become un- 
«© manageable and mutinous, and their ruler 
te hard-hearted and inhuman, The people will be 
« inceſſantly either oppreſſed, or in an uproar.” — 
« What ſervice will it be if I order ſuch a book 
* to be burnt ?—the author can write another by 
« to-morrow.” This opinion of a Prince is un- 
poliſhed indeed, and homely, but it is juſt. 
Weishaupt grants that; © there will be à ter- 
« rible convulſion, and a ſtorm—but this will 
be ſucceeded by a calm the unequal will now 
« be equal and when the cauſe of diſſenſion is 
© thus removed, the world will be in peace. 
True, when the cauſes of diſſenſion are removed. 
Thus, the deſtruction of our crop by vermin is 
GG at 


* 
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at an end when a flood has ſwept every ching 


away but as new plants will ſpring up in the 
waſte, and, if not inſtantly devoured, will again 
cover the ground with verdure, ſo the induſtry 
of man, and his deſire of comfort and conſidera- 
tion, will again accumulate in the hands of the 


diligent a greater proportion of the good things 


of life. In this infant ſtate of the emerging re- 
mains of former cultivation, comforts, which the 
preſent inhabitants of Europe would look on 
with contempt, will be great, improper, and ha- 
zardous acquiſitions. The principles which au- 
thoriſe the propoſed dreadful equaliſation will 


as juſtly entitle the idle or unſucceſsful of future 


days to ſtrip the poſſeſſor of his advantages, and 
things muſt ever remain on their ſavage le el. 
III. I chink that the impreſſion which the 
inſincerity of conduct of thoſe inſtructors will 
leave on the mind, muſt be highly uſeful. They 
are evidently teaching what they do not believe 
themſelves—and here I do not confine my re- 
mark to their preparatory doctrines, which they 
afterwards explode. I make it chiefly with re- 
ſpe& to their grand oſtenſible principle, which 
pervades the whole, a principle which they are 
obliged to adopt againſt their will. They know 
that the prineiples of virtue are rooted in the 
heart, and that they can only be ſmothered— 
but did they pretend to 1 them, and pro- 
| claim 
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claim hominem homini lupum, all would ſpurn at 
their inſtruction.— We are wheedled, by tickling 
our fancy with a notion that ſacred virtue is 


not only ſecure, but that it is only i in ſuch hearts | 


that it exerts its native energy. Senſible. that the 
levelling maxims now ſpoken of are revolting to 
the mind, the Illuminators are under the neceſ- 
ſity of keeping us from looking at the ſhocking 
picture, by diſplaying a beautiful ſcene of Uto- 
pian happineſs — and they rock us aſleep by the 
eternal lullaby of morality and univerſal philan- 
thropy. Therefore the foregoing narration of 


the perſonal conduct of theſe inſtruftors and re- 


formers of the world, is highly uſeful. All this 
is to be brought about by the native lovelineſs of 
pure vggeue, purged of the corruptions which 
ſuperſtitious fears have introduced, and alſo 
purged of the ſelfiſh thoughts which are avowed by 
the advocates of what their opponents call true 
religion. This is ſaid to hold forth eternal re- 
wards to the good, and to threaten the wicked 
with dreadful puniſhment. Experience has ſhewn 
how inefficient ſuch motives are. Can they be 
otherwiſe ? ſay our Illuminators. Are they not 
addreſſed to a principle that is ungenerous and 
ſelfiſh.? But our doctrines, ſay they, touch the 
hearts of the worthy. Virtue is beloved for her 
own ſake, and all will yield to her gentle ſway, 
.06G 2 
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But look, Reader, lock at Spartacus the mur- 
derer —at Cato the keeper of poiſons and the 
thief—Look at Tiberius, at Alcibiades, and the 
reſt of the Bavarian Pandemonium.—Look at 
Poor Bahrdt—GotbFratice—look at Lequinio= 
at Condorcet Look at the monſter Orleans, 
All were liars. Their divinity had ho in- 
flvence' on their profligate minds. They only 
wanted to wheedle you, by touching the ſtrings 
of humanity and goodnefs which are yet braced 
up in your heart, and which will till yield fweet 
harmony if you will accompany their notes with 
thoſe of religion, and neither clog them with the 
grovelling pleaſures of ſenſe; nor damp the whole 
with the thought of eternal ſilence, _ 

A moft worthy and accompliſhed gentleman, 
who took refuge in this country, leaving behind 
him his property, and friends to whom he was 
moſt tenderly attached, often ſaid to me that no- 
thing fo much affected him as the revolution 
in the hearts of mien, —Cliaraters which were 


De la Metherie Un ( Fourn. de Phe Nov. 4707 
that: Condorcet was brought up in the houſe! of the eld 
Duke of Rochefoucault, who treated him as his 
Turgot to create a lueratiye office for him, and raiſed him 
to all his eminence—yet he purſued him with malicious re- 
portz—and actually employed rufflans to affaſſitate him. 
Yet is Condorcet's writing a model of humanity-and: tens 
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unſpotted, 
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unſpotted, hearts thoroughly known to himſelf, 
having been tried by many things which ſearch 
the inmoſt folds of ſelfiſhneſs. or maleyolence—- 
in ſhort, perſons whoſe judgments were. excel- 
lent, and on whoſe worth he could have reſted 
his honour and his life, ſo faſcinated by the con- 
tagion, that they came at laſt to behold, and 
even to commit the moſt atrocious crimes with 
delight. He uſed ſometimes. to utter a ſigh 
which pierced my heart, and would lay, that it 
was cauſed by ſome of thoſe things that had 
come acroſs his thoughts. He breathed his laſt 
among us, declaring that it was impoſſible to re- 
cover peace of mind, without a total oblivion of 
the wickedneſs and miſcries he had beheld,- — 
What a yaluable advice, „ Let him that think 
« eth he ſtandeth, take heed leſt he fall.“ 
When the prophet told Hazael that he would be- 
tray his prince, he exclaimed, < Is thy ſervant 
© a dog, that he ſhould do ſuch a wing * Yet 
next day he murdered him, 

Never ſince the beginning of the vorld, has 
true Religion received ſo complete an acknow- 
ledgment of her excellence, as has been extort- 
ed from the fanatics who have attempted to de- 
ſtroy her. Religion ſtood in their way, and the 
wretch * Num as well as the ſteady villain Wei- 
GG 3 ſhaupt, 
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| ſhavpt, ſaw that they could nor proceed till they 
had eradicated all ſentiments of the moral bo- 
vernment of the univerſe. Human nature, im- 
proved as it has been by Religion, ſhrunk from 
the taſks that were impoſed, and it muſt there. 
fore be brutalized—The grand confederation was 
| ſolemnly ſworn to by millions in every corner of 
France—but, as Mirabeau ſaid of the declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man, it muſt be made only 
the * Almanack of the bygone year” —There- 
fore Lequinio muſt write a book, declaring 
oaths to be nonſenſe, unworthy of Sans Culottes, 
and all religion to be a farce. —Not long after, 
they found that they had ſome uſe for a God 
but he was gone—and they could not find an- 
other. Their conſtitution was gone—and they 
have not yet found another.—What- is now 
left them on which they can depend for awing a 
man into a reſpe& for truth in his judicial decla- 
rations ? - what but the honour of a Citizen of 
France, who laughs at all engagements, which he 
has broken again and again ?—Religion has taken 
off with her every ſenſe of human duty.—What 
can we expect but villainy from an Archbiſhop of 
Paris and his chapter, who made a public pro- 
ſeſſion that they had been playing the villains for 
many years, ** what they thought to be 2 
bundle 
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bundle of lies? What but the very thing which 


they have done, cutting each other's throats ?— 
Have not the enlightened citizens of France ap- 
plauded the execution of their fathers? Have 
not the furies of Paris denounced their own chil- 


dren ?—But turn your eyes from the horrifying ; 


ſpectacle, and think on your own noble deſoent and 
alliance. You are not the accidental productions 
of a fatal chaos, but the work of a Great Artiſt, 
creatures that are cared for, born to noble pro- 


ſpects, and conducted to them by the phaineſt and 


moſt ſimple precepts, * to do juſtly, to love 
« mercy, and to walk humbly before God,” 


- not bewildered by the falſe and Auttering glare of 


French Philoſophy, but conducted by this clear, 

fingle light, perceivable by all, Do to others 

what you ſhould reaſonably expect them to do 
* to you.“ | 


Think nat the Muſe whoſe ſaber voice yau bear, 
Contracts with bigot frown her ſullen braw, 
_ Caſts round Religion's orb the miſts of Fear, 
Or ſhades with horror what with ſmiles ſhould glow. 


| No—ſhe would warn you with ſeraphic fire, 

. © Heirs as ye are of Heaven's eternal day, 
Would bid you boldly to that Heaven aſpire, 
Not fink and lumber in your cells of clay. 
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Is this the bigot's rant? Away, ye vain, 
- Your doubts, your fears, in gloomy dulneſs ſteep; 
Go. ſoothe your ſouls in ſickneſs, death, or pain, 
With the ſad ſolace of eternal ſleep. 


Yet know, vain ſceptics, know, th' Almighty Mind, 
Who breath'd on man a portion of his fire, 
Bade his free ſoul, by earth nor time confin'd, . 
To Heaven, to immortality aſpire. 


- Nor ſhall this pile of hope his bounty rear'd, 
By vain philoſophy be e' er deſtroy'd ; 
Eternity, by all or hop'd or fear'd, 
Shall be by all or ſuffer'd or enjoy'd. 
803 Mason, 


The unfortunate Prince who has taken re- 
fuge in this kingdom, and whoſe ſituation 
among us is an illuſtrious mark of rhe generoſity 
of the nation, and of the ſovereignty of its laws, 
Taid to one of the Gentlemen about him, that 
ce if this country was to eſcape the general 
ce wreck of nations, it would owe its preſerya- 
« tion to Religion.” —When this was doubted, 
and it was obſerved, that there had not been 
wanting many Religioniſts in France: « True,” 
ſaid the Prince, “but they were not in earneſt. 
=I ſee here a ſerious intereſt in the thing. 
« The people know what they are doing when 

« they 
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tt they go to church—they underſtand ſomething 
« of it, and take an intereſt in it.” May his 


obſervation be juſt, and his expectations be. ful- 


filled ! 

IV. I would again call upon my countrywo- 
men with the moſt earneſt concern, and beſeech 
them to conſider this ſubje& as of more particu- 
lar importance to themſelves than even to the 
men. While woman is conſidered as a reſpect- 
able moral agent, training along with ourſelves 
for endleſs improvement; then, and only then, 


will ſhe be conſidered by lordly man as his 


equal ;—then, and only then, will ſhe be allowed 
to have any rights, and thoſe rights be reſpected. 
Strip women of this prerogative, and they be- 
come the drudges of man's indòlence, or the 
pampered playthings of his idle hours, ſubje& 


to his caprices, and ſlaves to his mean paſſions. 


Soon will their preſent empire of gallantry be 


over. It is a refinement of manners which ſprang. 


from Chriſtianity ; and when Chriſtianity is for- 
gotten, this artificial diadem will be taken from 
their heads, and, unleſs they adopt the ferocious 
ſentiments of their Gallic neighbours, and join 


in the general uproar, they will fink into the in- 


ſignificance of the women in the turbulent re- 
publics of Greece, where they are never ſeen in 
the buſy haunts of men, if we except four ot 

| five, 
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five, who, during the courſe of as many centu- 
_ ries, emerged from the general obſcurity, and 
appear in the hiſtoric page, by their uncommon 
talents, and by the ſacrifice of what my fair 
| countrywomen ſtill hold to be the ornament of 

their ſex. I would remind them, that they have 
it in their power to retain their preſent honour. 
able ſtation in ſociety. They are our early in- 
ſtructors; and while mothers in the reſpectable 
ſtations of life continued to inculcate on the 
tepder minds of their ſons a veneration ſor the 
precepts of Religion, their pliant children, re- 
ceiving their inſtructions along with the affection- 
ate careſſes of their mothers, got impreſſions 
which long retained their force, and which pro- 
tected them from the impulſes of youthful paſ- 
ſions, till ripening years fitted their minds for 
liſtening to ſerious inſtruction from their public 
teachers. Sobriety and decency of manners 

were then no flur on the character of a youth, 
and he was thought capable of ſtruggling for in- 
dependence, or pre-eminence, fit either for ſup- 
porting or defending the ſtate, although he was 
neither a toper nor: # rake. I believe that no 
man who has ſeen thirty or forty years of life, 
wilt deny that the. manners of youth are ſadly 
changed 1 in this reſpect. And, without pre ſum- 


ing to ſay that this has proceeded from the ne- 
glect, 
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glect, and almoſt total ceſſation of the moral edu- 
cation of the nurſery, I think myſelf well war- 
ranted, from my own obſervation, to ſay that 
this education and the ſober manners of young 
men have quitted us together. 

Some will call this prudery, and croaking. 
But I am almoſt tranſcribing from Cicero, and 


from Quintilian.— Cornelia, Aurelia, Attia, and 


other ladies of the firſt rank, are praiſed by Ci- 
cero only for their eminence in this reſpe& ; but 


not becauſe they were fingular. Quintilian ſays, 


that in the time immediately prior to his own, it 
had been the general practice of the ladies of 
Tank to ſuperintend the moral education both of 
ſons and daughters. But of late, ſays he, they 
are ſo engaged in continual and corrupting amuſe- 
ments, ſuch as the ſhows of gladiators, horſe- 
racing, and deep play, that they have no time, 
and have yielded their places to Greek governeſſes 
and tutors, outcaſts of a nation more ſubdued by 
their own vices than by the Roman arms. dare 
ſay this was laughed at, as croaking about the cor- 
' ruption of the age. But what was the conſe- 
quence of all this ?—The Romans became the 
moſt abandoned voluptuaries, and, to preſerve 
their mean pleaſures, they crouched as willing 
ſaves to a ſucceſſion of the vileſt tyrants that 
ever diſgraced humanity. 


What 
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the manners of the young generation, they ſhould 
de the means of reſtoring peace to the world! 


| from all who tranſgreſs theſe in the ſmalleſt de- 


gree. This is a method of proceedingthatwill moſt 


| „ of the Hluminati. 
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What a noble fundof ſelf-eftimation would our 
fair partners acquire tothemſelves, if, by reforming 


They have it in their power, by the renewal of the 
good old cuſtom of early inſtruction, and perhaps 
ſtill more, by impreſſing on the minds of their 
daughters the ſame ſentiments, and obliging them 
to reſpect ſobriety and decency in the youth, and 
pointedly to withhold their ſmiles and civilities 


certainly be vitforious, Then indeed will the wo- 
men be the ſaviours of their country. While there- 
fore the German fair have been repeatedly brand- 


ed with having welcomed the French invadersꝰ, let 


our Ladies ſtand up for the honour of free- horn 
Britons, by turning againſt the pretended enlight- 


eners of the world, the arms which nature has put 


into their hands, and which thoſe profligates have 


preſumptuouſly expected to employ in extend- 
ing their influence over mankind. The empire of 


® T have met with this charge in many places; and one 
book in particulat, written by a Pruſſian General Officer, 
who was in the country over-run by the French troops, gives 
a detail of the conduct of the women that is very remark- 
able. He alſo fays that infidelity has become very prevalent 
among the ladies in the higher circles. Indeed this melan- 
choly account is to be found in many Fg of the private 
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beauty is but ſhort, - but the empire of virtye;is 
durable; nor is there an inſtance to be met with 
of its decline. If it be yet poſſible to reform the 
world, it is poflible for the fair. By the conſti- 
tution of human nature, they muſt always appear 


| - 
as the ornament of life, and be the objects f 


fondneſs and affe&ion ; ſo: that if any thing can 


make head againſt the ſelfiſh and overbearing diſ- 


poſitions of man, it is his reſpectful regard for che 
ſex, But mere fondneſs has but little of the ra- 
tiogal creature in it, and we ſee it harhour every 


day in the breaſt that is filled with the meaneſt 


and moſt turbulent paſſions. No where is it ſo 
ſtrong as in the harems of the Eaſt; and as long 
is the women aſk nothing of the men but ſond- 
neſs and admiration, they will get nothing elſe 
they will never be reſpected. But let them rouſe 
themſolves, aſſert their dignity, by ſhewing their 
on elevated ſentiments of human nature, and by 

acting up to this claim, 2 oy Fad Sumo 
mand the world. 

V. Another good eee that ids 
ſult from the account that has been given of the 
proceedings of this conſpiracy is, that ſince the 
faſcinating! picture of human life, by which men 
have been wheedled into immediate anarchy and 
tebelkon, is inſincere, and a mere artificial crea» 
ture of the imagination, it can have no ſteadineſi, 
in Ane * „ of fancy, or 

= by 
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by every ingenious ſophiſt, who can give an equal 
plauſibility to whatever ſuits his preſent views. It 
is as much an airy phantom as any other whim of 
Free Maſonry, and has'no prototype, no original 
pattern in human nature, to which recourſe may 
always be had; to correct miſtakes, and keep 
things in a conſtant tenor. Has not France given 
the moſt unequivocal proofs of this? Was not 
the declaration of the Rights of Man, the pro- 
duction of their moſt brilliant Illuminators, a pic- 
ture in abſtraffo, where man was placed at a diſ- 
tance from the eye, that no falſe light of local 
ſituation might pervert the judgment or engage 
the paſſions? Was it not declared to be the maſ- 
terpiece of human wiſdom ? Did not the nation 
conſider it at leiſure? and having it continually 
before their eyes, did they not, ſtep by ſtep, give 
their aſſent to the different articles of their Con- 
ſtitution, derived from it, and fabricated by 
© their moſt choice Illuminators? And did not this 
Conſtitution draw the applauſes of the bright ge- 
- nivſes of other nations, who by this time were buſy 
in perſuading, each his countrymen, that they 
were ignoramuſes in ſtatiſtics, and patient ſlaves 
of oppreſſion or of ancient prejudices ? Did not 
panegyrics on it iſſue from every garret in Lone 
don? Where is it now? where is its ſucceſſor? 
Has any one plan of government ſubſiſted, except 


while | it was ſupported-by the incontrollable and 
inexorable 
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inexorable power of the avillotine ? Is not the 
preſent adminiſtration of France as much as ever 
the object of diſcontent and of terror, and its co- - 
ercions as like as ever to the ſummary juſtice of 
the Pariſian mob ? Is there any probability of its 
permanency in a ſtate of peace, when the fears 
of a foreign enemy no longer give a conſolida- 
tion to their meaſures, and oblige them either 
to agree among themſelves, or immediately to. 
periſh? | 4 
VI. The above accounts evince in the moſt 
uncontrovertible manner the dangerous tendency 
of all myſtical ſocieties, and of all aſſociations 
who hold ſecret meetings. We ſee that their 
uniform progreſs has been from frivolity and non- 
ſenſe to wickedneſs and ſedition. Weiſhaupt has 
been at great pains to ſhow the good effects of 
ſecrecy in the Aſſociation, and the arguments are 
valid for his purpoſe.— But all his arguments are 
ſo many diſſuaſive advices to every thinking and 
ſober mind. The man who really wiſhes to dif- 
cover an abſtruſe truth will place himſelf, if poſ- 
ible, in a calm ſituation, and will by no means 
expoſe himſelf to the impatient hankering for ſe- 


crets and wonders—and he will always fear that 


a thing which reſolutely conceals itſelf cannot { | 


bear the light. All who have ſeriouſly employed 
themſelves in the diſcovery of- truth have found 
the great „ of open communication of 
ſentiment. 
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ſentiment. And it is againſt common; ſenſe to 
imagine that there 1s any thing of vaſt import- 
ance to mankind which is yet a ſecret, and which 
muſt be kept a ſecret in order to be uſeful. This 


zs againſt the whole experience of mankind—And 


ſurely to hug in one's breaſt a ſecret of ſuch 
mighty importance, is to give the lie to all our 


profeſſions of brotherly love. What a ſoleciſm! a 


ſecret to enlighten and reform the whole world. 
We render all our endeavours impotent when we 
graſp at a thing beyond our power. Let an aſſo- 
ciation be formed with a ſerious plan for reform- 
ing its own members, and let them extend their 
numbers in proportion as they ſucceed—ibis 
might do ſome good. But muſt the way of do- 
ing this be a fecret ?—lt may be to many—who 
will not look for it where it is to be found—lt is 
this ; 


( Do good, —ſeek peace, and We it. 


Dun it is almoſt affronting the reader to ſuppoſe 
arguments neceſſary on this point, If there be a 


neceſſity for ſecrecy, the purpoſe of the Aſſoci- 


ation is either frivolous, or it is ſelfiſh. | 

No, in either caſe, the danger of ſuch ſecret 
aſſemblies is manifeſt, Mere frivolity can never 
ſeriouſly occupy men come to age. And accord- 
ingly we ſee that in every quarter of Europe 


where Free Maſonry has been eſtabliſhed, the 
Lodges 


* of * 
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| Lodges have become ſeedbeds of public miſchief. | 


I believe that no ordinary Brother will ſay that the 
occupations in the Lodges are any thing better 
than frivolous, very frivolous indeed. The diſtri- 
bution of charity needs be no ſecret, and it is but 
a very ſmall part of the employment of the meeting. 
This being the caſe, it is in human nature that 
the greater we ſuppoſe the frivolity of ſuch an 
aſſociation to be, the greater is the chance of its 
ceaſing to give ſufficient occupation to the mind, 
and the greater is the riſk that the meetings may 
be employed to other purpoſes which require 
concealment. When this happens,. ſelf-intereſt 
alone muſt prompt and rule, and now there is no 
length that ſome men will not go, when they 
think themſelves in no danger of detection and 
puniſhment. The whole proceedings of the ſe- 
cret ſocieties of Free Maſons on the Continent 
(and I am authoriſed to ſay, of ſome Lodges in 
Britain) have taken one turn, and this turn is per- 
ſectly natural. In all countries there are men of 
licentious morals. Sueh men wiſh to have a ſafe 
opportunity of indulging their wits it ſatire and 
farcaſm; and they are pleaſed with the ſupport 
of others. IT he deſire of making proſelytes is in 
every breaſt—and it is whetred by the reſtraints 
of ſociety.—And all countries have diſcortented 
men, whoſe grumblings will raiſe diſcontent in 
others, who might not have attended to ſome of 
| | HH the 
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the rrifling hardſhips. and injuries they met 

with, had they not been reminded of them. 
. - To be diſcontented, and not to think of ſchemes 
of redreſs, is what we cannot think natural or 
manly and where can ſuch ſentiments: and 
ſchemes find ſuch ſafe utterance and ſuch proba - 
ble ſupport as in a ſecret ſociety? Free Maſonry 
is innocent of all theſe things; but Free Maſonty 
has been abuſed, and at laſt totally perverted 
and ſo will and muſt any ſuch ſecret aſſociation, 
as long as men are licentious in their opinions or 
| wicked i in their diſpoſitionss‚s * 
It were devoutly to be wiſhed cherefiire-thua 
| the | whole F raternity would imitate the truly 
benevolent conduct of thoſe German Lodges who 
have formally broken up, and made a patriotic 
facrifice of their amuſement to the ſafety of the 
State. I cannot think the ſaerifice great or coſt- 
ly. It can be no difficult matter to find as plea; 
ſant a way of paſſing a vacant hour — and tlie 
charitable deeds of the members need not dimi- 
niſh in the ſmalleſt degree. Every perſon's little 
circle. of acquaintance vill give him opportunities 
of gratifying his kind diſpoſitions, without the 
chance of being miſtaken in the worth of the per- 
ſon on whom he beſtows his: favours. There is 
no occaſion: to go to St. Peterſburg for a poor 
Brother, nor to India for a convert to Chriſtian- 
ity, as long as we ſee ſo many ſufferers and infi- 


dels among ourſelves. 
But 
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But not only are ſecret ſocieties dangerous, but 
al ſocieties whoſe object is myſterious. T he whole 
hiſtory of man is a proof of this poſition. . In no 
age or country has there ever appeared a myſte- 
rious aſſociation which did not in time become a 
public nuiſance. | Ingenious or deſigning men of 
letters have attempted to ſhow that ſome of the 
ancient myſteries were uſeful to mankind, contain- 
ing rational doctrines of natural religion. This 
was the ſtrong hold of Weiſhaupt, and he quotes 
the Eleuſinian, the Pythagorean, and other myſ- 
teries. But ſurely the ir external ſigns and tokens 
were every thing that is ſhocking to decency and 
civil order. It is uncommon preſumption for the 
learned of the 18th century to pretend to know 
more about them than their contemporaries, the 
philoſophers, the lawgivers of antiquity. . Theſe 
give no ſuch account of them. I would deſire any 
perſon who admires the ingenious diſſertations 
of Dr. Warburton to read a dull German book, 
called Caracteriſtit der Myſterien der Altern, pub- 
liſhed at Frankfort in 1787. The author con- 
tents himſelf with a patient collection of every 
ſcrap of every ancient author who has faid any 
thing about them. If the reader can ſee any thing 
in them but the moſt abſurd and immoral poly- 
theiſm and fable, he muſt take words in a ſenſe 
that is uſeleſs in reading any other piece of ancient 
compoſition, I have a notion that the Dionyſiacs 
HH 2 of 
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of Ionia had ſome ſcientific ſecrets, viz. all the 
knowledge of practical mechanics which was em- 
ployed by their architects and engineers, and that 
they were reallya Maſonic Fraternity. But, like the 
Illuminati, they tagged to the ſecrets of Mafonry 
the ſecret of drunkenneſs and-debauchery z they 
had their Siſter Lodges, and at laſt became rebels, 
ſubverters of the States where they were protected, 
till aiming at the dominion of all Tonia, they were 
attackedbythe neighbouting States, and diſperſed. 
They were Illuminators too, and wanted to in- 
troduce the worſhip of Bacchus over the whole 
country. Km "Tt AtovuriTuv Ac 0) nv xalepwo aures, 
pexps nf Ting. Strabo,—Perhaps the Pythagore- 
ans had alfo ſome ſcientific ſecrets :- but they too 
were Illuminators, and thought it their duty to 
overſet the State, and were themſelves overſet. 

Nothing is ſo dangerous as a myſtic Aſſociation, 
| The object remaining a ſecret in the hands of the 
managers, the reſt ſimply put a ring in their own 
noſes, by which they may be led about at plea- 
ſure ; and ſtill panting after the ſecret, they are 
the better pleaſed the leſs they ſee of their way. 
A myſtical object enables the leader to ſhift his 
ground as he pleaſes, and to accommodate him- 
ſelf to every current faſhion or prejudice, This 
again gives him almoſt unlimited power; for he 
can make uſe of theſe prejudices to lead men by 
That He finds them . aſſociated by their 
prejudices, 
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prejudices, and waiting for a leader to concentrate 


their ſtrength and ſet them in motion. And when 


once great bodies of men are ſet in motion, with 


a creature of their fancy for a guide, even the en- 
gineer himſelf cannot fay, Thus far ſhalt thou 


cc go, and no farther,” 
VI. We may alſo gather from what we - have 
ſeen, that all declamations on univerſal philan- 
thropy are dangerous. Their natural and imme- 
diate effect on the mind is to increaſe the diſcon- 
tents of the unfortunate, and of thoſe in the la- 
borious ranks of life. No one, even of the Illu- 
minators, will deny that thoſe ranks muſt be fill- 


ed, if ſociety exiſts in any degree of cultivation 


whatever, and that there will always be a greater 
number of men who have no farther. proſpect. 
Surely it is unkind to put ſuch men continually in 
mind of a ſtate in which they might be at their 
eaſe; and it is unkindneſs unmixed, becauſe all 
the change that they will produce will be, that 


James will ſerve John, who formerly was the ſer- 


vant of James. Such declamations natyrally tend 
to cauſe men to make light of the obligations and 
duties of common patriotiſm, becauſe theſe are 
repreſented as ſubordinate and inferior to the 
greater and more noble affection of univerſal be- 
nevolence. I do not pretend to ſay that patriot» 
iſm is founded in a rationally perceived pre-emi- 
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nence or excellence of the ſociety with which we 
are connected. But if it be a fact that ſociety will 
not advance unleſs its members take an intereſt in 
it, and that human nature improves only in ſocie- 
ty, ſurely this intereſt ſhould be cheriſhed in every 
breaſt. Perhaps national union ariſes from na- 
tional animoſity but they are plainly diſtin- 
guiſhable, and union is not neceſſarily productive 
of injuſtice. The ſame arguments that have any 
force againſt patriotiſm are equally good againſt 
the preference which natural inſtinct gives parents 
for their children; and ſurely no one can doubt 
of the propriety of maintaining this in its full force, 
fubje& however to the preciſe laws of juſtice. 
But I am in the wrong to adduce paternal or 
filial affection in defence of patriotiſm and loyal- 
ty, ſince even thoſe natural inſtincts are reprobat- 
ed by the Mluminati, as hoſtile to the all- compre- 
hending philanthropy. M. de la Metherie fays, 
that among the memorials ſent from the clubs in 
England to the National Aſſembly, he read two, 
(printed, ) in which the Aſſembly was requeſted to 
eſtabliſh'a community of wives, and to take chil- 
dren from their parents, and educate them for the 
nation. In full compliance with this diate of 
univerſal philanthropy, Weiſhaupt would have 
murdered his own child and his concubine,—and 
Orleans voted the death of his near relation. 
| | | Indeed, 
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Indeed, of all the conſequences of Illumination, 
the moſt melancholy is this revolution which it 
ſeems to operate in the heart of man, this for- 
cible ſacrifice of every affection of the heart to an 
ideal divinity, a mere creature of the imagination. 
It ſeems a prodigy, yet it is a matter of expe- 
rience, that the farther we advance, or vainly 


ſuppoſe that we do advance, in the knowledge of 


our mental powers, the more are our moral feel- 
ings flattened and done away. I remember read- 
ing, long ago, a diſſertation on the nurſing of in- 
fants by a French academician, Le Cointre of Ver- 
ſailles. He indelicately ſupports his theories by the 
caſe of his own ſon, a weak puny infant, whom 
his mother was obliged to keep continually ap- 
plied to her boſom, ſo that ſhe rarely could get two 
hours of ſleep during the time of ſuckling him. 
M. Le Cointre ſays, that ſhe contracted for this 
infant une partialite tout-a-fait deraiſonable.”— 
Plato, or Socrates, or Cicero, would probably have 
explained this by the habitual exerciſe of pity, a 
very endearing emotion. But our Academician, 
better illuminated, ſolves it by ſtimuli on the pa- 
pillæ, and on the nerves of the ſkin, and by the 
meeting of the humifying aura, &e. and does 
not ſeem to think that young Le Cointre was 
much indebted to his mother. It would amuſe 
me to learn that this was the wretch Le Cointre, 

Major of the National Guards of Verſailles, who 
We HH 4 counte- 
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vocates of univerſal philanthropy, What have 
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countenanced and encouraged the ſhocking trea- 
ſon and barbarity of thoſe ruffians on the 5th and 


- Gth of October 1789. Complete freezing of the 


heart would (I think) be the conſequence of a 


theory which could perfectly explain the affec- 
tions by vibrations or cryſtallizations.—Nay, any 


very perfect theory of moral ſentiments muſt have 


ſomething of this tendency.— Perhaps the ancient 
ſyſtems of moral philoſophy, which were chiefly 


ſearches after the /ummum bonum, and ſyſtems of 
moral duties, tended more to form and ſtrengthen 
the heart, and produce a worthy man, than the 
molt perfect theory of modern times, which ex- 


plains every phænomenon by means of a nice ana- 


tomy of our affections. 
So far therefore as we are really more illumi- 


nated, it may chance to give us an eaſier victory 
over the natural or inſtinctive attachments of man- 


kind, and make the ſacrifice to univerſal philan- 
thropy leſs coſtly to the heart. I do not how- 
ever pretend to ſay that this is really the caſe; 


but I think myſelf fully warranted to ſay, that in- 
creaſe of virtuous affections in general has not 
been the fruit of modern Illumination. I will 
not again ſicken the reader, by calling his atten- 
tion to Weiſhaupt and his aſſociates or ſucceſſ- 


ors. But let us candidly contemplate the world 
around us, and particularly the perpetual ad- 


been 
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been the general effects of their continual decla- 


mations ? Surely very melancholy ; nor can it 
eaſily be otherwiſe.—An ideal ſtandard is conti- 
nually referred to. This is made gigantic, by being 
always ſeen indiſtinctly, as through a miſt, or 


rather a fluttering air. In compariſon with this, 


every feeling that we have been accuſtomed to re- 


| ſpect vaniſhes as inſignificant ; and, adopting the 


Jeſuitical maxim, that © the great end ſanctifies 
« every mean,” this ſum of Coſmo-political good 
is made to eclipſe or cover all the preſent evils 


which muſt be endured for it. The fact now is, 
that we are become fo familiarized with enormi- 


ties, ſuch as brutality to the weaker ſex, cruelty 
to old age, wanton: refinement on barbarity, that 
we now hear unmoved accounts of ſcenes, from 
which, a few years ago, we would have ſhrunk 
back with horror, With cold hearts, and a me- 
taphyſical ſcale, we meaſure the preſent miſeries 
of our fellow-creatures, and compare them with 
the accumulated miſeries of former times, occa- 
ſioned through a courſe of ages, and aſcribed to 
the ambition of Princes. In this artificial man- 
ner are the atrocities of France extenuated ; and 


we ſtruggle, and partly ſueceed, in reaſoning our- 


ſelves out of all the feelings which link men to- 
gether in ſociety.— The ties of father, huſband, 
brother, friend,—all are abandoned for an emo- 
tion which we muſt even ſtrive to excite, - unĩver- 
Ml 
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ſal philanthropy. But this is ſad perverſion of na- 
ture. He that loveth not his brother whom he 
e hath ſeen, how can he love God whom he hath 
cc not ſeen ?”—Still leſs can he love this ideal be- 
ing, of which he labours to conjure up ſome in- 
diſtinct and fleeting notion. It is alſo highly ab- 
ſurd; for, in trying to collect the circumſtances 
which conſtitute the enjoyments of this Citizen 
of the World, we find ourſelves juſt brought back 
to the very moral feelings which we are wantonly 
throwing away. Weiſhaupt allures us by the hap- 
pineſs of the patriarchal life as the ſummum bonum 
of man. But if it is any thing more than eating 
and ſleeping, and ſquabbling with the neighbour- 
ing patriarchs, it muſt conſiſt in the domeſtic and 
neighbourly affections, and every other agreeable 
moral feeling, all which are to be had in our pre- 
ſent ſtate in greater abundance, | 
But this is all a pretence ;—the wicked cor- 
rupters of mankind have no ſuch views of human 
felicity, nor would they be contented with it 
they want to intrigue and to lead ; and their pa- 
triarchal life anſwers the ſame purpoſe of tickling 
the fancy as the Arcadia of the poets. '- Horace 
ſhows the frivolity of theſe declamations, without 
formally n. the moral, in bis e 
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The uſurer, after. expatiating on this Arcadian 
felicity, hurries away to *Change, and 'puts his 
whole caſh again out to uſury. 

Equally ineffective are the declamations of 
Coſmo-politiſm on a mind filled with ſelfiſh 
paſſions ;—they juſt ſerve it for a ſubterfuge.— 
The ties of ordinary life are broken in the firſt 
place, and the Citizen of the World is a wolf 
of the deſert. 

The unhappy conſequence is, that the vi 
progreſs of liberty is retarded. Had this ignis 
fatuus not appeared and miſled us, the improve- 
ments*which true Illumination has really pro- 
duced, the increaſe in ſciences and arts, and 
the improvement in our eſtimate of life and hap- 
pineſs, would have continued to work ſilently 
and gradually in all nations; and thoſe which 
are leſs fortunate in point of government would 
alſo have improved, by little and little, with- 
out loſing any ſenſible portion of their preſent 
enjoyments in the poſſeſſion of riches, or honours, 
or power. Thoſe pretenſions would gradually 
have come to balance each other, and true 
liberty, ſuch as Britons enjoy, might have taken 
place over all. 

- Inſtead of this, the inhabitants of every State 
are put into a ſituation where every individual is 
alarmed and injured by the ſucceſs of another, be- 
cauſr all pre · eminence is criminal, Therefore there 
muſt be perpetual jealouſy and ſtruggle. Princes 
t Ae 
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are now alarmed, ſince they ſee the aim of the 
lower claſſes, and they repent: of their former 
liberal conceſſions. All parties maintain a ſullen 
diſtance and reſerve the people become un- 
ruly, and the Sovereign hard- hearted; ſo that 
liberty, ſuch as can be e in peace, is * 
niſhed from the country. 
VIII. When we ſee how eagerly the Illumi. 
nati endeavoured to inſinuate their Brethren into 
all offices which gave them influence on the 
public mind, and particularly into ſeminaries of 
education, we ſhould be particularly careful to 
prevent them, and ought to examine with anxi- 
ous attention the manner of thinking of all who 
offer themſelves for teachers of youth. There 
is no part of the ſecret correſpondence of Spar- 
racus and his Aſſociates, in which we fee more ya- 
ried and artful methods for ſecuring pupils, than 
in his own conduct reſpecting the ſtudents in the 
Univerſity, and the injunctions he gives to others. 
There are two men, Socher and Drexl, who 
had the general inſpection of the ſchools in tbe 
Electorate. They are treated by Spartacus as per- 
ſons of the greateſt conſequence, and the inſtruc- 
tions given them ſtick at no kind of corruption. 
Weifhaupt is at pains, by circuitous and mean 
arts, to induce young gentlemen-to come under 
his care, and, to one whom he deſcribes in an- 
other letter as a little maſter who muſt have 


much indulgence, he cauſes it to be intimated, 
FTA | that 
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that in the quarters where he is to be lodged, he 
will get the key of the ſtreet-door, ſo that he can 
admit whom he will. In all this canvaſſing he 
never quits the great object, the forming the 
mind of the young man according to the princi= 
| ples of univerſal Liberty and Equality, and to 
gain this point, ſcruples not to flatter, and even 
to excite his dangerous paſſions. . We may be 
certain, that the zeal of Coſmo-politiſm will ope- 
rate in the ſame way in other men, and we ought 
therefore to be ſolicitous to have all that are the 
inſtructors of youth, perſons of the moſt decent 
manners. No queſtion but ſobriety and hypo- 
criſy may inhabit the ſame breaſt. But its imme» . 
diate effect on the pupil is at leaſt ſafe, and it is 
always eaſy for a ſenſible parent to repreſent .the 
reſtrictions laid on the pupil by ſuch a man as 
the effects of uncommon anxiety for his ſafety, 
Whereas there is no cure for the lax principles 
that may ſteal upon the tender -mind that is not 
early put on its guard. Weiſhaupt undoubtedly 
thought that the principles of civil anarchy 
would be eaſieſt inculcated on minds that had 
already ſhaken off the reſtraints of Religion, and 
entered into habits of ſenſual indulgence, . We 
ſhall be ſafe if we cruſt his judgment in this mat» 
ter. We ſhould be particularly obſervant of 
the character and principles of Men of Talents, | 
who offer themſelves for theſe offices, becauſe 
| Ny 25 their 
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their influence muſt be very great. Indeed this 
| anxiety ſhould extend to all offices which in any 
way give the holders any remarkable influence 
on the minds of conſiderable numbers. Such 
ſhould always be filled by men of immaculate 
characters and approved principles; and, in times 
ke the preſent, where the moſt, eſſential queſ- 
tions are the ſubjects of frequent diſcuſſion, we 
ſhould always conſider with ſome diſtruſt the men 
who are very cautious in declaring their opinions 
on theſe queſtions.—(See Note K)) 
It is a great misfortune undoubtedly: to feel 
ourſelves in a ſituation which makes us damp the 
enjoyments of life with ſo much ſuſpicion. But 
the hiſtory of mankind ſhows us that many great 
revolutions have been produced by remote and 
apparently frivolous cauſes. When things come 
to a height, it is frequently impoſſible to find a 
cure—at any rate medicina ſero paratur, and it is 
much betterto prevent the emi hry qc obſta 
A venienti occurrite morbo. 

IX. Nor can it be ſaid that theſe are vain fears. 
we know that the enemy is working among us, 
and that there are many appearances in theſe king- 
doms which ſtrongly reſemble the contrivance 
of this dangerous Aſſociation. We know that 

before the Order of Illuminati was broken up by 
the Eleftor of Bavaria, there were ſeveral Lodges 
in Britain, and we may be certain that they are 
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not all btoken up. (See Note L.) I know that 


they are not, and that within theſe two years 


ſome Lodges were ignorant, or affected to beſo; 


ol the corrupted principles and dangerous deſigns 


of the Illuminati. The conſtitution of the Order 
ſhows that this may be, for the Lodges themſelves 
were illuminated by degrees. But I muſt remark 


that we can hardly ſuppoſe a Lodge to be eſta · 
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bliſned in any place, unleſs there be ſome very 
zealous Brother at hand to inſtruct and direct it. 
And I think that a perſon can hardly be ad- 
vanced as far as the rank of Scotch Knight of the 
Order, and be a ſafe man either for our church or 
ſtate. I am very well informed that there are ſe- 
veral thouſands of ſubſcribing Brethren in Lon- 


don alone, and we can hardly doubt but that many 


of that number are well advanced. The vocabu- 
lary alſo of the Illuminati is current in certain ſo- 
cieties among us. Theſe ſocieties have taken the 
very name and conſtitution of the French and 
German ſocieties. Correſponding Affiliate 
Provincial Reſcript - Convention Reading 


Societies Citizen of the World Liberty and 


Equality, the Impreſcriptible Rights of Man, &c. 
&c. And mult it not be acknowledged that our 
public 'arbiters of literary merit have greatly 
changed their manner of treatment of theological 
and political writings of late years? Till Paine's 
Age of Reaſon appeared, the moſt ſceptical writ- 
| | | ings 
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ings of England kept within the bounds of de- 
cency and of argument; ind we have not, in the 
courſe of two centuries, one piece that ſhould be 
compared with many of the blackguard produc- 
tions of the German preſſes. Yet even thoſe 
performances generally met with ſharp reproof as 
well as judicious refutation. This is a tribute of 
commendation to which my country is moſt juſtly 
entitled. In a former part of my life I was pretty 
converſant in writings of this kind, and have ſeen 
almoſt every Engliſh performance of note. I can- 
not expreſs the ſurpriſe and diſguſt which I felt at 
the number and the groſs indecency of the German 
diſſertations which have come in my way ſince I 
began this little hiſtory—and many of the titles 
which I obſerve in the Leipzig catalogues are ſuch 
as I think no Britiſh writer would make uſe of, l 
am told that the licentiouſneſs of the preſs has 
been equally remarkable in France, even before the 
Revolution.— May this ſenſe of propriety and 
decency long continue to protect us, and ſupport 
the national character for real good breeding, as 
our attainments in manly ſcience have hitherto 
graded us the reſpect of the ſurrounding nations 

I cannot help thinking that Britiſh ſentiment, 
or Britiſh delicacy, is changed; for Paine's book 
is treated by moſt of our Reviewers with an al- 
feed liberality and candour, and is laid before 


the Te as quite new matter, and a fair field for 
diſcuſſion 
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diſcuſſion—and it ſtrikes me as if our critics were 
more careful to let no fault of his opponents paſs 
unnoticed, than to expoſe the futility and rudeneſs 
of this indelicate wricer. In the reviews of poli- 
- tical writings we ſre few of thoſe kind endeavours, 
which real love for our conſtitutional government 
would induce a writer to employ in order to 
leſſen the fretful diſcontents of the peoples and 
there is frequently betrayed a ſatisfaction at find- 
ing adminiſtration in ſtraits, either through miſ- 
conduct or misfortune. Real love for our coun- 
try and its government would (I think) induce 8 

perſon to mix with his criticiſms ſome ſentiments 
of ſympathy with the embarraſſment of a miniſter 
loaded with the buſineſs of a great nation, in a ſitu- 


ation never before experienced by any miniſter. 


The critic would recollect that the miniſter was 
a man, ſubje& to error, but not neceſſarily nor al- 
together baſe. But it ſeems to be an aſſumed 
principle with ſome of our political writers and re- 
viewers that government muſt always be in fault, 
and that every thing needs a reform. Such were 
the beginnings on the continent, and we cannot 
doubt but that attempts are made to influence the 
public mind in this country, in the very way that 
has been practiſed abroad. Nay, 
EX. The deteſtable doctrines of Illuminatiſm 
| have been openly preached among us. Has not 
Dr. Prieſtley ſaid, (I think in one of his letters on 
11 the 


im * his Theory of * and by his Commen- 
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the Birmingham riots,) © That if the condition of 
other nations be as much improved as that of 
France will be by the change in her ſyſtem of 


government, the great eriſis, dreadful as it may 
« appear, will be a conſummation de voutly to be 


c iſhed for; and though calamitous to many, 


perhaps to many innocent perſons, will be even- 
„ tunlly glorious and happy Pak not this equĩ- 
valent to Spartacus ſaying, True—there will be 


La ſtorm, a convulſion but all will be calm 
1 again? Does Dr. PriefHey think that the Bri- 
nh will part more eaſily than their neighbours in 


France with their property and honours, ſecured 
by ages of peaceable poſſeſſion, protected by law, 
and acquieſced in by all who wiſh and hope that 
their on deſcendants may reap the fruits of their 


honeſt induſtry?— Will they make a leſs manly. 
ſtruggle ?—Are they leſs numerous? Muſt his 


friends, his patrons, whom he has thanked, and 
praiſed, and flattered, yield up all peaceably, or 
fall in the general ſtruggle? This writer has al- 
ready given the moſt promiſing ſpecimens of his 
own docility in the principles of Illuminatiſm, and 
has already paſſed through ſeveral degrees of ini- 


tiation. H has refined and refined on Chtiſti- 


anity, and boaſts, like another Spartacus, that he 
has, at laſt, hit on the true ſecret.— Has he not 
been preparing the minds of his readers for Athe⸗ 


tary 
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tary on the unmeaning jargon of Dru Hartley? 1 | 
I call it unmeaning jargon, that I may avoid giv- ll 
ing it a more appoſite and diſgraceful;,name. - | 
F or, if intelligence and deſign be nothing but a | | | 
certain modification of the vibratiunculæ or un- if 
dulations of any kind, what is ſupreme intelli- 
gence, but a more extenſive, and, (perhaps they | 
will call it) refined undulation, peryading or mix- 
ing with all others? Indeed it is in this very man- 
ner that the univerſal operation ↄf intelligence is. 
pretended to be explained. As any new or par- 5 
tial undulation may be ſuperinduced on any other 5 | 
already exiſting, and this without the leaſt diſturbs = | | | 
ance or confuſion, ſo may the inferior intelli- | | 
gences in the univerſe be only ſuperinductions on, , | | 
the operations of-this ſupreme intelligence which | 
pervades them all—Aqd thus an adulation (of 
what? ſurely of ſomething prior to and independ- | 
ent of this modification) is the cauſe of all the | 
beings in the univerſe, and of all the harmony and | 
beauty that we obſerve. —And this undulation is 
the object of love, and gratitude, and confidence 
(chat is, of other kinds · of undulations). Fortu- | 
nately all this has no meaning. But ſurely, if ang 
thing can tend to diminiſh the force of our religi- | 
ous ſentiments, and make all Dr. Prieſtley's diſ- 
coveries in Chriſtianity inſignificant, this will 
do it. 
Were it poſſible for he departed ſoul of New- 
ton to feel pain, he would ſurely recollect with re- 
14S - gret 
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gret that unhappy hour, when provoked by Dr. 


Hooke's charge of plagtariſm, he firſt threw out 
his whim of a vibrating æther, to ſhow what 


might be made of an hypotheſis. —For Sir Iſaac 
Newton muſt be allowed to have paved the way 
for much of the atomical philofophy of the mo- 
derns. Newton's æther is aſſumed as a fac totum 
by every precipitate ſcioliſt, who, in deſpite of 
logie, and in contradiction to all the principles of 
mechanics, gives us theories of muſcular motion, 
of animal ſenſation, and even of intelligence and 
volition, by the undulations of ætherial fluids.” Not 
one of a hundred of theſe theoriſts can go through 
the fundamental theorem of all this doctrine, the 
47th prop. of the 2d book of the Principia, and 


not one in a thouſand know that Newton's inveſti- 


pation is inconcluſive, —Yet they talk of the ef- 
fefts and modifications of thoſe undulations as fa- 
miliarly and confidently as if they could demon- 


ſtrate the propofitions in Euclid's Elements. 


Yer ſuch is the reafoning that ſatisfies Dr, Prieſt- 
tey.=But I do not ſuppoſe that he has yet attained. 
his acme of Illumination. His genius has been 
cramped by Britiſh prejudices. Theſe need not 
ſway his mind any longer, He is now in that © yard 
« temporis (et loci) felicitate, ubi ſentire que velis, 
cc et que ſentias dicere licet,” —1n the country which 
was honoured by giving the world the firſt avowed 
edition of the Age sf Reaſon, with the name of the 
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ſnop and /publiſher, | I make no doubt but that 
his mind will now take a higher flight, —and we 
may expect to ſee him fire © that train by which 
« he boaſted that he would blow up the religious 
« eſtabliſhment of his ſtupid and enſlaved native 
country. — Peace be with him. But ! grie ve 
chat he has leſt any of his friends and abettors 
among us, who declaim, i in the moſt violent and 
unqualified terms, againſt all national Eſtabliſh- 
ments of Religion, and in no friendly terms of 
any eſtabliſhments which maintain or albw any 
ptivileged Orders. Diſcanting much on ſuchtopics 
increaſes the diſſatis faction of the leſs fortunate 
part of mankind, who naturally repine at advan- 
tages which do not ariſe from the perſonal merit 
of the poſſeſſor, alktiough they are the natural and 
neceſſary fruits of merit in their anceſtors, and of 
he juſtice and ſecurity of our happy Conſtitu- 
tion. No well informed and ſenſible man will 
deny that the greateſt injury was done to pure 
Religion when Conſtantine declared Chriſtianity 
| to be the Religion of the Empire, and veſted the 
Church with all the riches and power of the 
Heathen Prieſthood, But it is falſe that this was 
the ſource of all or of the worſt corruptions of 
Chriſtianity. The mereſt novice in Church Hiſ- 
tory knows that the errors of the Gnoſtics, of 
the Cerinthians, and others, long preceded this 
event, and that thouſands loſt their lives in thoſe 
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metaphyſical diſputes. But I cannot help think- 
ing that, in the preſent condition of Europe, re. 
ligion would deſert the world, if the opinions of 
men Were not directed, in ſome proper degree, 
by National Eſtablithments, Teachers: among the 
Independents will court Popularity, as they have 
always courted it; by foſterin ring ſome favourite 
and diſctiminating opinlon of their hearers. The 
old ſub} Jede öl debate have now loſt their — g 


and Toll fear chat the teachers would” find 


it a ſuccefsful, as it is an 'ealy road to popularity, 
to lead their hearers through : a ſeries of refine- 


ments, till they had landed, much to their, ſatis- 


faction, i in the Marerialiſm of Dr: Prieftley, from 
which it is Bir a be x 4 to the Atheiſm of Diderot 
Ar CHE 1597 ee ot og 2 
Seeing that there a are "ſuch grounds of appre- 
henſion, I think that we have cauſe to be on our 
guard, and that every man who has enjoyed the 
ſweets'of Britiſh liberty ſhould be very anxious 
indeed to preſerve i ir. We mould diſcourage all 
ſecret aſſemblies, which afford" opportunities to 
the diſaffected, and all convetſations which foſter 
any notions of political perfection, and create 
hankerings after unattainable happineſs. | "Theſe 
only increafe the diſcoritents of the unfortu- 
nate, the idle, and the worthleſs. Above all, 
we ſhould be careful to diſcourage and check 
immorality and 1 liceryoulbets'1 in every ſhape, 
For 


% 
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For this will of itſelf. ſubvert every government, 


and will. ſubject us 8 * vile t _tyranny. of a, ue 


fligate mob. W 

XI. If chere has e ever been a "Edie in which, 
it was proper to call upon the public inſtructors 
of the nation to exert themſelves in the cauſe of 
Religion and of Virtue, it is ſurely the preſent. 
It appears, from the tenor of the whole narration 
before the reader, that Religion and Virtue are 
conſidered as the great obſtacles to "the comple- 
. tion 'of this plan for overturning, the governments 
of Europe—and I hope. that I bave made it evi-. 
dent that thoſe conſpirators have. . preſuppoſed, 
that there 1s deeply rooted in the heart. of man 
2 ſincere veneration for unſophiſticated Virtue, 
and an affectionate propenlity to Religion; 55 that 
is, to conſider this beautiſul world as the pro- 
duction of wiſdom and power, reſiding in a Being 
different from the world itſelf, and the natural 
object of admiration and of love. I do not 
ſpeak of the truth of this principle at preſent, hut 
only of its reality, as an impreſſion on the heart 
of man. Theſe principles muſt, therefore, be 
worked on, and they are acknowledged to be 


ſtrong, becauſe much art is employed to eradicate 
them, or to overwhelm chem by ther powerful 
agents. we alſo lee that Religion; and Virtue 
axe gonſidered by thoſe cortupters as, cloſely 


unjre, and as,.mutually , {upporting. each other 
mon 114 This 


487, 
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This they admit as « fact, and labour to prove 
it to be a miſtake.—And laſtly,*they entertain no 
hopes of complete ſucceſs till they have exploded 
bob. 


This being the caſe, I hope that I ſhall be clear 
of all charge of impropriety, when I addreſs our 


national inſtruftors, and earneſtly deſire them to 
conſider this cauſe as peculiarly theirs. The 


world has been corrupted under pretence of 
moral inſtruction. —PBackwardneſs, therefore, on 


their part, may do inconceivable harm, bees 


it will moſt certainly be interpreted as an ac- 
knowledgment of defeat, and they will be accuſed 
of indifference and inſincerity. I know that 
2 modeſt man reluctantly comes forward with 
any thing that has the appearance of thinking 
himſelf wiſer or better than his neighbours. But 
if all are ſo bafhfu}, where will it end? Muſt 
we allow a parcel of worthleſs profligates, whom 
no man would truſt with the management of the 
moſt triffing concern, to paſs with the ignorant 
and indolent for teachers of true wifdom, and 
thus entice the whole world into a trap? They 
have ſocceeded with our unfortunate neighbours 
on the continent, and, in Germany, (to their 


ſhame be it ſpoken,) they haye been aſſiſted eren | 


by ſome faithleſs clergymen, 
But I will hope better of my countrymen, and 


1 think that our clergy have encouragement even 


„ 
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from the native character of Britons. National 


compariſons are indeed ungraceful, and are rarely 
candid—but 1 think they may be indulged in 


this inſtance. It is of his own countrymen that 


_ Voltaire ſpeaks, when he ſays, that © they re- 
« ſemble a mixed breed of the monkey and the 


« tiger,” animals that mix fun with miſchief, and 


that ſport with the torments of their prey. 
They have indeed given the moſt ſhocking proofs 
of the juſtneſs of his portrait, It is with a con- 
' fiderable degree of national pride, therefore, that 
I compare the behaviour of the French with that 
of the Britiſh in a very ſimilar fituation, during 


the civil wars and the uſurpation of Cromwell. 
There have been more numerous, and infinitely - 
more - atrocious, - crimes committed in France 


during any one half year ſince the beginning of the 
Revolution, than during the whole of that tumul- 
tuous period. And it ſhould be remembered, 
that in Britain, at that period, to all other grounds 
of diſcontent was added no ſmall ſhare of religious 
fanaticiſm, a paſſiog (may I call it) which ſeldom 
fails to rouſe evety angry thought of the heart. 
—Much may be hoped for from an earneſt and 
judicious addreſs to that rich fund of manly kind- 
neſs that is conſpicuous in the Britiſh character. 
a fund to which I am perſuaded we owe the ex- 
cellence of our conſtitutional government—No 
Where elſe inEurope are the claims of the different 
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generally and Joicandidly; ads 
Witted. All feel.their- force, and alk allow them 
do others. Hence it happens that they ar en- 
joyed in ſo much peace — hence it happensi that 
the gentry live among the yeomen and farmers 


with ſo eaſy and familiar a ſuperiori y: 
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Sur clergy are Ex er for the talk. 3 
F or our. anceſtors « differed exceedingly from the 
preſent Illamingtors in their nofions, and have 


enacted thor rhe glergy ſhall be xl intructed in 


natural philoſophy, judging that a,knowledge of 
the ſymmetry.of nature, and the ane adjuſt- 


belief of a 3 and power hich, is the ſource 
of all this fair order, the Author and Conductor of 
all, and therefore che: natural object of admiration 
and of love. A good heart is open to this impreſ- 
lion, and feels no reluctance, but on the con- 
trary a pleaſure, in thinking, man the ſubject of 
his government, and the object of his care. This 
point being once gained, I ſhould, think that the 
falutary truths of Religion will be highly wel- 


come. I ſhould think that it will be eaſy to 


convince ſuch minds, that in the midſt of the 


immenſe variety of the works of God, chere is 


# 
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one great plan to which every thing ſeems to re- 
fer, namely, the crowding this world, to the ut- 
moſt degree of poſſibility, with life, with beings 
that enjoy the things around them, each in its own 
degree and manner. Among theſe, man makes a 
moſt conſpicuous figure, and the maximum of his 
enjoyments ſeems a capital article i in the ways of 
Providence. It will, I thinks require little trou- 
ble to ſhew that the natural dictates of Reli- 
gion, or the immediate reſults. of the belief of 
God's: moral government, of the, univerſe, coin- 
cide in every circumſtance ↄf ſentiment, diſpo- 
ſition, and conduct, with thoſe that are moſt 
productive of enjoyment (on the whole) in ſocial 
life. The ſame train of thought will, ſhew, that 

the real improvements in the pleaſures of ſociety, 
are; in fact, improvements of man's rational na- 
ture, and ſo many ſteps toward that perfection 
which: our own conſciences tell us we are ca- 
pable of, and which Religion encourages us to 


hope for in another ſtate. of being, And thus 
will © the ways of Wiſdom appear to be ways 


« of e and al her paths to be 
ee. ; | 
Delling on ſuch topics, * is no occalion 

fos any political diſcuſſion. This would be 

equally improper and hurtſul. Such diſcuſſions 
never fail to produce ill humour. But ſurely the 


n complacence mult reſult from the thought 
that 
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that we are co-operating with the Author of all 
wiſdom and goddneſt, and helping forward the 
favourite plans of his providence. Such a thought 
muſt elevate the mind which thus recogniſes a 
fort of alliance with the Author of Nature. 
Our brethren in ſociety appear brethren indeed, 
heirs of che ſame hopes, and travelling to the 
ſame country. "This wilt be a fort of moral pa- 
triotifm, and ſhould, I think, produce mutual 
forbearance, ſince we difcover imperſections in 
all creatures; and are conſcious of them in our- 
ſelvesmotw-ithſtanding which, we hope to be all 
N at laſt in worth and in happineſs. - 
I ſhbuld gladly hope that T ſhall not be ac- 
cuſed: of preſumption in this addreſs. There 
is no profeſſion that I more ſincerely reſpect 
chan that of the religious and moral inſtructor of 
my country. I am faying nothing here that I 
am not accuſtomed to urge at much greater 
length in the courſe of my profeſſional duty. And 
I do not think that I am juſtly chargeable with 
vanity, when I ſuppoſe that many years of de- 
lightful ſtudy of the works of God have given me 
ſomewhat more acquaintance with them than 
is probably attained by thoſe who never think 
of the matter, being continually engaged in the 
buſtle of life. Should one of this deſcription ſay 
that all is fate or chance, and that : the fame thing 
" happens to all,” &c, as is but too common, I 
ll ' ſhould 
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ſhould think that a prudent man will give ſo much 
preference to my aſſertion, as at leaſt to think ſe- 
riouſly-about the thing, before he allow himſelf 
any indulgence in things which I affirm to be 
highly dangerous to his future peace and happi- 
neſs. For this reaſon I hope not to be accuſed 
of going out of my line, nor hear any one ſay 
« Ne' futor ultra crepidam.” The preſent is a 
ſeaſon of anxiety, and it is the duty of every man 
to. contribute his mite to the general good. 


Tr is in fome ſuch hopes that I have written 
theſe pages; and if they have any ſuch effect, 
ſhall think myſelf fortunate in having by chance 
hit on ſomething uſeful, when I was only trying 
to amuſe myſelf during the tedious hours of 
bad health and confinement. No perſon is 
more ſenſible of the many imperfections of chis 
performance than myſelf, But, as J have no 
motive for the publication but the hopes of do- 
ing ſome good, I truſt that I ſhall obtain a fa- 
vourable acceptance of my endeavours from an 
intelligent, a candid, and a good-natured pub- 
he, I muſt entreat that it be remembered that 
theſe ſheets are not the work of an author 
determined to write a book, They were for 
the moſt part notes, which I took from books 
I had borrowed, thar T might occafionally have 
recourſe to them when occupied with Free Ma- 
ſonry, the firſt object of my curiotr. My cu- 
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 riofity was diverted. to many other things as I 


went along; and when the Illuminati came in my 
way, I regretted the time IJ had thrown away on 
tee Maſoury.— But, obſerving their connection, 
I thought that I perceived the progreſs of one 
and the fame deſign. | This made me eager to 


nnd out any remains of Weiſhaupt's Aſſociation. 


I was not ſurpriſed when I faw marks of its inter- 
ference in, the French Revolution. In hunting 
for clearer proofs I found out the German Union 
—and, in fine, the whole appeared to be one 


great and wicked project, fermenting and work- 


ing over all Europe. Some highly reſpected 
friends encouraged me in the hope of doing ſome 
ſervice by laying my informations before the pub- 
lic, and ſaid that no time ſhould be loſt, Il there- 
fore ſet about collecting my ſcattered, facts. —TIun- 
dertook this taſk at a time when my official duty 


preſſed hard on me, and bad health. made me very 


unfit, for ſtudy.— The effects of this muſt ap- 


pear in many faults, which 1 ſre, without be ing 


able at preſent to amend them. I owe this apo- 
logy to the public, and I truſt that my n in- 


dantzen will procure it cecepfanas n  33i 
IFV . 1 221 140 © Nothing 


| . Won the ſheet commencing p. 465 was printing off, 
I got a fight of a work publiſhed in Paris laſt year, en- 
titled La Conjuralion d'Orleans. It confirms. all that I have 
ſaid reſpecting the uſe made of the Free Maſon Lodges. — 


It Tn a 8 of the een of the "Jaco 
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Nothing: would give me more ſincere pleaſurè 
than to ſee the whole proved to be a miſtake 
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bin Club, 'by the Club Breton. This haſt” pine to ke 
been the A fſociatidn' formed with dhe aiſtance of the Ger- 
may Deputies. The Jacobin Club had- ſeveral, committees, 
ſimilar to thoſe of, the National Aſſembly. Among others, 
it had a Committee of Enquiry and Correſpondence, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to gain partizans, to diſcover enemies, to decide 
on the merits of the Brethren, and to form ſimilar Clubs in 
other places. 

The Author of the above-mentioned work writes as ; fol- 
lows, (vol. iii. p. 19.) We may judge of what the D. of 
Orleans could do in other places, by what he did during his 
ſtay in England. During his ſtay in London, he gained over 
to his intereſt Lord Stanhope and Dr. Price, two of the moſt 
reſpectable members of the Revolution Society. This Society 
had no other object (it ſaid) but to ſupport the Revolution, 
which had driven James II. from the throne of his anceſtors. 

Orleans made of this aſſociation a true Jacobin Club.— 
It entered into correſpondence with the Committee of En- 
quiry of bur Commune, with the ſame Committee of our 
Jacobin Club, and at laſt with our National Aﬀembly. It 
even ſeht to the Aſſembly an oltefifible _ in 1 which we 
may ſee the following paſſages: ' | 
The Society congratulates che National Aſtembly ob 
France on tlie Revolution which has taken place in that 
« country: It cannot but earneſtly wiſh for the happy con- 
hs « clufion of fo important a Revolution, and at the ſame time 

« expreſs tie extreme ſatisfaction which it feels in reflecting 
on the glorious example which France has given to the 
X world. (The Reader will remark, that in this example are 

d all thie horrors which had been exhibited in Franct 


beſore the month of March 1796; and that before this time, 
nile 
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0 be convinced, that there is no ſuch plot, and 
chat we run no riſk of the contagion ; — thee : 
Britain will continue, by the abiding ꝓrevalence 
of honour, of virtue, and of true rel ion, to exhi- 
bit the faireſt ſpecimen of civil government that 
ever was feen on earth, and a national character 
and conduct not unworthy of the ineſtimable bleſ- 
{ings that we enjoy. Our excellent Sovereign, 
at his acceſhon to the throne, declared to his 
Parliament that Hz GLORIED IN HAVING BEEN 

BORN 4 BriTon.— Would to God that all and 

each of his ſubjects had entertained the ſame 
lofty -notions of this good fortune! Then 
would they have laboured, as he has done for 
near forty years, to ſupport the honour of the 


6 — _ ** "0 Ye the iN 
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che conduct of the Duke of Orleans on the 5th-and 6th of 
October 1789, with all the ſhocking ne 
were fully known in England.) 

The Society reſolves unanimouſly to invite.all the peo- 
« ple of England to eſtabliſh Societies through the kingdom, 


Im to fupport the principles of the Revolution,” (leak back to 


p. 442. of this work,) “to form correſpondences between 
© themſelves, and by theſe means to eſtabliſn a great concert - 
« ed Union of all the true Friends of Liberty.“ 
Accordingly {ſays the French author) this was executed, 
and Jacobin Clubs were eſtabliſhed ee Eng- 
Und, Scotland, and Ireland. | 
'N F 
Lanſdown, that the Duke of Orleans never ſaw or converſed 
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Britiſh name, by ſetting as bright an example of 
domeſtic and of public virtue. Then would 
Britons have been indeed the boaſt of humanity— 
then we ſhould have viewed theſe wicked plots 
of our neighbours - with a ſmile of contempt, 
and of ſincere pity—and there would have been 
no need of this imperfect but well-meant per- 


formance. 
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Arruovon I ſaw no. reaſon to doubt of "EY 


validity of the proofs which I have offered in the 


preceding pages, of a conſpiracy againſt the 
deareſt intereſts of every nation of Europe, nor 


of the importance of the information to my own 
country men, it gives me great ſatisfaction to 


learn that it has been received with favour and 
indulgence. This J may conclude from the im- 
preſſion's being exhauſted in a few days, and be- 
cauſe the publiſher informs me that another edi- 
tion is wanted immediately. I could have wiſhed 
that this were deferred for ſome time, that I 
might have availed myſelf of the obſervations of 


others, and be enabled to correct the miſtakes 
into which I have been led by my ſcanty know- 


ledge of the German language, and the miſtakes 
of the writers from whom I derived all my in- 
formations. I ſhould, in that-caſe, have at- 

k Kk 2 tempted 
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tempted to make the work more worthy of the 
public eye, by correcting many imperſections, 
which the continual diſtraction of bad health, 
and my haſte to bring it before the public, have 
occaſioned. I ſhould have made the drſpoſition 
more natural and perſpicuous, and have lopped 
off ſome redundances and repetitions. But the 
printer tells me, that this would greatly retard 
the publication, by changing the ſeries of the 
pages. At any rate, I am not at preſent in a 
condition to engage in any work that requires 
diſpatch. I muſt yield therefore to thoſe reaſons, 
and content myſelf with fuch corrections as can 
be made immediately. | 

I have found, after minute enquiry, that I 
was miſtaken as to the expreſſion of an eminent 
follower of Dr. Prieſtley, mentioned in p. 485. 
The -perſon alluded to diſclaims all ſanguinary 
proceedings, and my information aroſe from a 
very erroneous account which was circulated of 
the converſation. But I ſtill think the caution 
equally neceſſary, which I recommended to the 
hearers of the frequent and violent declamations 
made by thoſe alluded to againſt all religious 
eſtabliſhments. el; 

Except the anecdote of Diderot's library, I do 
not recollect another aſſertion in the book, for 
which I have not the authority of printed evi- 
dence. This ſtory was told me by ſo many per- 


ſons 
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ſons of credit, who were mean 
that I have no doubt of its truth. 
I have been told by a reſpeRable member of 
the Gallican Church, that I have gone out of my 
road in the 32d and 6oth pages of the former 
editions, in order to be unjuſtly ſevere on the 
French Clergy, and have repreſented the major- 
ity of their prelates as abandoned to the exceſs of 


vice; ſo that inſtead of giving proofs of a con- 


ſpiracy to overturn the ſtate, I have given unde- 4 ati 
niable arguments in juſtificavion of the horrors of — 
the revolution, | | : E 2 

This was by no means my thought or my in- = 
tention. I meant to prove that the machinations —_ 


of the Illuminati, whether aſſociated under that 
denomination or not, had contributed to the re- 

. yolution, by making a revolution, unfavourable 
to virtue and good order, in the public mind. 
But I was well aware that theſe plots were not the 
/ole, nor perhaps the chief, cauſe of that extraor- 
dinary event, This caution I began to expreſs 
in page 54, line 29, and it is repeated in other 
places, as it ſeemed to be neceſſary. When 
ſpeaking of the other cauſes of diſcontent, thero- 
fore, I was neceſſarily ſuppoſing the co-operation 
of the Illuminati and their friends, and I meant 
to expreſs the combined effect of both. The 
whole work bears evident marks of the way in 
which it was compoſed, and which made an apo- 
KK 3 « logy, 
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logy, and the requeſt of indulgence, aiccetibey on 
my part. It is plain that, in the early parts of 
it, J had not viewed the ſubject in all its circum- 


| "ſtances, which opened on me by degrees, although 


they had been really combined from the begin- 
ning. Had the proprietors of the copy-right 
found it prudent to delay this edition till my 
health and relaxation from academical duty ſhould 
enable me to put the whole in its proper form, 

I imagine that the above- mentioned imputation 
would ceaſe; but as this delay cannot be ob- 
tained, I have ſubſtituted for the paſſages com- 
plained of an account of what I believe to have 
been the opinion of the French nation, explain- 
Ing, as I go along, how it was heightened by the 
ſecret operations of the impious and ſeditious. 
frankly acknowledge that the expreſſions in the 
former edition were tao categorical, and had not 
the proper reſtrictions and qualifications. 

I therefore embrace with ſatisfaction the op- 
portunity of this edition to inſert in the Poſt- 
ſcript my feeble teſtimony to the great and ex- 
- emplary piety, charity, and other Chriſtian vir- 
tues, which adorned the characters of many of 
the French dignified Clergy. The names of de 
la Motte d'Orleans, and Machault, Biſhops of 
Amiens, of de Herce, de la Murche, de Juignees, 
Beaumont, and many others, will always be re- 
vered by the friends of true religion. Nor can 
1. all 
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all * malice of the pretended Illuminators of 
the world obſcure the noble examples of piety 
and fortitude exhibited by a great 'majority of 
the Clergy of all ranks during the horrid tyran- 

nies of Marat and Robeſpierre. They may aſ- 
cribe this to a corporation ſpirit, or to bigotted 

adherence to the court of Rome; bur it is well 


known that the Gallican Church had long before 


this time eſtabliſhed its independence. By far 
the greateſt number of thoſe worthy men were 
' martyrs to their ſenſe of the ſacred obligation of 
an oath, and to their conviction that in the for- 
feiture of their vow they muſt enliſt themſelves 
- jn the ſervice of impiety and of rebellion, - A gen- 
tleman of excellent judgment, who was witneſs 
of the joint declaration of near 400 prieſts of 
different ranks at Thoulouſe, told me that their 
ſpokeſman ſaid to the judges, If we ſhall give 
* the French nation this example of levity, by 
* breaking an oath which we have taken volun- 
te tarily, without all conſtraint, and after mature 
« reflection, and which many of us haye repeated 
4 oftener than once, our new engagement will be 
« but empty words, and we ſhall ruin the very 
te conſtitution which we are required to ſupport, 
te becauſe we ſhall ſanction the emancipation of - 
te the nation, at every change of popular opinion, 
( from the awful and ſolemn confederation of the 
* 14th of July laſt.” Theſe were words of pro- 


* 4 phecy, 
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| phecy, and ſhewed in a very few months, that 


thoſe ſtupid bigots, as they were called, were ſa- 


gacious judges of human nature, and that the 


philoſophers were 5 850 the ignorant and the bi- 


woctes. - 


But although I did not mean to ſay, or even NE 
to inſinuate, that the major part of the clergy, or 
of the prelates, were equally corrupted with the 
laity of ſimilar rank, I did mean to fay that 


abuſes had gotten into the church, and were in 


general operation, which loudly called for a re- 
form, and that this reform was eagerly ſought by 


the nation, 


Nor was this lightly faid, When a Proteſtant 
reflects on the greater number of the religious 


obſervances of the Church of Rome, which ariſe 
from, or are connected with the ſuppoſed merits 


and ſervices of the ſaints and martyrs—when he 


reflects on the authority of the Biſhop of Rome, 


on auricular confeflion, monaſtic vows, penances, 
indulgences, and other great articles of their con- 


ſeſſion, he will think me excuſed, and perhaps 


Juſtified, in my ſtrongeſt expreſſions—eſpecially if 


| he alſo recollects that there was at this time a 


very great number in France, who, if not Proteſt- 
ants by profeſſion, yet _—_ with them in mur 
important points. 

But there are three points in the practice, if 
not in the written conſtitution of the Gallican 
Church, 


* 
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Church, which gave great offence to the bulk of 


the Nation, alienated the . minds of the people 
from the eſtabliſhment, and gave the readieſt and 


moſt e ffectual handle to the ſeditious to difturb  - 


the ſtate, and to the impious to overturn the re- 


Jigion, The firſt was the rigid appropriation of - . 
the high ſtations in the church by the great no- 


bility. This was in ſome meaſure the parent of 


the other two. The ſecond was the prelates de- 


ſerting their dioceſes, reſiding in the capital, and 
haunting the court. The laſt was their haughty 
and oppreſſive treatment of the pariſh prieſts. 
With reſpect to the firſt, although a Biſhop of 
Treguier, in a ſermon before the King, maintained 
its propriety, and ſpoke much of the honour of 
noble birth, (a ſtrange topic when ſinners are aſ- 
ſembled in the invoked preſence of God,) much 
of the grands mæurs, and of the honet#t# impo- 


[ante of a Biſhop of high noblefſe ; yet I cannot- 


help thinking that one muſt be ſomething more 
than man to acquire that humble ſimplicity of 
heart and life which adorned the character of a 


primitive Biſhop of the Chriſtian church, in the 


midſt of the contagious habits of his worldly ſta- 
tion, ſurrounded by luxury and diffipation. In- 
ſtead of wondering when we ſee ſome of theſe 


nobles deviate from the paths of purity and of 


benevolence, we may rather wonder when we ſee 
| ſo 


rr 
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fo many perſevere in this ſteep and difficult road, 
Such men are indeed ſhining examples of the 


power of true religion; and their heroic virtue 
meets with the ſweeteſt reward—they are be, 
loved—and almoſt worſhipped. Such was the 


Influence of virtue, that Louis XV, always roſe 
up when he ſaw De la Motte d'Orleans. He 


always handed him to the door at parting, 
and uſed to ſay to him, with the tear ſtanding in 


his eye, © Good fir, pray for me.” But examples 


of this kind muſt always be rare, and our general 


obſervation of human nature muſt make us. 
believe, that the appropriation of the enormous 


revenues of the biſhoprics by thoſe accuſtomed 
to conſider magnificent living as a thing natural 


and proper, will naturally diminiſh the ſhare of 


thoſe revenues that was intended for the poor by 


the pious donors, the Biſhop thinking all the 
_ _ while that he is only ſupporting his native rank, 


This partiality in the diſpoſal of biſhoprics 


was always complained of, but in vain ; and the 


nation was offended with ſceing eminent talents 
and great virtue doomed by inferior birth to 


| languiſh in obſcurity. 


The court reſidence was almoſt the neceſſaty 
conſequence of this partiality; for it was this 


that made a great eccleſiaſtical revenue almoſt a 


neceſſary of life, and therefore made it neceſſary 
| * to 
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to be at hand, and to be in favour, Every thing 
is carried on at court by intrigue, and a Biſhop 
cannot ſucceed if he does not engage in it.— 
During the reign of Louis XV. preferment could 
not be obtained without the interference and the 
favour of the favourite of the day Mdle. Ar- 
noulx. is ſaid to have ſold and given away many 
church livings. What mortification to a Biſhop 
muſt it not be, and what abaſement of dignity, 
to court ſuch a protereſs? Madame du Barry 
had the impudence to write to Abbe Beauvais, 
threatening him with royal vengeance for having 
dared to allude to her in a ſermon yet this 
groſs inſult was not reſented by the Biſhops, and 
the feuille des benefices was ſtill in her hands. 
In reading the voluminous Memoires pour ſervir 
d hiftoire, &c. we meet with Biſhops and Abbes 
at every turn, in the character of Financiers, 
Controleurs, Procureurs, Miniſters, &c. And 
all this is mentioned without any mark of diſap- 
probation.— No—it was a common thing—and 
no impropriety was obſerved in it. Does not 
this ſhew that the religious duties of a Biſhop 
were not conſidered by themſelves as of very 
great moment, and that they could eaſily be ful- 
filled by a deputy ? Yet non- reſidence was much | 
complained of by the dioceſans, both clergy and | ' 
laity—for very obvious reaſons—the laity did | | 
not like to have their Biſhop abſent, ſpending in 
| 0 
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f | | hrs the capital the vaſt ſums drawn from the dioceſe, 
q — The clergy ſuffered by the want of their prelate 
and his court—and all their buſineſs muſt be 
tranſacted with his deputtes—and the poor ſuf. 
fered exceedingly for want of his inſpection of 
thoſe appointed to relieve their wants, and 
by the rapacity of the intermediate officers. 
—The King was frequently obliged to ſend 
individuals to their dioceſes, and in 1784 he ſent 
a circular letter to all thoſe who were near the 
court, bidding them go home immediately, and 
never to approach the capital without his 5 
ſion aſked and given. 
No abuſe of eccleſiaſtical authority was ſo 
much complained of as the haughty and oppreſ- 
j tive treatment of the Cures by the Biſhops. Theſe 
5 | men were evidently the moſt uſeful members of 
| the church, and no other are neceſſary in a ſmall 


1 | ſtare for all the Chriſtian purpoſes of worſhip and 
| of religious inſtruction; and Biſhops are neceſ- 
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fary in a great empire like France, only to give 

unity to the ſervices of the Cures, to make them 

all teach the fame doctrines, and celebrate the 

„ | ſame worſhip, and to preſerve every thing in order. 
Z The Cure lives in the midſt of his flack, in- 
ſtructs the ignorant, . viſits the ſick, comforts the 

dying, reproves the offender, reconciles thoſe who 

fall out, preſides at marriages, births, and funerals, 

and does a thoufand good offices to his pariſhion- 

ers. 
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ers. He is commonly of humble birth, and has 
all the innocent prejudices of his flock.— His 
ſuppoſed condition alſo reſembles their's. Both 
complain of the humiliations and oppreſſions 
that they meet with from their ſuperiors. If 
therefore a Cure diſcharges his office with de- =” | | 
| cency, he muſt be cheriſhed by the people. They | i | 
are repreſented by all parties as an amiable and i 
reſpeRable ſet of men. It is worthy of remark, 1 
that the Cure de village is painted in this light in NH 
all novels, little tales, dramas, &c. ſo that it is 
highly probable that this was their general cha- 
rater. To ſee ſuch favourites treated witl: au- 
thority cannot pleaſe—to ſee them inſulted or 
humbled muſt offend—but to ſee them alſo injured | 
and oppreſſed cannot fail to irritate. Accordingly = 
nothing hurt the high clergy ſo much as tha 


tl. i WI — 


complaints of the Cures. The turbulent and i 
ſeditious found them the moſt effective tools for 
their purpoſe—by encouraging their complaints, 
and augmenting them with the liſt of their own, 
and by getting them to influence the minds of 
' their ſimple pariſhioners, the diſcontents of the 
people were greatly increaſed. They were alſo | 
the tools of the ſceptics and the impious, without 1 
knowing it for by fomenting the differences |. 
between them and their ſuperiors, and «thus | 
leagying the people againſt the dignitaries of the = 
church, every eye was directed to their ſmalleſt | 2 
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encreaſed, the Biſhops would treat the Curẽs 
with more ſeverity—and when. this was bitterly 


deſcanted on by deſigning men, the epiſcopal 


character was hurt, and they were repreſented as 
intereſted hypocrites, and religion as nothing but 


a contrivance for procuring them an immenſe . 


revenue and uncontroulable authority. 
That there is ſome foundation for this accuſa- 


tion of the clergy, might be preſumed from 


remarking that they ſtood, in relation to the 
Cures, on the ſame footing as the Nobles, in 
relation to the Roturiers And we ſhould expect 
the ſame prejudices in ſome degree - mitigated, 
perhaps, by the influence of Religion —but {till 
exiſting in the mind of imperfect man, and ope- 
rating with more or leſs force, according to the 
character of the individual. We ſhould expect 
it to be more uniform and ſyſtematic, in perſons 
accuſtomed to do every thing with method. 

But we are not left to this gonjectural argu- 
ment. Many complaints have been made by 
the Curẽs in particular dioceſes, of the haughty, 


oppreſſive, and unjuſt conduct of their Biſhop. 
One mode of oppreſſion has been repeatedly 


brought forward. Inſtead of annual taxes, the 


Church preſents to the King, at the end of every 


four or five years, what is called a donative. 
Thus is preſented by the archbiſhops, biſhops, 


great 
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great abbots, and heads of religious houſes, who 

firſt agree among themſelves about the ſum, and 
then levy it by taxing their dioceſes. They are 
faid to allocate the tax in ſuch a manner as 
that they ſhall pay little or nothing themſelves, 
and the Cures ſhall pay almoſt the whole. I re- 
member reading a complaint of this kind made 
about 1780 to the Parliament at the Tour- 
nelle, againſt the Biſhop of Chartres. He 
was caſt, and ſentenced to repay C. 1,500 ſterling, 
which he had illegally taxed his Cures. © As this 
dioceſe has 500 pariſhes, he had overtaxed each 
Cure about C. 3, a conſiderable ſum from a 
ſmall living. Long before this, the Cures had 
attempted to lay this grievance at the foot of 
the throne. I remember ſeeing, in the year 1774, 
in the hands of a gentleman of the Corps Diplo- 
matique, a memorial of their grievances, intended 
to be preſented to the young King. I remember 
that it was chiefly a plain ſtatement of facts 

and calculations, by which the proportion of 
the donative laid on the Cures appeared to be 
exceſſive, It was intercepted, and the perſon ' 
commiſſioned to get it preſented, was ſerved 

with a lettre de cachet, in conſequence of his 

importunate teazing the ſuperannuated Mau- 

repas. I remember that ſome of the Biſhops, 

by name, were charged with very oppreſſive 
practices indeed, taxing Cures who did not 

e ad; enjoy 
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enjoy the tythes of their pariſhes, but had only 


a ſmall ſalary, like our curates, paid them by 
. the Abbey on which the pariſhes depended, and 
which received the whole tythes. This was faid 


to be illegal, and it was plainly unjuſt and cruel, 


I cannot conceive that ſuch things could have 
been inſerted in a memorial to his Majeſty 


without ſtrong grounds, becauſe the conſe- 
quences of ſuch defamation would have been 
dreadful. I remember alſo that, during our 
conteſts with our American colonies, when my 


attention was a good deal turned to the affairs 


of France, a paper fell into my hands called Lz 
Remonſtrance des Cures, in which their grievances 
were ſtill more minutely deſcribed, and theit 
illegality demonſtrated to my fatisfaftion. It was 
indeed anonymous, but it referred continually 


Xo paper of public notoriety, and particularly to 


a memorial in the name of the Cures of Dau- 


phignẽ and Provence. I recollect this much of 


it, that they had petitioned their Biſhops to 
meet with them and adjuſt matters. Their pe- 
tition had been rejected as ſeditious, and they 
were ordered to remain at their pariſnes. But 
they applied to the parliaments of the pro- 
vinces, which gave them leave to meet among 
themſelves. They did ſo, and drew up a peti- 


tion, which they ſent to Paris by two deputies, 
who waited on Mr, Necker. —He eagerly, and 


inſidiouſly, 
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inſidiouſly, embraced this opportunity of ents 
ploying the Curés to humble the Biſhops, and 
the deputies were in high expectations. They 
probably blabbed their ſucceſs; for the Biſhops 
reſiding in Paris got word of it, and procured an 
order which obliged the deputies to return to 
their pariſhes on the third day after their arrival 
in Paris. The petition however was printed and 
/ circulated (probably by Necker) with great ra- 
pidity, and met with univerſal approbation. The 
remonſtrance ſtates, that the conſequences of its 
popularity and diſſemination through the king- 
dom was that the Cures of ſeveral other provinces 
Joined with the firſt petitioners, and the affair 
became very ſerious. But the prelates obtained 
a royal edit, making it treaſonable for the 
Cures of a dioceſe to aſſemble for any buſineſs in 
a greater number than thirteen, one of whom 
muſt be a perfon of rank in the chapter. The re- 
monſtrance was extremely well written, without 
a ſingle word of declamation. It was rather a 
dry diſcuſſion of law points, and a learned inveſ- 
tigation of the origin of the different authorities 
in the Church. What particularly ſtruck me, was 
the pitiful average of the parochial benefices. I 
had always imagined, that the parſons or rectors 
of pariſhes were provided ſomething like ourown, 
ſo that the clergyman, who really bears the burden 
and the heat of the day in the evangelical harveſt, 
| | "Eb . might 
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might not only be at his eaſe, and have Glide | 
thing of his own which he could employ in acts 

of generoſity, but could keep up ſuch an appear- 
ance as ſhould make him a welcome gueſt among 
the principal inhabitants of his pariſh, and give 
ſome. weight to his counſels and his mannerly ad- 
monitions, and procure him a uſeful reſpect and 
authority among the ſimple villagers. I was 
much ſurpriſed and mortified to find that the 
average of the country benefices did not exceed 
L. 5o per annum, and many fell far below it. 
Some were reduced by thoſe taxations to L. 25, 
This ſurely was indigence, even although celibacy 
| freed the Cure from the expences of a family; 
but he could not ſupport an aged parent or an 
unprovided ſiſter, nor relieve the poor, I doubt 
not but that every man, who thinks ſeriouſly on 
q the office of a parochial miniſter, will feel indig- 
mJ nation at the laws which condemn him to an in- 
digence that is quite unſuitable to the cultivation 
of his mind, and to his honourable office of in- 
ſtructing his people in the duties of life, and con- 
ducting the worſhip of Almighty God; while 
the Biſhop, whoſe duties are, in fact, ſubſervient 

to thoſe of the Cure, has an ample revenue, 
beſides the diſpoſal of a much greater, for the re- 
hef of the poor, and other important ſervices to 
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ſociety. Temporal comforts, and the pleaſures of 
beneficence, and every thing that can make life 
happy, 
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1 . are ſhowered on him who ſtands leaſt in * 
need of them, and are refuſed to him whoſe fer- 
vices give him a juſt claim to theſe rewards, 
Can impiety and infidelity find a- fitter topic to 
ſpeak from, when they wiſh to ruin the eſtabliſh- 
ed religion of France? I may ſurely expreſs my 
wiſhes to ſee a great reform in this particular, 
without being juſtly accuſed of preſenting an ar- 
gument for all the horrors of the French Revo- 
lution. 

I ſcorn to rake the ſcandalous Abbes for 
the faults of individuals —or even to mention 
ſome of great magnitude and notoriety - the 
points I inſiſt on are general. At the ſame 
time I muſt ſay, that there 1s certainly ſome 
eſſential defect in the Church, which not only 
tolerates, but Joads with its wealth and honours, 
ſuch men as Dubois, Terraye, and others whom I 
could name. Did the rulers of the Church take 
half the pains, or employ half the authority, in 
maintaining the honour of the eccleſiaſtical cha- 
racter, that they employ in defending and increaſ- 
ing the wealth and power of the Church, we ſhould 
neither have heard of thoſe exceptionable maxims 
of church adminiſtration, nor had ſo many exam- 
ples of the unbecoming conduct of individuals. 

1 was not ſurpriſed, nor diſpleaſed, with the 
obſervations made on this performance .in the 
Analytical Review—IcxpeRed it It ſhould have 

LL 2 occurred, 
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| | occurred, however, to the Reviewer, that a candid 
1 reader will admit the chief proofs. that I bring of 
] the exiſtence of a conſpiracy, viz. the private corre- 
| of ſpondence of the Illuminati, when he finds their au- 
| _ thenticity admitted by Weiſhaupt himſelf, as is ob- 
| ſerved in page 170; he has even the aſſurance to 
think, that theſe letters will juſtify him in the mind 
of all but blood-thirſty lawgivers, ſuch as the 
Britiſh Houſes of Parliament, which certainly con- 
ſider his intended deed as a murderous deed. To 
thoſe proofs I add Knigge's final declaration, and 
the account of the myſteries atteſted by Groll- 
man, who was neither a deſpot nor a prieſt.— The 
Reviewers ſeriouſly maintain 2 thing which they. 
have long known to be falſe—for in the foreign 
Reviews, from which they take their accounts of 
German books, they have ſeen thoſe private letters, 
and the review, with encomiums, of the very pub- 
lication -of Weiſhaupt's, where he acknowledges 
the authenticity of the private letters. Indeed they 
might have given all the information that I have 
given eight or ten years ago—l think that they 
could not ſee the reviews which they have ex- 
tracted from the Literary Journal of Jena, without 
ſeeing the reviews of the pieces I have quoted. 
The ſelection which they have made, and the 
omiſſion of a thing ſo remarkable and alarming 
as the aſſociation in Bavaria, ſhew very plainly 
what turn they wiſh to give the public mind. 
73 I am 
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J am diſpoſed to think, that they have not ſuc- 
ceeded to their wiſn For this Work has met 
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with a very favourable reception, notwithſtanding 


its great imperfe&ions, and the endeavours of 
thoſe writers to decry it. This is not dictated 
by any thing like vanity, for I am ſonſible that all 
ics merit lies: in its being the firſt meſſenger of 0 
ney and intereſting ſtory.” | 

But if it be poſſible that any doubr' can ftill 
remain of the reality of this Conſpiracy againſt 
Religion and Government, I think that the 
following extract from the writings of Condor- 
cet, its moſt zealous accomplice, muſt com- 
pletely remove it. 8 | 
Tiere was ſoon formed in Europe a claſs of 
men, who, without occupying themſelves re- 
4 markably (as yet) in the diſcovery and ſcru- 
pulous examination of truth, were particularly 
« zealous in ſpreading it abroad - devoting 
« themſelves to the extermination of prejudices 
« from thoſe ſanctuaries where the clergy, the 
« univerſitics, the governments, and every anti- 
« quated incorporation of privileges, had col- 
« jected and protected them: theſe. men placed 


© their honour in deſtroying popular errors, ra- 


« ther than in extending the boundaries of ſci- 
© ence; an indirect way of accelerating their 
2 3 but not the leſs ae or uſe- 
11 3 « Collins 
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e Collins and Bolingbroke. in England, and in 
« France, Bayle, Fontenelle, Voltaire, Monteſ- 
« quieu, and the ſchools formed by thoſe eminent- 
© men, fought in behalf of truth; employing by 
ec turns the arms which reaſon receives from 
« learning, | philoſophy, wit, and fine writing; 
ce adopting every ton, employing every ſhape, 
« from the gayeſt pleaſantry to the moſt pathetic 

« addreſs—from compilations of erudition the 
ge moſt minute and extenſive, to the novel or 
«© pamphlet of the day; covering truth with a 
ce veil, which ſpares the too weak eyes, and gives 
te us the pleaſure of finding it out; ſoothing pre- 
* judices with addreſs, that they may render their 
te blows more certain; hardly ever threatening 
e many at a time, or even a ſingle one com- 
« pletely; ſometimes laying the fears of the 
& enemies of reaſon by appearing. to aim at a 
te partial toleration only in religious matters, and 
« a partial liberty in politics; ſparing deſpotiſm 
« while they attack religious abſurdities, and 
« ſparing the religious profeſſions while they riſe 
tc up againſt tyrants; attacking theſe two ſcourges 
« of mankind in their principles, even while they 
appear to be aiming their ſtrokes only at their 
« ridiculous or ſhocking abuſes; thus ſtriking at 
te the roots of thoſe fatal trees, while they appear 
«to be only lopping off ſome ſtraggling twigs ; 
f ſometimes teaching the friends of liberty- that 
5 | ge ſuperſtition 
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ce 1mpenetrable ſhield is the firſt victim which 
« they. muſt ſacrifice; the firſt chains which'they 
« mult. break; ſometimes, on the contrary, de- 
e nouncing it to deſpots as the real enemy of 
« their power, and alarming them by a picture 
te of its hypocritical plots and ſanguinary fury; 


« but never ceaſing to claim the independency 


« of the underſtanding, and the liberty of the 
« preſs, as the right, and the ſecurity of the 
« human race; ſtanding up with unweaned energy 
« apainſt every crime of fanaticiſm and of tyran- 
ce ny—hunting down every thing that has the 


ee character of oppreſſion, of ſeverity, or of | 


<« barbarity, whether in religion, in adminiſtra- 
tion, in laws, or in manners—comtmanding, 
« in the name of Nature herſelf, all kings, war- 
« riors, prieſts, and magiſtrates, to ſpare and to 
« reſpect human blood;  reproaching all of them 
ec with the moſt emphatical ſeverity with all that 
« their politics or their indifference has made them 
e ſhed.in battles. or in puniſhments—taking vp, 
« in ſhort, REASON, toleration, humanity for their 
ce warhoop.” T | 1 


Such was this new philoſophy, the common 


« object of hatred to thoſe numerous claſſes of 


© men who owe their-very exiſtence to the pre- 


« judices of men. Its chiefs have, in general, 
had the addreſs to eſcape from their reſent- 
" SES ment 


« ſyperſtition which covers deſpotiſm with an 


the ſame purpoſe, 
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ment while they expoſed themſelves to their 
& hatred—and to hide themſelves from perſe- 
te cution, juſt ſhowing themſelves enough to loſe 
« nothing of their glory (Progr. de] Eſpr. Hum. 
ct par Condorcet. que Epoque). 

cc Are kings neceſſary ?—— The day will come 
cc, when the ſun will ſhine only on free men— 
« that day when men will acknowledge no maſter 
« but Reaſon; when tyrants and ſlaves, when 
« prieſts and their ſtupid or hypocritical tools 
ec will no longer exiſt, * in hiſtory and on 
ce the ſtage.” 

Had I wiſhed to compoſe an abſtract of the 
leading principles and maxims contained in this 
performance of mine, I could not have made it 
more preciſe or more complete than this avowal 


of Condorcet. 


IN Fus off et ab beſte doceri. 


I am alſo told, that I have not had ſufficient 
authority for the anecdote concerning Frederick 
II. in, page 89, or the anecdote. in page 457. 
They are not material—nor are they to the dif- 
credit of the parties—nor am I convinced that 
my, information has been ill founded. It is very 
Vkely that I have not given the preciſe words of 
the ſpeakers—but there are circumſtances which 
perſuade me that they did expreſs ſentiments t to 
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As the poetical picture of unqualified Liberty 
and Equality, and the indolent pleaſures of the 
patriarchal life are the charm by which the Illu- 
minators hope to faſcinate all hearts, and as they 
reprobate every conſtruction of ſociety which 
tole rates any permanent ſubordination, and par- 


ticularly ſuch as found this ſubordination on 


diſtinctions of ranks, and ſcout all privileges 
allowed to particular orders of men, I hope that 
it will not be thought foreign to the. general 
purpoſe of the foregoing Work, if I, with great 
deference, lay before the Reader ſome of my 
reaſons for aſſerting, without heſitation, in page 
444, that the Britiſh conſtitution is the only one 
that will give permanent happineſs to a great and 
luxurious nation, and is peculiarly calculated to 
give full exerciſe to the beſt propenſities of culti- 
vated minds. Iam the more deſirous of doing this, 
becauſe it ſeems to me that moſt of the political 
writers on the Continent, and many of my coun- 
trymen, have not attended to important circum- 
ſtances which diſtinguiſh our conſtitution from 
the States General of France and other countries. 
The republicans in France have, ſince the Re- 

volution, employed the pains in ſearching their 
records, which ought to have been taken before 
the convocation of the States, and which would 
probably have prevented that ſtep altogether. 
They have ſhewn that the meetings of the States, 


if 
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if we except that in 1614 and 1483, were uni- 
formly occaſions of mutual conteſt between the 
different Orders, in which the intereſts of the 
nation and the authority of the Crown were equally 
forgotten, and the kingdom was plunged into all 
the horrors of a rancorous civil war. Of this 
they give us a remarkable inſtance during the 
captivity of King John in 1355 and 1356, the 
horrors of which were hardly exceeded by any 
thing that has happened in our days. They have 
ſhewn the ſame diſmal conſequences of the aſ- 
ſembly of the different Orders in Brabant; and 
ſtill more remarkably in Sweden and Denmark, 
where they have frequently produced a revolu- 
tion and change of government, all of which 
have terminated in the abſolute government, 


either of the Crown, or of one of the contending 


Orders. They laugh at the ſimplicity of the 


Britiſh for expecting that the permanent fruits of 


our conſtitution, which is founded 'on the ſame 
jarring principles, ſhall be any better; and aſſert, 
that the peaceable exerciſe of its ſeveral powers 
for ſomewhat more than a century, (a thing 
never experienced by us in former times,) has 


proceeded from circumſtances merely accidental. 
With much addreſs they have ſelected the former 


diſturbances, and have connected them by a ſort 
of principle, fo as to ſupport their ſyſtem, * that 
«a States General or Parliament, conſiſting of 
| N & a _repre- 
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« a repreſentation of the different. claſſes of citi- 
gens, can never deliberate for the general 
good, but muſt always occupy their time in 
« contentions about their mutual invaſions of 
4 privilege, and will ſaddle every aid to the ex · 
« ecutive power, with ſome unjuſt and ruinous 
« aggrandiſement of the victorious Order. 
They have the effrontery to give the Macna 
CHaRTa as an inſtance of an uſurpation of the 
great feudatories, and have repreſented it in 
ſuch a light as to make it the game of their wri- 
ters and of the tribunes—All this they have done 
in order to reconcile the minds of the few think - 
ing men of the nation to the abolition of the dif- 
ferent Orders of the State, and to their National 
Convention in the form of a chaotic maſs of 
Frenchmen, one and indiviſible ; 

Non bene junctarum diſcordia ſemina rerum, 

Ubi frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia ficcir, 

Mela cum duris, fine pondere habentia pondus. | 
Their reaſonings would be juſt, and their 
proofs from hiſtory would be convincing, if their 
premiſes were true; if the Britiſh Parliament 
were really an aſſembly of three Orders, either 
perſonally, or by repreſentation, deliberating 
apart, each having a veto on the deciſions of the 
other two. And I apprehend that moſt of my 
„ Who — not had occaſion to cane 


vaſs 
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vaſs the ſubje& with much attention, ſuppoſe this 
to be really the Britiſh conſtitution z- for, in the 
ordinary table converſations on the ſubject, they 
ſeldom go farther, and talk with great compla- 


cence of the balance of hoſtile Powers, of the 
King as the umpire of differences, and of the 


peace and proſperity that reſults from the whole. 


Zut I cannot help thinking that this is a miſ- 
conception, almoſt in every circumſtance. I do 


not know any oppoſite intereſts in the State, ex- 
cept the general one of the governor and the 
governed, the king and the ſubject.— If there is 
an umpire in our conſtitution, it is the Houſe of 


Lords but this is not as a re preſentation of the 
perſons of birth, but as a court of hereditary ma- 
giſtrates: the peers do not meet to deſend their 


own privileges as citizens, but either as the coun- 
ſellors of the King, or as judges in the laſt reſort. 
The privileges for which we ſee them ſometimes 


contend, are not the privileges of the high- born, 


of the great vaſſals of the Crown, but the Mivi- 
leges of the Houſe of Lords, of the ſupreme 
Court of Judicature, or of the King's Council. 
In all the nations on the Continent, the different 
Orders, as they are called, of the State, are cor- 
porations, bodies politic, which have juriſdiction 
within themſelves, and rights which they can 
maintain at their own hand, and privileges which 

| -mark 


mark them moſt-diſtinAly, and produce ſuch a 


complete ſeparation between the different Orders, 
that they can no more mix than oil and water. 
Yet the great preſident Monteſquieu ſays, that 


the Peerage of England is a body of nobility; and 
he uſes the term Body in the ſtrict ſenſe now 
mentioned, as ſynonimous to corporation. He 
has repeatedly uſed this term to denote the ſe- 
cond order of Frenchmen, perſons of noble 
birth, or ennobled, (that 1s, veſted in the privi- 
leges and diſtinctions of the nobly born, ) united 
by law, and having authority to maintain their 
privileges. The hiſtory of France, nay of our 
own country, ſhows us that this body may enjoy 


all its diſtinctions of nobility, and that the Great 
Barons may enjoy the prerogatives of their ba- 


ronies, although the authority of the Crown is 
almoſt annihilated. —We have no cogent reaſon, 


therefore, for thinking that they will be con- 


ſtantly careful to ſupport the authority of the 
Crown; and much leſs to believe that they will, 
at the ſame time, watch over the liberties of the 
people. In the election of their repreſentatives, 
(for the whole body of the gentlemen muſt ap- 
pear by repreſentation,) we mult not expect that 
they will ſelect ſuch of their own number as will 
take care of thoſe two eſſential objects of our con- 
ſtitution.Equally jealous of the authority of the 
Crown and of the encroachments of all thoſe who 


. are 


are not gentlemen, and even fearful of the af. 
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ſumptions of the Great Barons, the powerful 
individuals of their own order, they will always 
chooſe ſuch repreſentatives as will defend their 
own rights in the firſt place. Such perſons are by 
no means fit for maintaining the proper authority 
of the Crown, and keeping the repreſentatives of 
the lower claſſes within proper bounds. 

- But this is not the nature of our Houſe of 
Lords in the preſent day. It was ſo formerly in 
a great meaſure, and had the fame effects as in 
other countries. But ſince the Revolution, the 
Peers of Great Britain have no important privi- 
leges which relate merely or chiefly to birth. 
Theſe all refer to their functions as Magiſtrates 
of the Supreme Court. The King can, at any 
time, place in this Houſe any eminent perſon 
whom he thinks worthy of the office of hereditary 
magiſtrate, The Peers are noble—that is, re- 
markable, illuſtrious ; but are not neceſſarily, 
nor in every inſtance, perſons of high birth. 
This Houſe therefore is nor, in any ſort, the re- 


preſentative of what is called in Fance the No- 


blefſe—a particular caſte of the nation — nor is 
it a junction of the proprietors of the great fees 
of the Crown, as ſuch;— for many, very many, 
of the greateſt baronies are in the hands of thoſe 
we call Commoners.—The Lords (it as the King's 


Counſellors, or as Judges.— T herefore the mem | 


bers 
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bers of our Upper Houſe are not ſwayed by 
the prejudices of any claſs of the citizens. They 
are hereditary magiſtrates created by the Sove- 
reign, for his counſel, to defend his prerogatives, 
to hold the balance between the throne and the 
people. The greateſt part of the Nobility (in the 
continental ſenſe of the word) are not called into 
this Houſe, but they may be members of the 
Lower Houſe, which we call the Commons; nay, 
the ſons and the brothers of the Peers are in the 
- fame ſituation. The Peers therefore cannot be 
hoſtile or indifferent to the liberty, the rights, or 
the happineſs of the Commons, without being 
the enemies of their own families. 

Nor is our Houſe of Commons at all ſimilar to 
the Third Eſtate of any of the neighbouring king- 
doms. They are not the repreſentatives of the 
ignobly born, or of any claſs of citizens. The 
members are the proper repreſentatives of the 
whole nation, and conſiſt of perſons of every claſs, 
perſons of the higheſt birth, perſons of great for- 
tune, perſons of education, of knowledge, of ta- 
lents. 
Thus the cauſes of Aidenſion which refer to the 
diſtinctive rights or prerogati ves of the different 
claſſes of citizens are removed, becauſe in each 
Houſe there are many individuals ſelected _ 


all the claſſes, 


A Peer, 
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A Peer, having attained the higheſt honours 
of the ſtate, muſt be an enemy to every revolu- 
tion. Revolution muſt certainly degrade him, 
whether 1t places an abſolute monarch, or a de- 
mocratic junto on the throne. 


The Sovereign naturally looks for the 1 
of the Upper Houle, and in every meaſure agree- 
able to the conſtitution, and to the public weal, 
exerts his influence on the Houſe of Commons. 
Here the character of the monarch and his 
choice of miniſters muic appear, as in any other 


conſtitution ; but with much leſs chance of dan- 


ger to political liberty.——The great engine 


of monarchy in Europe has been the jarring pri- 


vileges of the different Orders; and the Sove- 
reign, by ſiding with one of them, obtained. ac- 
ceſſions of prerogative and power, —It was thus 
that, under the houſe of Tudor, our conſtitution 
advanced with haſty ſtrides to abſolute mo- 
narchy; and would have attained it, had James 
the Firſt been as able as he was willing to ſecure 


what he firmly believed to be the divine Fights ; 


of his Crown. 


I do not recolle& ha the lower ranks. of 


the State venting much of their diſcontents 
againſt the Peers, and they ſeem to perceive pret- 
ty clearly the advantages ariſing from their prero- 
gatives. They ſeem to look up to them as the 
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firſt who will protect them againſt the agents of 
ſovereignty. They know that a man may riſe 
from the loweſt ſtation to the peerage, and that 
in that exaltation he remains connected with 
themſelves by the deareſt ties; and the Houſe of 
Commons take no offence at the creation af new 
Peers, - becauſe their privileges as a Court, and 
their private rights, are not affected by it. Ac- 
cordingly, the Houſe has always oppoſed every 
project of limiting the King's eat 
reſpeQ. 


How unlike is all this to the eden en con- | 


fiſting of the pure repreſentatives of the Privileged 
Orders of the Continental States. The ſelf-con- 
ceited conſtitutionaliſts of France ſaw ſomething 
in the Britiſh Parliament which did not fall in 
with their own haſty notions, and prided them - 
ſelves in not copying from us. This would have 
indicated great poverty of invention in a nation 
accuſtomed to conſider itſelf as the teacher of 
mankind. The moſt ſenſible of them, however, 

wiſhed to have a conſtitution which. they called 


an improvement of ours: and this was the ſim- 


ple plan of a repreſentation of the two or three 
Orders of the State. Their Upper Houſe ſhould 
contain the repreſentatives of 100,000 nobleſſe, 


The Princes of the blood and Great Barons 


ſhould fir in it of their on right, and the reſt 
M M by 
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by deputies. The Lower Houſe, or Tierf Etat, 
ſhould conſiſt of deputies from thoſe ignobly 
born; ſuch as merchants, perſons in the lower 
offices of the law, artiſans, peaſants, and a ſmall 
number of freeholders. Surely it needs no 
deep reflection to teach us what ſort of delibe- 
rations would occupy ſuch a houſe. It would be 
a moſt uſeful occupation, however, to peruſe the 
hiſtory of France, and of other nations, and ſee 
What really did occupy: the Tiers Etat thus con- 
ſtructed, and what were their proceedings their 
deciſions, and the ſteps which they took to make 
them effectual. I have no doubt but that this ſtudy 
would cure moſt of our advocates for general 


eligibility, and for general ſuffrage. I have lately 


read Velley and Villaret's Hiſtory of France, (by 
the-bye, the Abbe. Barruel has ſhown! that the 
Ciub d' Holbach managed the publication of this 
Hiſtory after the firſt eight or ten volpmes, and 
ſlipped into it many things ſuited to their ĩimpious 
project,) and the accounts of the troubleſome 
reigns of John, and Charles his ſuteeſſor, by 
authors who wrote long before the Revolution; 
and they filled me with horror. The only in- 
ſtance that I meet with of any thing like mode- 


ration in the claims and diſputes of the different 


Orders of their States General, and of patriotiſm, 


or regard for the general intereſts of the State; 
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Wich reſpect to the limitations of the eligibility 


into the Houſe of Commons, I think that there 
can be no doubt that thoſe ſhould be excluded 
whisſe habits of [needy and laborious life have 
precluded them from all opportunities of acquir- 
ing ſome general views of political. relations. 
Such perſons are totally unfit for deliberations, 


no conceptions of the ſubject, and therefore no 


ſteady notions or opinions, but muſt change 
them after every ſpeaker, and muſt er the 


| W every demagogunue. 
But there are other circumſtances which make 
imerchidk that, of all the claſſes of citizens, the 
land proprietors are the fitteſt for holding this 
important office. 
having a more real connection with the nation, 
andi a ſtronger intereſt in its fate] prefer them 
on account of their general habits of thought. 
Almoſt all their ordinary tranſactions are ſuch as 
male them acquainted with the intereſts 6f 
thers, cauſe them to n thoſe in general 


93 ps © f ” 
| oh M. Lune is the pac writer on "the Reyolutian * 


| 222 to underſtand our Conſtitution, and he gives the ſame 
Account of it that is.contained in theſe paragraphs. 
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where general or comprehenſive. views only are 
to be the ſubjects of diſcuſſion; they can have 


I do not infer this from their 
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Points of view; and, in ſhort, moſt of their 


occupations are, in ſome degree, national. They 


are accuſtomed to ſettle differences between thoſe 


of lower ſtations—they are frequently in the 
King's commiſſion as Juſtices of the Peace. All 
theſe circumſtances make them much apter 
ſcholars in that political knowledge, which is 


abſolutely neceſſary for a member of the Houſe 


of Commons. But, be ſides this, I have no he- 
ſitation in ſaying that their turn of mind, their 
principles of conduct, are more generally ſuch 
as become à Senator, than thoſe of any other 


ela of men. This claſs includes almoſt all men 


of family. I cannot help thinking that even 


what is called family pride is a ſentiment 
in their favour. I am convinced that all: our 
pPropenſities are uſeful in ſociety, and that their 


bad effects ariſe wholly from want of modera- 


"tion in the indulgence of them, or ſometimes 


from the impropriety of the occaſion on which 
they are exerted. What propenſity is more 
general than the deſire of acquiring permanent 
conſideration for ourſelves and our families? 
Where is the man to be found, ſo mean-ſpirited 


as not to value himſelf for being born of credit- 


able parents, and for creditable domeſtic con- 
nections? Is. this wrong becauſe it has been 


abuſed? | So then is every ,pre-eminence._ of 


WE office; 
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office ; and the directors of republican France 
are as criminal as her former Nobles. This pro- 
penſity of the human heart ſhould no more be 
rejected than the deſire of power. It ſhould be 
regulated but it ſnould certainly be made uſe 
of as one of the means of carrying on the gational 
buſineſs. I think that we know ſome of its good 
effects It incites to a certain propriety of con- 
duct that is generally agrecable—itz honeſty is 
embelliſhed by a manner that makes it more 
pleaſing. There is ſomething. that we call the 
behaviour of a Gentleman that is immediately and 
uniformly underſtood. The plaineſt peaſant or 
labourer will ſay of a man whom he eſtee ms 
in a certain way, © He is a Gentleman, every 
bit of him,” — and he is perfectly underſtood by 
all who hear him to mean, not a rank in life, 
but a turn of mind, a tenor of conduct that is 
amiable and worthy, and the ground of confi- 
dence.— I remark, with ſome feeling of patriotic 
pride, that theſe are phraſes almoſt peculiar to 
our language—in Ruſſia the words would have 
no meaning. But there, the Sovereign is a 
deſpot, and all but the Gentry are ſlaves; and 
the Gentry are at no pains to recommend their 
claſs by ſuch a diſtinction, nor to give currency | 
to ſuch a phraſe.— I would infer from this pecu- 


liarity, that Britain is the happy land, where the 
MM 3 - wiſeſt 
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wiſeſt uſe has been made of this nenn of the 
human heart. | 
If therefore there be a foundation for TY 
culiarity, the Gentry are proper objects of our 
; choice for _— the Houſe of Commons, : | 
in * of political diſcuſſion, I would a5. 
that we have good reaſons for giving this claſs 
of citizens a great ſhare in the public delibera- 
tions. Beſides what I have already noticed of their 
habits” of confidering things in general points 
of view, and their feeling a cloſer connection 
with the nation than any other claſs, I would 
ſay that the power and influence which naturally 
attach to their being called to offices of public 
truſt, will probably be better lodged in their 
hands. If they are generally ſelected for theſe 
offices, they come to conſider them as parts of 
their civil condition, as ſituations natural to 
them. They will therefore exerciſe this power 
and influence with the moderation and calmneſs 
of habit, they are no novelties to them they 
are not afraid of loſing them therefore, when 
in office, they do not catch at the opportunities 
of exerciſing them. This is the ordinary conduct 
of men, and therefore is a ground of probable 
reaſoning.— In ſhort, I ſhould expect from our 
Sentry ſome what of generolity - and candour, 
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which would temper the commercial principle, 
which ſeems to regulate, the national tranſaQions 
of modern Europe, and whoſe effects ſeem leſs 
friendly to the beſt intereſts of humanity, than 
even the Roman principle of glory. 

The Reader will now believe that I would not 
recommend the filling the Houſe of Commons g 
with .merchants, although they ſeem” to be the 
natural Repreſentatives of the monied intereſt of 
the nation. But I do not wiſh to conſider that 
Houſe as the repreſentative of any Orders what 
ever, or to diſturb i its deliberations, with any de- 
bates on their jarring intereſts. The man of 
purely commercial notions diſclaims all generoſity 
—recommends honeſty becauſe it is the beſt po- 
licy—in ſhort, © places the value of a thing in | 
« as, much money as "Twill bring.“ I ſhould 
watch the conduct of ſuch men more narrowly 
than that of the Nobles. Indeed, the hiſtory of 
Parliament will ſhow that the Gentry have not 
been the moſt venal part of the Houſe. The 
Illumination which now dazzles the world aims 
directly at multiplying the number of venal mem- 
bers, by filling the ſenates of Europe with men 
who may be bought at a low price. Miniſterial 
corruption is the fruit of Liberty, and freedom 
dawned in this nation in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
when her miniſter bribed Wentworth.—A wiſe 
and Tree Legiſlation will endeavour to make this 
| MM 4 48 
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as expenſive and troubleſome as poſſible, and 
therefore will neither admit univerſal ſuffrage nor 
a very extenſive eligibility, Theſe two circum- 
ſtances, beſides opening a wider door to cortup- 
tion, tend to deſtroy the very intention of all 
civil conſtitutions. The great object in them is, 


to make a great number of people happy. Some 


men place their chief enjoyment in meaſuring 
their ſtrength with others, and love to be conti- 
nually employed in canvaſſing, intriguing, and 
carrying on ſome little pieces of a ſort of public 
buſineſs; to ſuch men univerſal ſuffrage and eli- 
gibility would be paradiſe—but it is to be hoped 
that the number of ſuch is not very great: for 
this occupation muſt be accompanied by much 
diſquiet among their neighbours, much diſſen- 
fion, and mutual offence and ill-will—and the 
peaceable, the indolent, the ſtudious, and the half 
of the nation, the women, will be great ſufferers 


by all this. In a nation poſſeſſing many of the 


comforts and pleaſures of life, the happieſt go- 
yernment is that which will leave the greateſt 
number poſſible totally unoccupied with national 
affairs, and at full liberty to enjoy all their do- 


meſtic and focial pleaſures, and to do this with 


ſecurity and permanency. Great limitations in 
the right of electing ſeems therefore a circum- 
ſtance neceflary for this purpoſe ; and limitations 
are equally neceſſary on the eligibility. When 

| £4 ten the 
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the offices of power and emolument are open to 
all, the ſcramble becomes univerſal, and 'the 
nation is never at peace. The road. to a ſeat in 
Parliament ſhould be acceſſible to all; but it 
ſhould be long, ſo that many things, which all 
may in time obtain, ſhall be requiſite for qualifying 


the candidate, The road ſhould alſo be ſuch that 


all ſhould be induced to walk in it, in the pro- 
ſecution of their ordinary buſineſs ; and their ad- 
miſſion into public offices ſhould depend on the 
progreſs which they have made in the advance- 
ment of their own fortunes. Such regulations 
would, I think, give the greateſt chance of filling 
the offices with perſons fitteſt for them, by their 
talents, their experience, and their habits of think- 


ing. Theſe habits, and the views of life which a 


man forms in conſequence of his ſituation, are of 
the utmoſt importance, 


After all theſe obſervations, I muſt ſtill recur 
to a poſition which I have repeated more than 
once, namely, that our Conſtitution, which nearly 
embraces all theſe circumſtances, has attained its 
preſent excellence chiefly in conſequence of the 
innate worth of the Britiſh character. About the 
time of the Conqueſt, our Conſtitution hardly 
differed from that of France. But the claſhing 


of intereſts between the different Orders of the 


ſubjects, was not fo rancorous and obſtinate— 
theſe Orders melted more eaſily together the 


purity 
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purity of the principle of Repreſentation iu in the 
States was leſs attended to ; and while the French 
Peers gradually left off minding any buſineſs but 
their, own, and left the High Court of Judicature 
to the Lawyers, and the King to his Cabinet 
Council, the Peers of Great Britain, overlooking 
their own leſs important diſtinctions, attended 
more to the State, became a permanent Council 
to the Sovereign in the adminiſtration and legiſ- 
lation; and, with a patriotiſm and a patience that 
are unknown to the other Grandees of Europe, 
continued to hear and to judge in all queſtions of 
juſtice and property between the inferior citizens 
of the State. Britiſh Liberty is the highly-prized 
fruit of all this worthy conduct, and moſt people 
aſcribe it to the ſuperior ſpirit and indepen- 
dence of the national character. It ſtrikes me, 
however, as more ſurely indicating ſuperior 
virtue, and more Judicious patriotiſm ; and 
our happy Conſtitution is not more juſtly en- 
titled to the admiration and reſpect that is paid 


to it by all Europe, than to the affectionate 


and grateful attachment of every true hearted 
Briton. | 

Since the een of this i 1 hate 
ſeen a very remarkable work indeed, on the ſame 
ſubject, Memoires pour ſer vir @ Þ Hiſtoire du Ja- 
cobiniſme, par M. P Abbe Barruel, This author 


confirms all that I have ſaid « of. the Enlighteners, 


3:77 LE whom 
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whom he very aptly calls Philoſophifts ; and of the 
abuſes of Free Maſonry in France. He ſhows, 


unqueſtionably, that a formal and ſyſtematic 
conſpiracy againſt Religion was formed and 
zealouſly proſecuted by Voltaire; d'Alembert, 
and Diderot, aſſiſted by Frederic II. King of 
Pruſſia; and I ſee that their principles and their 


manner of procedure have been the ſame with 


thoſe of the German atheiſts and anarchiſts. 
Like them they hired an Army of Writers; they 
induſtriouſly puſhed their writings into every 


houſe and every cottage. Thoſe writings were. 


equally calculated for inflaming the ſenſual appe- 
tires of men, and for perverting their judgments. 
They endeavoured to get the command of the 
Schools, particularly thoſe for the lower claſſes; 
and they erected and managed a prodigious 
number of Circulating Libraries and Reading 
Societies. M. Barruel ſays, that this gang of 
public corrupters have held their meetings for 
many years in the Hotel  Holbach at Paris, and 


that Voltaire was their honorary Preſident. The 


moſt eminent members were 4" Alembert, Diderot, 
Condorcet, La Harpe, Turgot, Lamoignon, They 


took the name of QEconomisTs, and affected to 


be continually occupied with plans for improving 
Commerce, ManufaCtures, Agriculture, Finance, 
&c. and publiſhed'from time to time reſpectable 
| performances on thoſe - ſubjects. But their 
darling 
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darling project was to deſtroy Chriſtiahity and 
all Religion, and to bring about a total change of 


Government. They employed writers to com- 
poſe corrupting and impious books—theſe were 


reviſed by the Society, and corrected till they 


fuited their purpoſe. A number were printed in 
a handſome manner, to defray the expence ; and 
then a much greater number were printed in the 
cheapeſt form poſſible, and given for nothing, or 
at very low prices, to hawkers and pedlars, with 
injunctions to diſtribute them ſecretly through the 


cities and villages. They even hired perſons to 


read them to conventicles of thoſe who had not 


learned to read“. (See vol. i. 343—355.) 


The author makes an obfervation which is as juſt as it 
is agreeable. This atrocious gang ſolicited, with the moſt 
anxious aſſiduity, the participation and patronage of the great 


ones of the world, and boaſt of ſeveral very exalted names; 


Frederic II. of Pruſſia, whom they call the Solomon of the 
North, Catharine IT. Guſtavus King of Sweden, the King of 
Denmark, &c. &c. But in the whole ſeries of their cor- 
reſpondence there is not the leaſt trace of any encourage- 
ment or any hopes from our excellent Sovereign George III, 
Peſpiſing the incenſe of ſuch wretches, and deteſting their 
ſcience, he has truly merited the title of Philoſopher, by 
having done more for the real Illumination of the World, by 
the promotion of true Science, than Louis XIV. with his 
penſioned Academicians, or than all the preſent Sovereigns of 
Europe united ; and has uniformly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his regard for true Religion, and every thing that is venerable 
and ſacred. This omiffion is above all praiſe ! - 
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I am particularly ſtruck by a poſition of Abbe | 


Barruel, . That Irreligion and unqualified Liberty 
ce and Equality are the genuine and original Secrets 
« of Free Maſonry, and the ultimatum of a u. 
« lar progreſs through all its degrees. 
M. Barruel obſerves, that the chief objefts of 
Free Maſonry are, 1. To erect temples to vir- 
tue, and dungeons for vice. 2. To revenge the 
death of the Grand Maſter, the architect of the 


firſt temple. 3. To ſee the light, and recoyer - 


the loſt Maſter-word. Free Maſonry; is coë val 
with the world; therefore natural religion is that 
of Free Maſonry. The light is to free men 
from the darkneſs in which the profane are im- 
merſed—and all but Free Maſons are profane 
therefore the religion and morality of Chriſtians 
is darkneſs and error. The Maſonic Temple 
extends from Eaſt to Weſt, and from South to 
North, that is, includes the whole World; there- 
fore the errors of Paganiſm are aſſociated with 
happineſs, and Chriſtianity is excluded by its in- 
tolerance. He points out a moſt extenſive and 
ſtriking reſemblance between the traditians, ce- 
remonies, and hieroglyphics of Maſonry, and 
what is recorded of the Manicheans and their 
chief; and ſays that Hiram is Manes, and that the 
robbery of the Maſter-word is borrowed from a 


Rabbinical ſtory of C—— having by ae- 


cident ſcen the Tetragramma in the Sanctuary. 
(Hitt, 
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(Hift. du Jacobiniſme, vol. ii. 38 1.) F rom ſuch eir- 


cumſtances, of which a great number are brought 
forward, M. Barruel infers, that the eſtabliſn- 
ment of natural religion, tainted with the abo- 
minable tenets of the OY is one of the 


great objects. 
M. Barruel thinks, that the EO ** 


of Libertyand Equality, and the enmity to royalty 


and all diſtinctions vf rank, is equally manifeſt in 


the ceremonies of the Maſter's degree, but more 
particularly in that of the Ela employed to 
avenge the death of Hiram. He becomes a pa- 
triarchal prieſt, after the Order of Melchiſedec, 
uniting in his own pe _ NATE of au- 
3 : 

The fame point is maintained in a bob which 
T have lately procured from Vienna, called The 
' Two Sifters, Paris and Vienna, or à newly-tif- 
covered Syſtem of Free Maſonry and Reuolntion. 
It conſiſts of extracts from a voluminous journal 
diſtributed among the brethren only, being ſe- 
| 'cretly printed in the houſe of Brother Blumauer 
(cenſor of publications I). It is a pitiful work 
when compared with M. Barruel's e and 
intereſting performante. 

1 muſt confeſs, that ſince I Nabe read this 
work, I ſhall with difficulty efface the impreſſion. 
But it never ſtruck me before, nor did I ever 
hear any but Illuminated Brethren aſſert it, with- 
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out at the ſame time ſaying that it was a 1 


or, in their opinion, an improvement, on the 
primitive Britiſh Maſonry. Nicholai alone fays, 


that zoleration was the object, in Britain, after me | 


Revolution, as royali/m had been before it. 

When a perſon has once got the notion that 
unqualified Equality and Liberty are the” ſecter 
aſpirations of Free Maſonry, he will find it vety 
difficult to hinder himſelf from thinking that this 
is at leaſt the dogma which pervades all the higher 
degrees which have been added by the Brethren 
on the Continent to the ſimple and innocent doc- 
trines imported thither from Britain. The follow 
ing ſhort account of the Chevalier de Epe ur 
fourth degree of the Magon OS is, I think, 
a a plain proof of it. — 

The reception of the Chevaler Magen 1 
twofold, firſt as a Knight, and then as a Maſon. 
The ſcene of the firſt admiſſion is the Court of 
Cyrus at Babylon; that of the ſecond adniifion' 
is the Temple which Ezra is rebuilding at Ferus 
ſalem. The candidate is one of the captive 
Jews. They had been carried away from the 
temple and the worſhip of the one true God by 
one of Cyrus's anceſtors, who would alſo” force 
them to ere& a temple to - ſuperſtitious poly- 
theiſm;and- they were loaded with chains, the 
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it ſeems, * deteſted, viz. that of a delta or. 
triangle. 

Cyrus Lon * Grand S vith all the 
different high officers of State, (which forms the 
firſt lodge,) and informs his courtiers, that he had 
had a dreadful and warning viſion. | He faw a 
lion ready to ſpring upon him—looking up, he 


ſaw the great light of Maſonry, and in the midft 
of the light there was a ſcroll, telling him that if 
be did not immediately give liberty to the cap- 


tive worſhippers of the true God, the crown 
ſhould paſs from his head and his family to 
ſtrangers. He obſerved that this light filled a 
throne, which no perſons but the Free Maſons 
durſt approach; and he ſaw that the tyrants, his 
anceſtors, in chains, were the ſteps and the foot - 
ſtool of this throne, and that no perſon could come 
near it, but by ſetting his feet on their heads. 
This he could not reſolve to do, but awoke in 
horror, and ſays that he had convoked his Council 
to take their advice whether he ſhould obey the 
dictates of this glorious light. Having obtained 


the approbation of his Council, the candidate is 


called in. He ſays that his name is Zerobabel, 
that he is of the Houſe of David, a lineal deſcend- 
ant of thoſe who had erected the temple. to the 
Great Architect of the Univerſe. By condition 
therefore he is a Free Maſon, the firſt among his 
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equals—but, to his diſgrace, he is a ſlave, and 
had met with the moſt humiliating inſults from 
the great ones of the eourt in his attempts to 


approach the ſovereign. He is aſked what it is 


that he is now come to ſolicit ?-He anſwers, 
liberty for himſelf and his equals, with permiſſion 
to return. to his native country, and to rebuild 
the temple of his God. Cyrus conſiders this as 
the beginning of the accompliſhment of the vi- 
fion—and tells Zerobabel that he had a great re- 
verence for the Great Architect of the Univerſe, 
and was extremely deſirous of being inſtructed 
in his laws and doctrines; and that he would grant 
the young prince his requeſt, on the condition 
that he might be initiated in the Maſonic Myſte· 
ries which contained thoſe doctrines which he 
wiſhed to learn. He therefore required Zero- 
babel to explain to him the virtues of thoſe ſacred 
relics of the temple of Jeruſalem, which his an- 
ceſtors had brought to the court of Babylon, and 
which were now lying before him in the council 
chamber. He then points to the ſquare, the 
compaſſes, the plummet, the level, and all the 
other Maſonic jewels, which are lying in diforder 
and broken into pieces on the floor, Zerobabel 
tells Cyrus, that he will die rather than forego 


his privilege of treating thoſe with whom he 
tranſacted affairs on the footing of perfect Equal- 
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ty. He could talk of thoſe ſubjects only with 


Brethren; that Cyrus was in a condition which 


made .all communication abſolutely - impoſſible. 
He was an emperor, ſurrounded with officers of 
ſtate, approached only with the moſt ſervile ſub- 
miſſion, veſted with uncontrolled power, exacting 
implicit obedience, and unable to underſtand or 
to bear the only language in which he could ad- 
dreſs him that therefore his initiation into their 
Myſteries was impoſſible in any other way but 
diveſting himſelf of thoſe profane attributes, 
and approaching the ſacred light by the ſteps of 
the throne, with the myſtical ſteps of Free Ma- 
ſonry. The thought of giving up his imperial 
ſtate, and of treading on the heads of his anceſ- 
tors, mage Cyrus ſhudder : but the denunciation 
of wrath, ſhould he refuſe the requeſt of Zeroba- 
bel, made him comply with his demand, without 
inſiſting on initiation. He grants the requeſt, as 
a reward for his manly courage, and gives him a 
ſword, and creates him a Knight. He alſo gives 
him ſeveral ornaments as marks of his favour, by 
which he (Zerobabel) ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, 
He alſo declares all his countrymen free, and 
gives them permiſſion to return to their own 


land, and to rebuild their temple. And, in teſti- 


mony of his reſpect for the Great Architect of 


the Univerſe, he gives to Zerobabel all the 


myſterious 
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myſterious ornaments which his anceſtors had 
brought away, with all the treaſures which they 
had plundered. 


Zerobabel and his 8 Brethren ſet 


out on their march, and are treated with great re- 


ſpect by the people through whoſe lands they paſs, 


in proportion to their ranks, as theſe were indi- 


cated by their various ornaments. After traverſ- 
ing the Aſſyrian dominions, they come to a river 
which ſeparates them from Judea. The domi- 
nions of Cyrus are called the Enſlaved Country 
(Terre aſſervie), and Judea is called the Eman- 
cipated Land (Terre affranchie). There is a 
bridge over the river, and on the Aſſyrian 
gate are the letters L. D. P. Theſe are ſaid 
to be (entre autres) the initials of“ LIBER TE 
© DU PASSAGE,” Which is ſaid to be the paſſ- 
word. The returning Jews are oppoſed in their 
endeavours to paſs by this bridge, and are obliged 
to fight a bloody battle, in which they are victo- 
rious, and many heads and limbs of the enemy 
are ſeen floating down the ſtream. But in the 
conflict they are very roughly handled, and loſe 
all the rich garments, aprons edged with green, 
Jewels, and many ornaments beſtowed on them by 
Cyrus for diſtinguiſhing their various ranks, andthe 
court honours which he had conferred on them. 
They march on however joyfully, having left 
their chains on the banks of the river, and arrive 
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at Jeruſalem, with nothing but their working 


| Jackets, but having, every man, his ſword in his 


hand. | 
The ſecond part therefore of the ceremony ot 
admiſſion relates to this hiſtory. The Perfect 


| Maſons, the Knights of the Sword, are aſſembled 


in their Lodge, or in the Temple. Zerobabel 
knocks at the door—and being queſtioned by the 
Brother on guard, begs him to inform the Bre- 


then within, that he has eſcaped from ſlavery, 


and ſeeks an aſylum among them. This is re- 


ported to the Grand Maſter, who anſwers, 


« that no ſlave ſhall enter there, nor profane the 
« facred air of Free Maſons—That perhaps the 
ce ſtranger is a traitor and a ſpy.” The Warden 
is ordered to examine him. This being done, 
the Warden informsthe thrice-powerful Chevalier 
that the ſtranger is Zerobabel, of the houſe of 
David, deſcendant of thoſe who built the Temple, 
the firſt among his equals, and duly approved as 
a perfect Free Maſon, and worthy of being ad- 
mitted; and he adds, that the ſtranger has eſcaped 


from flavery, and brought along with him many 


thouſands of his Brethren, with the ancient trea- 
ſures of the Temple, and news of the higheſt im- 


portance. 


He is admitted, and queſtioned ; and he gives 
a ſhort account of the whole ſtory of his petition 
to Cyrus, of the viſion, of the reſolution: formed 
5 | by 


by Cyrus in conſequence of it; of the diftinguiſhe | 
ed honours which they had received, and the 
preſents and privileges which had been beſtowed- 
on them; of their march—their battle at the 
bridge, the loſs of all their marks of 2 0 
their happy arrival in Jeruſalem. | 
The thrice-powerful Chevalier, or head of hs - 
Lodge, takes occaſion to inſtruct young Zeroba-! 
bel reſpecting the very important circumſtances 
of his narration—reminds him of the humiliating: | 
ſteps he was forced to take in order to obtain an ö 
audience of Cyrus. He obſerves that it was ar- | 
rogance in the extreme in Cyrus to pteſume to | 
give Zerobabel and his Brethren thoſ& aprons | 
edged with green, and thoſe ribands and jewels | 
and ſtill: more ſo to imagine that in ſo doing he 
was conferring honours on them—for Cyrus was 
a a deſpot; and all thoſe things, received from hint 
as favours, were marks of ſubje&ion ; that the 
wearing them was acknowledging themſelves to 
be ſubjects, that is, ſlaves of an Aſſyrian and idol- 
atrous monarch; who adored vain idols, and was 
ignorant of the true doctrines of Free Maſonry; 
and of the nature of the - worſhip paid to the 
Great Architect; that they had allowed them- 
ſelves to be faſcinated by thoſe gaudy trappings 
of live ried ſlaves, and were ſmitten with the love 


on diſtinctions and unlawful power things in 
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direct oppoſition to the facred Equality of Ma- 
ſons, worſhippers of the Great Architect, and 
degrading to thoſe who are free. He then feli- 
citated them on their victory over thoſe who, ac- 
cuſtomed to chains, would have kept them in 
ſlavery; and reminded them that they did not 
prevail till they were diſincumbered of all thoſe 
profane baubles of diſtinction, and reduced to the 
pure ſtate of Equality that they had at one and 
the ſame time conquered their enemies and their 
paſſions, and had become free only when they 
became equal. He then ſays that he rejoĩced to 
learn, that Cyrus, though a Prince, had ſome 
notion of juſtice, and had given liberty to their 
captive Brethren; that in acknowledgment of 
this virtue in the heart of a profane Sovereign, 
it. ſhould be permitted to wear the apron edged 
with green in the ceremonial of preparation for 
the rank of Chevalier de I'Epee, although this is 
a profane colour, and is not acknowledged by 
a perfect Maſon. That the only colour of the 
perfect or Scotch Maſonry is red, which Zero- 
babel muſt never change after he has attained the 
deſired honours—in conſideration of his gallant 
behaviour he is now worthy of receiving it. 
This is conferred by putting a trowel into; his 
hand. He is informed that all the Brethren aſ- 
ſemþled for the re- building of the Temple muſt 
960 be 
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be Knights Soldiers and work with the trowel 


in one hand and the ſword in the other - becauſe 
they are working in the midſt of enemies, Who 
are every moment ready to attack them, and re- 
duce them again to ſervitude. The cloth: is now. 
removed which covered the hieroglyphics on the 
floor, and the Maſter bids Zerobabel remark, 
that the Temple which they are now building 
has all the magnificence of the old one, (that is, 
that man returns from polytheiſm, and from the 
triangular chains of ſuperſticion to the worſhip of 
the One God.) He then points out, in order, 
the Maſonic hieroglyphics, beginning with the 
pinch, or iron crow or lever, with which great 


ſtones ate moved from their places; and he ſays, 


that this is the force of human reaſon, which 
alone is able to remove the moſt antient and 
ponderous monuments of ſuperſtition, and to un- 
dermine and overturn the dungeons of oppreſſion. 
After much declamation about the level, indi- 
cating the Equality of the Brethren, and explain- 
ing, in Weiſhaupt's manner, the myſtery of the 
ſplit and the rough ſtone, and the victory of rea- 
ſon, and union over the obſtacles ariſing from 
civil diſtinctions —he reminds Zerobabel that, 
notwithſtanding all the favours of Cyrus, he had 
not regained his liberty but by dint of his own 
noel and that a Magon Chevalier was in a ſtate 
” NN 4 of 
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of continual warfare with the oppreffors of the 
earth and the enemies of Equality, the unalien- 
able right of man; and that, moreover, he had 
not come off conqueror till he had conquered his 
own vain-glory, and conſented to the diſembar- 
raſſing himſelf of all the gaudy trappings of ſer- 
vile ſubjection with which the arrogance of Cyrus 
had tickled his fancy—in the ſtruggle for liberty 
he had thrown them all away, as things of no 
moment in compariſon therewith—But he had 
preſerved all that was valuable in man——his own 
talents as a Maſon— he had his trowel put into 
his hand - could now be of uſe to mankind; and 
could now defend himſelf: henceforward he is 


a man, one among his equals— free, independent 
and uſeful, &c. &c. 


The word is Liberty Equality. 
The paſs- word is L. D. P. Libertẽ du Peuple. 
I ſee in the Abbe Barrucl's ſecond volume, 


page 184, a moſt remarkable paſſage of an Ad- 
dreſs to the Parliament of Paris, Aug. 18, 1770, 


by the Preſident Seguier, one of the moſt emi- 
nent men that ever preſided in that court. He 
there gives an account of a ſecret ſociety eſta- 


bliſhed among them, who took for their paſs- word 


Libertẽ de penſer, who profeſſed themſelves Phi- 


loſophers and CEconomiſtes, and, under the pre- 
text of 3 the people, were buſily em- 


* 
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ployed in rooting out religion, in corrupting all 
our notions of civil union, and who would over- 
turn every government. My copy of the Che- 
valerie de PEp&e was written this very year. 

I have already ſaid ſomething of the Chevalerie 
du Soleil, in page 36, ſhewing that it is aimed at 
the Eſtabliſhed Religions of Europe. There are 
. ſome ſcraps of a Clef Philoſophique, explaining 
the hieroglyphics of this degree; and giving ſome 
account of the initiation of the Clairvoyens and 
of the Extaſics. But theſe are in torn fragments, 
ſo that I cannot make them very intelligible, -I 
ſee that moſt of the hieroglyphics are thoſe of 
the Roſycrucians, relating to alchemy, or the 
grand work of tranſmutation. But I think that 
I perceive the general draft of the whole: it is 
to inculcate a ſyſtem of Materialiſm on chemical 
principles, in the ſame way as Robinet and Di- 
derot have endeavoured to found it on mechani- 
cal principles. The candidate Clairvoyant enters 
the Lodge by a door, where there is a figure 
which is ſymbolical of dy He makes a myf. 
tical journey round part of the Lodge, giving his 
right and his left hand altetnately to ſome of the 
Brethren. In a corner he becomes connected 
with a Brother, who is diſtinguiſhed by a jewel 
which is faid to repreſent /ife or breath (ſpi- 
ritus). This Brother accompanies him to the 


oppoſite 
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oppoſite corner, where they are joined by a third, 


having a jewel expreſſing mind, intelligence. 


They now make a trio, and, after a few more 


myſtical movements, they are before the throne, 


the bandage is ſuddenly taken off the eyes of 


the candidate, and he is made to ſink down in 
extaſy overpowered by a Blaze of light.' He is 
now the Extafte—the Philoſophe Inconnu, png at 
the ſummit of Free: Maſonry, _ | 


It ſtrikes me that all this is a dramatic repre- 
ſentation of the production of an intelligent liv- 
ing creature by chemiſtry. The candidate ſeems 
to be a particle of matter. This undergoes various 
ſtates of combination during the myſtical journey, 
with other particles, by the agency of elective at- 
trations. It unites with the principle of life, and 
then with the principle of intelligence, and, after 
performing the functions of a living and intclli- 
gent creature, it coaleſces,. at death, with the 
light, that is, with the Supreme Mind. 
Abſurd and impious as this may A 

a a Britiſh Reader, he will find the principle 
gravely maintained by de la Metherie in ſome of 
his pre faces to the volumes of the; Journal de 
Phyſique, There he congratulates his countty- 
men on the rapid progreſs of philoſophy i in Re- 
publican France, and ventures to promile 1 that i in 


a, year or two they will have diſcovered that par- 
* *eicular 
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ticular mode of cryſtallization which nn 


G—, Horrible! _. 

I think that the Abbe dre account t of 
this matter ſuggeſts a pleaſing reflection. All 
the Brethren on the Continent agree in ſaying, 
that Free Maſonry was imported from Great 
Britain about the beginning of this century, 
and this in the form of a Myſtical Society. It 
has been aſſiduouſly cultivated in Britain ever 
ſince that time, and I believe that the Fraternity, 
is more numerous here, in proportion to the 
population of the country, than in any other 
Kingdom; yet in Britain the Brethren have, 
never ſuſpected that its principles were ſeditious 
or atheiſtical. While the Free Maſonry of the 
Continent was tricked up with all the frippery 
of ſtars and ribands, or was perverted to the 
moſt. profligate and impious purpoſes, and the 
Lodges became ſeminaries of Foppery, of Sedi- 
tion, and Impiety, it has retained in Britain its 
original form, ſimple and unadorned, and the 
Lodges have remained the ſcenes of innocent 
merriment, or meetings of Charity and Bene- 
ficence. As the good fenſe and ſound, judg- 
ments of Britons have preſerved. them from the 
abſurd follies'of Tranſmutation, of Ghoſt- raiſing, 
and of Magic, ſo their honeſt, hearts and their 
innate good diſpoſitions have made them deteſt 
5 | 3 
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and reject the mad projects and impious doctrines 
ot N N en and Atheiſts. 


0 fertunater nimium, ua þ ft ions 22 
_ Anglicolas 1 . 


1 kave more andes WN ever in the ſen- 
timent which I expreſſed in p. 488, as an en- 
couragement for our moral inſtructors; and with 
greater earneſtneſs do I call on them to reſcue 
from corruption and ny Bn ruin 4 nation ” 
highly deſerving of their care. 

NI. Barruel, in the eighteenth chapter of his 
work, has ſuggeſted ſome reflections, which highly 
merit attention, and greatly tend to efface the 
impreſſion which is naturally made on the minds 
of the unthinking and precipitant, when they 
obferve ſuch a liſt of authors, whom, they have 
been accuſtomed to admire, all leagued againft 
Religion. 1 think however that nothing can 
more effectually remove it, than what I have 
already ſhewn' of the vile and diſgraceful tricks 
which theſe ſophiſts have been guilty of to ſup- 
| port their cauſe. - The cauſe of this numerous 
aſſociation is diſtinctly ſeen in their very proce- 
dure. The very firſt ſtep in their progreſs is de- 
pravation of manners. In this they have laboured 
with as much earneſtneſs as either Spartacus, or 


Minos, or Bahrdt. It was a treat to me to learn 
ban that 
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that La Cloſe's abominable book Les Liaiſons 
Dangereuſes, was not merely pandering for his 
patron Orleans, bur alſo working for his maſters 
at the Hotel d'Holbach. Nothing gives ſuch 
certain bread to thoſe authors, in the beginning 
of their career, as immoral and impure writings:—= 
and with ſuch did even their chief ſet out, and 
fill his pockets; witneſs his Pucelle q Orleans; 
and even after they became the /ages of France, 
they continued, either from coarſe taſte or from 
ſerious principle, for the diabolical purpoſe of 
inflaming the paſſions of others, to interlard their 
graveſt performances with impure thoughts and 
ſentiments. Nay, the ſecret of the Hotel d'Hol- 
bach ſhows us that, for any thing we know to 
the contrary, the vileſt productions of their 
preſs may have been the compoſitions of the 
octogenary Voltaire, of the ſly d'Alembert, or of 
the author of the Pere de Famille. What a pity 
it is that the Decline of the Roman Empire was 
not all written in England, and that its learned 
and elegant author, by going into their ſociety, 
has allowed himſelf to be drawn into this . 
and degrading vortex ! 

I ſhould ſcarcely aſk for more to diſouſt me 
with the philoſophy of theſe ſages, and to make 
me diftruſt all their pretenſions to knowledge. 
The meannefs of the conduct ſuited the original 

poverty 


the name of philoſophers, we muſt be careful to 
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poverty of the whole of them; but its con - 


tinuance ſtrips them of all claims to the name of 


Philoſophers. Their pretended wiſdom is only 
gunning,—and we mult acknowledge that their 
conduct was clever: for this mean of corruption, 


cConcealed or embelliſhed by their talents for 


ſentimental ſlang, (I can give it no better name,) 
made their converſation and their writings moſt 
acceptable to their noble patrons.— Now it is 


that Religion, of neceſſity, comes on the field; 


for Religion tells us, that theſe are mean plea- 
ſures for creatures born to our proſpects; and 


Chriſtianity tells us, that they are groſs tranſ- 


greſſions of the only juſt morality. The progreſs 
of the pupil will now be rapid ; for he will liſten 
with willing ears to leſſons which flatter his 
paſſions. Yet Voltaire thinks it neceſſary to en- 
liven the leſſons by a little of the /alai/on, quelques 
bons mots a-propos auprès des femmes, which he 


recommends to d'Alembert, who, it ſeems, was 


deficient in this kind of ſmall talk. 
Surely all this is very unlike to wiſdom ; and 
when we ſee that it is a part of a plan, and this an 


obvious one, it ſhould greatly leſſen our wonder 


at the number of theſe admired infidels. If we 
would now proceed to examine their pretenſions 
to ſcience, on which they found their claim to 


take 
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take the word in a ſenſe that is unequivocal.” Its 


true meaning is by no means what is commonly 
aſſigned to it, a lover of knowledge. It is a 


lover of wiſdom ; and philoſophy profeſſes to 
teach us what are the conſtituents of human fe- 
licity, and what are the means of attaining it; 
what are our duties, and the general rules for 
our conduct. The ſtoics were philoſophers, 
The Chriſtians are alſo philoſophers. The Epi- 
cureans and the Sophiſts of France would alſo be 
called philoſophers. I have put in my objection 
to this claim already, and need not repeat my 
reaſons for ſaying that their doctrines are not 


dictates of wiſdom. I ſhall only add, that their 
own conduct ſhows plainly that their principles 


had no effect on themſelves, becauſe we 'ſee, 
from the ſeries of correſpondence which M. 
Barruel has laid before us, that they do not 
ſcruple to practiſe villanous and | hypocritical 
tricks, which never fail to diſgrace a man, and 
are totally irreconcilable with our © notions 
of human dignity, Voltaire patiently took a 
caning from an officer at Frankfort, for having 
wittily told lies of his ſcholar Frederic, and his 
wiſdom told him that his honour was cleared by 


offering to meet the Major, each of them pro- 


vided with an injection ſyringe. This was thought 
ſublime wit at Ferney. I do not ſuppoſe that 
| I4 | the 
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the ſlave Epictetus, or the ſoldier Digby, would 
have ended the affair in this manner. Many of 

the deeds of wiſdom of the club d'Holbach were 

more degrading than even this; and I am con- 

fident that the whole of this phalanx of ſages 

were conſcious that they were treated by their 

patrons and pupils as Voltaire was treated by 

| the Solomon of the North, and that-their notions 

| : of the vraie ſageſſe were allo the ſame with his, 

He gives this account of it in his letter to his 

niece: Le Roi lui avoit repondu; j aurai 

SJ 3 e beſon de Voltaire un an tout au plus—On 
4 preſſe Forange, et on jette l' corce.“ Je me 

x | « ſuis fait repeter ces douces paroles (How 

poor Voltaire would grin !)—* Je vois bien 

ic qu'on a preſſe Vorange—1l faut penſer à ſauver 

« ecorce.“ F 

| But, as things ſtand at preſent, -philoſopher 

| means a man of ſcience, and in this ſenſe of the 

| word our ſages claim great reſpect. No claim 

| can be worſe founded, It is amuſing to oblerve 

1 the earneſtneſs with which they recommend the 

i ſtudy of natural hiſtory. One does not readily 

ſee. the connection of this with their oſtenſible 

1 object, the happineſs of man. A peruſal of Vol- 
F | taire's letters betrays the ſecret. Many years 
i ago he heard that ſome obſervations on the 

| formation of ſtrata, and the foſſils found in them, 

| were 


— 
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were incompatible with the age which the Moſaic 
hiſtory ſeems to aſſign to this globe. He men- 
tions this with great exultation in ſome of his 
early letters; and, from that time forward, never 
ceaſes to enjoin his colleagues to preſs the ſtudy 
of natural hiſtory and coſmogony, and carefully 
to bring forward every fact which was hoſtile 
to the Moſaic accounts. It became a ſerious 
part of the exerciſes of their wealthy pupils, and 
their perplexing diſcoveries were moſt oſtenta- 
tiouſly diſplayed. M. de Luc, a very eminent 
naturaliſt, has ſhown, in a letter to the Chevalier 
Dr. Zimmerman, (publiſhed, I think, about the 
year 1790,) how very ſcanty the knowledge of 
theſe obſervers has been, and how precipitate 
have been their concluſions. For my own part, 
I think the affair is of little conſequence. Moſes 
writes the - hiſtory, not of this globe, but of the 

race of Adam.—(See Note M.) | 
The ſcience of theſe philoſophers is not re- 
markable in other branches, if we except M. 
d'Alembert's mathematics“. Yet the impoſing 
confidence of Voltaire was ſuch, that he paſſes 
= WP 


* Never was there any thing more contemptible than 
the phy ſical and mechanical poſitions in Diderot's great 
work, the Syſteme de la Nature. (Barruel affirms, that he 
was the author, and got 100 piſtoles for the copy, from the 
perſon who related the ſtory to him.) I had long ago found 
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| for a perſon fully informed, and he pronounces 


on every ſubject with ſo much authority, with 
ſuch a foree of expreſſion, and generally with ſo 
much wit or pleaſantry, that his hearers and read- 
ers are faſeinated, and ſoon convinced of what 
they wiſn to be true. 

It is not by the wiſdom nor by the profound 
knowledge which theſe writers diſplay, that they 
have acquired celebrity, a fame which has been 
ſo pernicious: it is by fine writing, by works ad- 
dreſſed to the imagination and to the affections, 


by excellent dramas, by affecting moral eſſays, 


full of expreſſions of the greateſt reſpect for vir- 
tue, the moſt tender bene volence, and the higheſt 
ſentiments of honour and dignity.— By theſe 
means they faſcinate all readers; they gain the 
eſteem of the worthy, who imagine them ſin- 
cere, and their pernicious doctrines are thus 
ſpread abroad, and ſteal into the minds of the 
diſſolute, the licentious, and the unwary. 


* —— 


that Diderot had aſſiſted Robinet to make a book out of his 
Maſonic Oration, which I mentioned in page 41. Robinet 
truſted to Diderot's knowledge in natural philoſophy. But 
the Junto were aſhamed of the book De la Nature. Diderot 
ſeems to have, after this, read Dr. Hartley*s book, and has 
greatly refined on the crude ſyſtem of Robinet. But after all, 


the Syſteme de la Nature is contemptible, if it be conſidered as 


pretending to what is received as ſcience by a mechanical | x 


But 
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But Tam writing to Þeieonsy who are conſi- 
dered by our neighbours on the Continent as a 
nation of philoſophers to the countrymen of 
Bacon, of Locke, of Newton — who ate not to 
be wheedled like children, but muſt be reaſoned 
with as men. Voltaire, who decides without 
heſitation on the character of the moſt diſtant 
nations in the moſt remote antiquity, did not 
know us: he came among us, in the beginning 
of his career, with the higheſt expectations of our 
ſupport, and hoped to make his fortune by his 
Pucelle d'Orleans. It was rejected with diſdain 
but we publiſhed his Henriade for him: and, 
notwithſtanding his repeated diſappointments, of 
the ſame kind, he durſt not offend his country- 
men by ſlandering us, but joined in the profound 
reſpect paid by all to Britiſh ſcience, Our 
writers, whether on natural or moral ſcience, are 
ſtill regarded as ſtandard claſſics, and are ſtu- 
died with care. Lord Verulam is acknowledged 
by every man of ſcience to have given the firſt 
uſt deſcription of true philoſophy, pointed out 
its objects, and aſcertained its mode of proce- 
dure—And Newton 1s equally allowed to have 
evinced the propriety of the Baconian precepts 
by his unequalled ſucceſs, ſud Mathe facem 
preferente,—T he moſt celebrated philoſophers on 
the Continent are thoſe who have completed by 
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demonſtration the wonderful gueſſes of his pene- 
trating genius. Bailli, or Condorcet, (I forget 
which,) ſtruck with the inconceivable reaches of 
Newton's thoughts, 'breaks out, in the words of 
Lucretius, 


Te ſeguor, O magne gentis decus, ingue tuis nunc 

Fixa pedum pono preſſis veſtigia ſignis. 

Tu pater et rerum inventor, tu patria nobis 

Suppeditas precepta, tuiſque ex inclute chartis, 

Floriferis ut apes in ſaltibus omnia libant, ö 
Omnia nos itidem depaſcimur aurea dicta: 

Aurea, perpetud ſemper digniſſima vitd. 


After ſuch avowals of our capacity to inſtruct 
eurſelves, ſhall we ſtill fly to thoſe diſturbers of 
the world for our leſſons? No- Let us rally 
round ou? own ftandards—let us take the path 
pointed out by Bacon—let us follow the ſteps of 
Newton —and, to conclude, let us ſeriouſly 
conſider a moſt excellent advice by the higheſt 
authority : | 
e Beware of falſe prophets, who come to you 
ce in ſheep's cloathing, but inwardly they are 
e ravening wolves—BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL 
ce KNM . ] THEM—Do men gather grapes of 
* thorns, or figs of thiſtles ?” 


& The following additional Fact: and Obſervations 
were communicated by the Author. His continued 


ill health put it out of his power 10 inſert them 


properly in the body of the Meri but the Editors 
thought them too intereſting to be amitted. 


NOTE A. p. 112. 


Fs ERE is a remarkable paſſage in a letter from 


Schubart to a Grand Maſter: I know every ſtep that 
© has been taken in Free Maſonry for theſe twenty 
t years, and have paſſed through more than thirty 
« degrees -I know but one in which I am intereſted— 
tc none with which I am ſatisfied. As I have now an 
te opportunity of being much more ſerviceable to man- 
« kind,” (as a country gentleman, a pattern to his 
neighbours for his zeal and (kill in agriculture) “1 
* will invariably attach myſelf to my new duties. I 
« afſure you, my dear friend, that, after all, Chriſtianity 
e js the beſt Free Maſonry.” Is not this a valid teſti 
mony of the uſeleſs frivolity of the Fraternity ? 
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NOTE B. p. 121. 25 


Ta1s is the moſt artful, but the moſt pernicious 
part of Weiſhaupt's inſtitution. The unſuſpeCting youth 
is flattered by encomiums on his penetration and ſaga- 
city, but now and then he is kept in check by cor- 
rections on his judgments. This whets him ſtill more, 


and at laſts begets a vile prying treacherous ſpirit, 
which plumes itſelf on refinement, ſuppoſes intrigue 


where none is meant; till, at laſt, the pupil becomes 
an intriguer himſelf, and a vile ſpy on all around him. 
He forms his own character to ſuſpicion and trick, 
and becomes the very peſt of ſociety. This was ſtrictly 


copied i in all the municipal clubs in France — all were 


obliged to attend; otherwiſe they were accuſed of in- 
civiſm. The employment of the clubs was the diſ- 
cuſſion of all abſent characters. How oppoſe to all this 
the precept of Chriſtianity, l Judge not, that you be 
« not judged?” It is founded in an exact knowledge 
of human nature, and is a great preſervative of the peace 
and comfort of ſociety. The defire of penetrating into 


the hearts of others is ſeldom innocent, and the deſixe of 
knowing a man's Os that we, wy lead iy is 


Ha 
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NOTE C. b. 241. 


How beautifully this is illuſtrated by the kal moments 
of the unfortunate Louis XVI.! (See Bertrard's Me- 
moirs, vol. iii. p. 269.) He rejoiced when he learned that 
he was to be permitted to receive the Communion, and 
immediately falling on his knees he gave thanks to Al- 
1 God, He then began his confeſhon—but being 

832 99 already 


NOTES 


already exhauſted by the fatigues of tliat dreadful day, 
he took ſome ſupper, went to bed, and ſlept with the 
greateſt tranquillity. He drefled early in the morning, 


and received the Communion. with the moſt profound 


and ſedate devotion. Having ended his prayers, he 
| ſaid, , How happy am I in having retained my faith 
in Religion, In what a ſtate of mind ſhould I have 
te been at this moment, had not the favour of God 
7 preſerved to me this bleſſing. Yes, I ſhall ſhow them 
« that I do not fear death.” When on the ſcaffold he 
was fluttered when -the executioners began to tie his 
hands behind his back not expecting this indignity, 
he was about to reſent it with ſome, warmth, But 
Abbe Edgeworth {aid to him, 6 Sire, it was thus that 
« they treated the great , Martyr of your ſalyation, the 
6 fountain of your hopes.” This diſarmed him of all 
reſentment z and when the wretches pulled the cords 
with all their force, he juſt ſaid to them, You need 
% not pull the cord ſo hard.” — Gentle ſoul ! thy me- 
mory will ever be dear to all good men. 5 * 
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* NOTE o page YE 
2H E was of high birth x but Louis XVI. difliked "va 


becauſe he was an intriguing dealer in Kock, He gave 


him the- biſhopric with great reluctance. His intimacy 
with Mirabeau gave but a poor ſpecimen of his morals; 
and his being the only prelate who oppoſed the de- 
claring the Catholic Religion to be that of the Nation, 


we may judge of his own. He took the Civic oath, 


and conſecrated the-firſt Biſhop intriis, and for each of 
theſe ſervices he got 100,000 crowns. He was the 


great promoter of the Society called the Amis des Noirs, 
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and, after the Revolution, he ſaid that the publica- 
tions of this Society would be noticed all over Europe, 


and that the obſervations on it would diſcover what 
partiſans pure liberty would have in every country. 


NOTE E. p. 411. 


Tux Editor of the Journal generale de France, in 
No. 188, for March 28, 1797, ſays, that he converſed 
with a Swediſh gentleman in a public coffee-room, 
who juſtified the aſſaſſination on the French principles 
of democracy, and ſaid that it was by no means in 
revenge of a private injury. Another Journaliſt ſays 
that Ankerſtroem, when he parted from Condorcet, 
told him that he had forgotten the filly affair of the 
Opera Girl, but that he ſhould never forget that he was 
a man, nor the duty of a citizen. The Poliſh gentle- 
man mentioned already ſays, that notwithſtanding the 
firmneſs of Ankerſtroem in concealing his accomplices, 
ſufficient information was obtained that the plan ex- - 
tended much farther, and that it was alſo intended to 


murder Colonel Cedeſtroem of the Blue Guards, and 


all the French-gentlemen who had fled to Guſtavus for 
protection, and to carry their heads through the city 
on pikes, and by uproar and confuſion to excite the 
people to fury and bring about a Revolution. This 
part of the Syſtem and of the Conſpiracy had not 
been communicated to the diſcontented Nobles, and it 
was by the ſubſequent diſcovery of it that many of them 
became the friends of the young King. They had diſ- 


covered that after having brought about the change of 


the State by the King's death, the Order of Nobility 


was to be exterminated, and Democracy to be eſta- 


bliſhed. This was diſcloſed to the Count Armgſeldt, the 
great friend of Guſtavus III, He fled from Stockholm, 
knowing that the Regent was his enemy, and went to 
Naples—but he learned that the Illuminated Lodges 
there had engaged to get him returned by a ſhip, bound 
hand and foot, to, the Regent. He effected his eſcape 
from Naples. It is worthy of remark here, that in 
the Neapolitan Conſpiracy, which was carried on in the 
Maſon Lodges, the Queen was one of the firſt intended 
victims, notwithſtanding that it was ſhe who had pro- 
cured the toleratioa of Free Maſonry in that kingdom. 
But Coſmopolitiſm ſuperſedes gratitude, and every 
private virtue. 

The King ſaid, as ſoon as he was laid on a couch, 
& T ſhould like to know what Briſſot will ſay of my 
4 death in his Aſſembly,” — The fame Author ſays that, 
among other inſtructions given to a candidate for the 
high degrees in the Aſſociation, they are directed to. 
reſpect Aqua Toffana (a certain poiſon which is com- 
poſed at Naples, and ſaid to be well known over all 
Italy) as a method that is ſure, prompt, and neceſſary 
for purging the world of all who vilify ſacred Truth, 
or endeavour to keep her out of our reach. To what 
pitch of horror will the contagion.of mutual counte- 
nance and encouragement excite the minds of the un- 


principled ! 


NOTE F. p. 411. 


Tn ERE is a point that is much inſiſted on by the 


partiſans of the Revolution, viz. the Exemption from 


Taxes. This has been greatly exaggerated, and foreign- 


ers belieye the exaggerated accounts, becauſe they do 
not 
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not know the real ſtate of the matter. The Noblet 
were exempted from the zaille perſonelle which thoſe of 
the Tiers Etat paid. But they paid a tax of the fame 
kind under another name, Capitation. The only pecu- 
niary exemption granted to the Nobles was an exemp- 
tion from taxes of as much land as they ſhonld aQually 
| cultivate with two ploughs. This was granted chiefly 
for the encouragement of agriculture, -and to bring i it 
mto credit. 

M. Neckar declared to the Conſtituent Any 
that the ſo much reprobated exemptions in favour of 
the Nobles amounted only to. ſeven millions, (about 
320, ooo.) half of which was enjoyed by privileged 
Commoners, and that the reſt was nearly compenſated 
by the rates at which they were taxed in all law-deeds. 
'Thefe rates were proportioned to the ſums awarded by 
the- deed, and by the rank of the party. A Duke "un 
28 much as ſixty- four Commoners. | 


NOTE G. = 1 


' Daz. GIRTANNER (in his hiſtorical Accounts of 
the French Revolution, publiſhed at Berlin, in 13 vols, 
Byo. V. Y.) gives many inſtances of the operations of 
this pernicious Society. Its great object is to ſpread 
what they call a philoſophic Order, which may lead the 
opinions of men, The members muſt be perſons who 
are dogmatic Atheiſts, or partifans 'of the faſhionable 
philoſophy of France, or ambitious or diſcontented. 
The initiated bind themſclves, 1. To ſecrecy: - 2. To 
obſerve the conduct of their Brethren, and, on diſco- 
vering any treachery, or even great difference of ſenti- 


ment, they muſt report ſuch * and they muſt 
| be 


* 
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be got rid of by any means. 3+ To have no ſecrets from 
the Brethren. 4. On all occaſions of diſpute between 
Governors and the Governed, to defend the latter. 
5. To ſet <——— _— all NY Govern- 
ment. 7 
The Brethren are nk in two claſſes ; Con- 
tributors, Aſſumed. The firſt pay three Louis-d'ors 
yearly, and the rich pay fix. Their number in 1790 
exceeded 5000, They had a ſtock of more than 
$00;0004, ſterling, and in the courſe of that year it 
increafed: near one half. The Aſſumed Brethren 
amounted to 50, ooo, and were of all conditions. 
They have two ranks, Candidates and Initiated. Their 
whole doctrine reſts on theſe foundations; * Opinions, 
« and wants (S,; theſe are the motives of all 
cc human conduct. Create wants, give ſway to opi- 
ce nions, and you will ſhake the moſt firmly eſtabliſhed 
« ſyſtem in the world (true principles of Illuminatiſm). 
« None can deny (ſay they) that the oppreſſion under 
« which mankind groan is barbarous. Let philoſophy 
« rouſe the mind, and ſpread the outcry againſt the 
« oppreſſors. This being done, wait the favourable 
«© moment, when the minds of men are generally dif- 
« poſed to embrace this new ſyſtem Then preach it at 
cc once, over the whole of Europe. It will be in vain to 
« attempt it in any ſingle ſtate—it muſt be as the cry 
ce of human nature. If we meet with opponents, they 
% muſt be gained over by conviction—or by creating 
« wants.in their minds. If they on — 
&« Citizenſhip ——” | 
« Beware of precipitancy— wait fifty years rather | 
te than riſk a failure.“ 
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« The Propaganda did not ſucce:4. in Holland till 
they perſuaded the people that the commotions 
« would be general, and that they would be dragged 

into them at laſt, like other States Now the Society 

% draws prodigious contributions from Holland.“ 
I ſee that the exiſtence of this Society is denied by 

many of the firſt partiſans of the Revolution. But, 
beſdes all the other proofs that I have given of its 
reality, I may appeal to the report of the Miniſter 
Montmorin to the National Aſſembly, Oct. 31, 1791, 
(Grrtanner's Hiſt, of the Fr. Revol. v. vii. p. 157. edit 
of Berlin,) where it is aſſerted. Girtanner ſpeaks of it 
in numbetleſs places of this work, as a thing doubted 
by no perſon in Paris. I may obſerve, by the bye, 
that this is the moſt -circutaſtantial account that has 
been publiſhed of the Revolutian. I was very deſirous 
of ſeeing it, by reaſon of various extracts from it which 
J have met with in other works; and particularly the 
above account of the Propaganda, which M. Barruel 
has given at the end of his ſecond volume. It is but 
within theſe very ſew days that I have procured a copy 
of the 3d edition at Berlin, in 13 Volumes, ending 
with the overthrow of the Girondiſts. It is particu- 
larly valuable for the paſſages of ſpeeches in the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, which he attended very conſtantly. 


NOTE H. p. 425. 


 F8H4LL only fay, that this liberty is ſuch as France 
has taken to herſelf. After the fall of Robeſpierre, ſome 
mitigation of calamities was called the Reign of Mo- 
deration, as Robeſpierre's bloody period was now ealled 
the Reign of Terror. Now they manufaRured a third 
jp e 
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thing called a Conſtitution, and the Convention pro- = 
miſed to diſſolve themſelves, call a new one, and let the | 
Conſtitution begin its operation, But the members ''F 
durſt not retire to the ſtation of private citizens. — 

After ſtaving off the Conſtitution till the Departments 

were provoked, they required them to ſaddle their new 
election with the condition that two-thirds of the pre- 
ſent Convention ſhould keep their ſeats. By threats 
and bribery, and every kind of villany, in manufactur- 
ing the returns upon this queſtion, they ſaid that they 

now had a majority of the Departments for this mea- 

ſure, and would not wait for the reſt, but proceed to fill 

up the vacant ſeats. Forty- two of the forty- eight See- 

tions of Paris declared the majority to be falſe, and the 

whole meaſure to be abſolute tyranny. The vote of 
Paris was too important to be loſt. The Convention 

releaſed from priſon above 1200 wretches, who had 

been impriſoned for their atrocities under the orders of 
Robeſpierre, and whoſe tri il the nation had been inceſ- 

ſantly demanding in vain, They put arms into the 

hands of theſe Terrori/ts, and ſet officers over them, and 
on the 5th of October 1795 attacked the Parifians 

with cannon, and in one hour killed about 2000, and 
diſperſed the reſt.— They now got the vote of Paris. 

When this was known in theDepartments, moſt of thoſe 

who had accepted of ſeats in the new Convention, in 

the hopes of procuring ſome conceſſions to the cauſe of 
juſtice and order, reſigned their pretenſions - many of 
them fled—and the Convention was now packed to the 

contentment of the former one, and inſtead of contain» 

ing one-third of new members, did not contain one- 

6xth. | 
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Have we not ſeen very lately M. Barthelemi and 
other two of the five Directors arreſted and ſent away? 
-M. Barthelemi, a few weeks before, was received 
on the frontier as the ſaviour of France, as the angel 
who was to introduce morality, and ſecure the happi- 
neſs of his country. His journey, to Paris, to enter on 
his office, was one continued proceſſion and triumph, 


wherever he was diſcovered; but, when he propoſed 


to put an end to their rapacious plundering of all the 
neighbouring ſtates, and to make peace with this coun- 


try, the Convention ſhuddered at the thoughts of re- 


turning order, and the two Directors of the right ſtamp 


immediately arreſted the dangerous three, and Barthe- 
lemi, without accuſation, examination, or condemna- 


tion, was hurried, bound, to a ſea- port, and from thence 
to the deſarts of Guiana. 
Such liberty will France give to all with whom ſhe 


deigns to fraternize. 
Much has been ſaid by the opponents of Aae 


tion about Britain's being the aggreſſor in the preſent 
diſtreſſing war. — But the French Republicans, both 


Maratiſts and Girondiſts, courted it ſyſtematically. Of 


this we have numberleſs proofs in the paſſages 'of 


ſpeeches in the Aſſembly and Convention, recorded in 
Girtanner's Hiſtory of the Revolution. Thus Briſſot 
fays, (Ot. 31, 1791,) © I ſpeak and preſs for war, be- 
tc cauſe my object is the aboliſhing of Royalty.” Dec. 
31, 1791,) “ There is nothing I-am more anxious 
ic about, than that we may find traitors every where. 
« Treachery is highly uſeful, becauſe it is the only 
et mean for bringing about the abolitiqn of Royalty.“ 
Louvet ſays, * We would have war, we true men of 
cc liberty. All Republicans who are worthy of the 

| name 


vors. 1 


4 
« name demand war; they carry it on, to ſtruggle, 
« for well grounded fame, for immortal honour - to 
« put Royalty to death to kill it for ever - firſt in 
« France, and then over the whole world.“ Giutan, 
Hiſt: Fr. Revol. vol. vii. p. 157, &ec. 


4 NOTE I. P- 439. 


IHavx diſcovered that this ſtory of an initiation of a 
young lady at Frankfurt, as it ſtands in the former edi- 
tions, is taken from a Romance called, The Hiſtory of 
Secratiſm. I was very little acquainted with the Ger- 


man language and manner of writing and printing when 
I began this inveſtigation, I took the ſtory from a 


book called, True Picture of the Illuminati and Citizens 
of the World, believing it to be extracted from a ſerious 
work. 2 | 


The Abbe Barruel has taken notice of an error in 


page 166, where, after the words « [ hope ſhe is deter- 
& mined on every thing,” I have inſerted the words 
«© even d——,” I had diſcovered this error before the 
publication of the third edition. Theſe words are the 
ejaculation of the extractor in the Journal where I firſt. 
| ſaw this letter, and from which I copied it into my 
rambling notes, It was but lately that I procured a 
full copy of the private papers, and I had made uſe of 
the copious extracts in the Religions Begebenheiten, and 
an Account of the Syſtem and Doctrinet of the Nluminati ; 
extracted from their private Writings, publiſhed at Mu- 
nich. When I was induced to publiſh, moſt of the 
books that I had made uſe of were returned to their 
owners, and the firſt two chapters were compoſed al- 
molt entirely from my notes. Indeed the whole work 
bears abundant marks of the circumſtances in which it 


Was 
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was written, being occupied with my profeſſional duty; 
and in very bad health, ſo that I could not command 
my attention as I wiſhed. I ſaw many of its faults 
while I corrected the proofs, and I would have de- 
ſtroyed the impreſſion, could I have afforded the loſs 5 
but my mind was ſo impreſſed with the thoughts of 
the importance of the information to my country, that 
I did not regard the very unfavourable opinion that 
muſt be formed of my talents as a writer. I made ſiich 
an apology as I hoped would be received by the candid 
and wgll-diſpoſed reader. I was, no doubt, ſhocked 
by the appearance of ſo much atrocity, and in my com- 
preſſed account of the ſentiments of the Illuminati, 
collected from many ſcattered ſcraps, I may ſometimes 
have made them ſpeak more plainly than they intended, 
as the Abbe Barruel has obſerved. But the peruſal of 
his moſt valuable and intereſting performance will con- 
vince every reader that I have not overcharged a ſingle 
ſentiment. His methodical expoſition of their ſyſtem, 
ſupported by accurate quotations, ſhows a degree of 
profligate atrocity which no perſon could have imagined 
poſſible. The hearts of thoſe men ſeem indeed to 
have been „ deceitful above all things, and deſperately 


« wicked.” 


NOTE K. p. 478. 


We have ſeen in many paſſages how anxious Wei- 
ſhaupt and his aſſociates, Bahrdt and his meaner gang, 
and d'Alembert with the Club d'Holbach, were to in- 
fe the ſeminaries of education. They have ſucceeded 
but too well. In one of the late Hamburgh Gazettes 
there is an account of the detection of an affociation 


among the ſtudents in the German Univerſities. The 
| Univerſity 
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Univerſity of Jenu ſeems to have been the head chap- 
ter of the Aſſociation, - There has long ſubſiſted in the 
great ſeminaries of Germany a ſort of union between 
ſtudents who ſelect each other for friends through 
life, and are known by this affected denomination. . I 
ſee it defended; by Saltzmann and by Baſedow in ſome 
of thoſe ſentimental declamations which are ſo much 
d, % mode in theſe enlightened days. Weiſhaupt's eye 
pierced every where, and he ſaw, that this might be 
turned to advantage. The ſtatutes of all the Univerſi- 
ties had prohibited the ſtudents, under pain of imme- 
diate expulſion, from becoming Free Maſons, Roſycru- 
cians, &c. But the Faculties could not think of pre- 
venting meetings of the ſtudents for mutual improve- 
ment. in ſcience and literature. Many fuch were form- 
ed, particularly in the Proteſtant Univerſities, All 
theſe ſocieties were open to the viſits of the Profeſſors, 
and when properly directed by Hberal minds, poſſeſſed 
of ſuperior knowledge and experience, they were cer- 
tainly of conſiderable uſe. But it is evident that very 
conſtant and careful inſpection is neceſſary for prevent- 
ing ſuch meetings from becoming nurſeries of petulant 
and diſputatious ſelf-conceit, and alſo of dangerous 
opinions and principles. The precipitate concluſions 
of unexpetienced youth, when favourable to their 
wiſhes, and encouraged by mutual ſupport, will appear 
to their unſuſpicious mitids to be far preferable to the 
over · cautious precepts and doctrines of their grave 
teachers, and may ſoon corrupt them irrecoverably. 
Not contented with thoſe opportunities of learned 
amuſement, and partaking of the general paſſion for 
myſtery and ſecrecy, the ſtudents formed other aſſem- 
blies, inacceſſible to all but the members, and protect- 
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ed by ſolemn oaths of ſecrecy and fidelity. The chief of 
theſe took the name of Amiciſts, already in ſome repute. 
But they imitated the Maſons and Roſycrucians, whom 
they were not permitted to viſit, by contriving myſte- 
ries, and degrees, and initiations, and adopting ſome 
diſtinguiſhing ſyſtem of doctrines. This ſociety at the 
Univerſity of Jenu was found to be connected with 
ſimilar aſſociations in all the univerſities of the empire, 
Catholic and Proteſtant, and held a regular correſpotids 
ence with them. Few of their ſtatutes, archives, or 
other writings have been diſtoveted.” But enough has 
been found to ſhow that the Aﬀociation has the fame 
object with the Illuminati, namely, under the preterice 
of emancipating the mind from bigotry and ſuperſtition, 
to root out all. ſentiments of religion, or, at leaſt, to | 
aboliſh Chriſtianity. The oaths of allegiance, of leere), 
and of mutual ſupport, are compoſed i in a moſt im- 
preſſiye manner, and have produced a moſt unlbaken 
fidelity. By ſuch. villanous machinations | is ſociety 


14 S, Vial 


tainted in the bud, and the hopes. of reform are near 
blaſted. How careful then ſhould the heads of our 
univerſities and ſeminaries of learning be to p prevent the 
operation of ſuch a dangerous poiſon : but nothing is 
more difficult, or requires more delicate management. 
The utmoſt liberality of mind i is neceſſary, directed by 
great wiſdom, and an affectionate love for the pupil's 0 
authority may inforce the antiquated-ſtatutes, of uni- 
| verſities; and this may appear to be the beſt, as it is 
the eaſieſt method. But this: will only irritate, and 
provoke a ſtronger attachment to theſe forbidden in- 
dulgences. Youth is generous, and is diſguſted, with 
ſuch treatment, which ſeems to betray à bad cauſe, 
But 
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But an affectionate regard for the improvement and 


happineſs of the pupils will not be miſtaken by them: 


they can diſtinguiſh between the admonitions of a pa- 
rent and the commands of a maſter; diſtance and 
authority ſhould therefore give place to affability and 
friendſhip. The obſtacles to mutual intercourſe being 
thus removed, I ſhould imagine that the inſtructor will 
not find it very difficult to diſſuade the pupil from 
thoſe ſecret aſſociations, where his immature judgment 
is left to itſelf, without a protector, and mult therefore 
be in ſuch danger of innocent deviation, or of ſedue- 
tion, from the paths of wiſdom and of virtue. 


NOTE L. p. 479. 


Norgixc has drawn on me more animadverſions and 
illiberal abuſe than the inſinuation that the Free Ma- 
ſonry of this country is tainted with the abominable 
principles of Illuminatiſm, and my affer.ion that there 
a e Lodges of Illuminati among us. But I am certain 
of both facts; and were it not that I know that at the 
time of my information the atrocity of the principles 
was not ſuſpected, being very artfully couched under 
forms and expreſſions that more immediately ſuggeſted 
ſentiments that are innocent, although ſome what over- 
ſtrained, I would here give proofs which cannot be de- 
nied. The particular modification of the old-faſhioned 
topic of brotherly love which was introduced by Zin- 
nendorf, and which makes the great diſtinction of the 
Swediſh ſyſtem of Free Maſonry, (ſee page 73,) makes 
it ſuſceptible of every corruption that the fanaticiſm of 
infidelity and anarchy can wiſh : and it is a fact, ſup- 


ported by the moſt reſpectable teſtimony, that the 


Swediſh Lodges were ſo corrupted, There is an ac- 
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count publiſhed at Paris in 1796, by a Poliſh nobleman, 
(a real patriot, and enemy of the foreign oppreſſion 
which enſlaved his country, ) of the aſſaſſination of Guſ- 
tavus III. This gentleman ſays expreſsly, that the 
Conſpiracy had been long earried on in the Illuminated 
or Zinnendorfian Lodges of the Free Maſons, of which 
the Duke of Sudermania was the head. He gives an 
account of ſome of the initiations into the higher or 
myſtical degrees of this Aſſociation, which he got from 
perſons of undoubted authority, and particularly from 
an old Swediſh nobleman of great fortune and influ- 
ence, and intimately acquainted with-the fituation of 
. things at home. The account is ſhocking, and the ini- 
tiations are fit for the training of Conſpirators only; 
being ſuch ceremonies as tend to harden the heart, and 
remove every ſentiment of abhorrence even of the moſt 
atrocious deeds. Connected with this Fraternity there 
was another Aſſociation called the Tribunal of Heaven, 
of which the feat was at Rome. 'To this Tribunal were 
tranſmitted monthly, from all quarters of Europe, ac» 
counts of every piece of miſconduct of Kings and Princes, 
whether of a public or private nature, and it had its 
emiſſaries who carried its orders every where. - The 
Duke of Orleans was conſidered as the Chef du Mid) of 
this Aſſociation. Ankerſtroem was an emiſſary, and was 
at Paris at the beginning of the Revolution. He was 
mitiated by Condorcet into ſome of the French myſte- 
ries. As ſoon as it was known by the public papers 
that Guſtavus was deſirous of heading the forces of the 
Allied Powers, Ankerſtrocm quitted Paris and returned 
to Stockholm. Tn a few weeks after, Guſtavus fell a 
victim to liberty and equality, and the bult of Anker- 
ſtroem was placed on the Pandemonium of Paris. 


There 
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There is another remarkable particular in the account 
of the aſſaſſination of the King of Sweden. It is ſaid 
that this corrupted ſyſtem of Maſonry is ſpread over all 
Europe, and that its principal chapters are Stockholm 
for the North, Paris for the South, Naples for the Eaſt, 
and Edinburgh for the Weſt, I cannot believe Edin- 
burgh to be ſtrongly illuminated ; but, on the contrary, 
am certain that as ſoon as the wicked purpoſes were 
ſuſpected, the meetings were entirely diſcontinued, 
The author remarks, that the book Des Erreurs et de la 
Perite, which contains the ſtrange enigmatical theoſophy 
which was introduced into the Swediſh Lodges, was 
printed at Edinburgh in 1782. 80 indeed ſays the 
title-page. But this is a trick, It was printed by 
Marul at the Hague, from a manuſcript ſent him by 
M. St. Martin in Paris. The general reſpect paid to 
Scotch Maſonry may have occaſioned the notion that 
Edinburgh was far advanced in the refinements of the 
Order. 

Such were the corruptions of Free Maſonry in Swe- 
den. I have not learned how it happened that their 
ſyſtem came to obtain the Royal Patronage at Berlin, ſo 
as to become that of the National Lodge, Undoubtedly 
it could not be in a form that was offenſive. I ſee. that 
Schubart, and others of the moſt reſpectable Templar 
Maſons, thought well of it at firſt, —But it is alſo cer- 
tain, that in a few years its peculiar tenets were ſo 
overſtrained by ſome of the Daughter Lodges, as they 
are called, that the Old Lodge of Royal York iſſued a 
circular letter cautioning the Brethren againſt them. 
Yet they are particularly cultivated in the Lodges of 
what they call the Royal Order, the Maſons of St. 
John. And the Lodges of this ſyſtem have ſhown a 
remarkable zeal to connect themſelves with the Lodges 
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- in other parts of Europe, and they correſpond with ſe- 
veral in England, and are at this moment endeavouring 
to unite themſelves with the National Lodge of Scot- 
Jand. I doubt not but that their ſyſtem, as it is offered, 

will, bear a very innocent interpretation. So will the 
Maſonry of the Roſe Croix, which is almoſt the ſame. 
So will the Chevalerie de I'Epee, and the Chevalerie de 
VAigle. Yet when a perſon has once heard the irreli- 
gious and anarchical explanation which may be given of 

- the ſame things, I imagine that he will have no doubt 
(conſidering the complexion of the times, and the pre- 
ſent awful fermentation of the human mind) but that 
irreligion and anarchy were the ſecret purpoſe of the 
contrivers, and would be inculcated whenever the can- 
didate was found properly diſpoſed to liſten to the de- 

lußion. I often feel myſelf diſpoſed to publiſh the De- 
grees which are in my poſſeſſion. I am under no. poſi- 
tive engagement to withhold them, and I have hitherto 
done it merely becauſe the perſon who put them into 
my hands expected this of me. The publication, by 
expoſing the pitiful frivolity and abſurdity of ſuch occu- 
pation of bearded men, would, I think, make any per- 
ſon aſhamed to engage in ſuch unmieaning (if innocent) 
mummery; and the chance of miſuſe and ſeduction, 
which might be the conſequence of their becoming 
general among us, ſhould .make the worthy Brethren 
anxious to prevent, by the moſt authoritative injunc- 
tions which the Fraternicy can admit, any ſuch corrup- 
tion from gaining ground in this country, | 
= - With reſpect to the exiſtence of Lodges of Illuminati 
=_ in theſe kingdoms, I ſhall only add to what I have ſaid 
3 | already, that my curioſity about the Illuminati was firſt 
excited about five years ago by an invitation to enter 
- into 
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e This was given me by à very ho- 
nourable and worthy gentleman, who told me that he 
was of the Order, and that ſeveral perſons whom I 
knew and reſpected were alſo of it. That the King of 
Pruſſia was the patron of the Order, and that its object 
was moſt honourable and praiſe-worthy, and particu- 
larly becoming a man of letters and an inſtructor of 
youth. I had a great inclination to enter into the 
Order — but there was ſomething in the character and 
conduct of the late King of Pruſſia which gave me a diſ- 
like to every thing which he profeſſed to patroniſe. Some 
time after this I began to entertain a better opinion of 
him, and intimated the change of ſentiment to the 
abovementioned gentleman. He ſaw me now more diſ- 
poſed to join the Order; but he ſaid to me, ſhaking his 
head very emphatically, © Have nothing to do with it 
c we have been deceived—it-is a dangerous thing j— 
* aſk Lord -,” naming a moſt excellent Judge of the 
land, « he knows all about it.“ I had no oppor- 


tunity of making this inquiry, but my curioſity was 
now very great; and when the Religions Begebenheiten - 


came in my way, I peruſed them with eagerneſs, till 
it was completely ſatisfied. It is but a few weeks ago 
that I learned by what means Lord had become 
acquainted with the principles of the Illuminati, , He 
had gotten a copy of the Private Correſpondence from 
a perſon Who had juſt come from Munich in 1788; 


he thought it of ſuſpicious authority, and paid little 
attention to it at that time; but getting more in- 


for mation afterwards, he had cautioned ſuch of his 
young friends as he knew to have engaged in this Aſſo- 


ciation. The perſon who gave the copy of the Private | 


Correſpondence to Lord r, told me, that the de- 
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teQtion of the parcel at Baſſus Hoff was occafioned by 
ſingular accident. A perſon was ſtruck dead by 
lightning: in his pocket was found a letter directing 
bim to go to Sunderſdorff, and to bring away a parcel 

' / containing the Archives of the Lodge Theodor at 
Munich. This explained to me fome paſſages of a 
| * book called the Two Siſters, P and W, (Paris and 

AH Vienna, ) where the dangerous principles of the Ger- 
1 man Free Maſonry are fully proved by extracts from 

2 vaſt number of Maſonic Orations, and other things, 

contained in a book printed ſecretly at Vienna, (in the 

houſe of the very Cenſor of publications! I) and diſ- 

tributed among the Brethren only at a very high price. 

In the examination of Meggenhof, one of the Illu- 

minati, feveral queſtions are reported to have been put 

reſpecting the man Lanitz, who was ſtruck by light- 

ning—to which he had given very prudent anſwers.— 

I did not underſtand the meaning of this, but it is now 

clear. | 


NOTE M. p. 561. 
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THrrRE is another fact analogous to 'this, which 
is worth mentioning. In two or three places of the 
Religions Begebenheiten, I met with an account of 
ſome ſtrange practices in which human blood, freſh 
drawn,is made much uſe of. A German nobleman paſſed 
a year in Paris, in order to attend theſe reſearches in ' 
one of the Lodges of the Amis Reunis, The Nar- 
Tator, a German, and alſo the Editor, form many con- 
jectures about it, and of ſomething that was connected 
with it, which they called the Myſtery of hominum 
factio they ſomehow conſider it as obſcene and filthy, 
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and reprobate it on this account. But it was ſome» 
thing very ſerious—Infants, bought from the profligate 
canaille of Paris, had been ſacrificed to theſe myſteries. 
The Police got notice of | theſe ſhocking practices, and 
were proceeding to take ſtrict cogniſance of them ; 
but they were ſtopped by M. Turgot, and the 1 re» 
ſearches went ou under his protection. — 

This was juſt about the time when the cot 
the Britiſh phyfiologiſts was deeply engaged by the 
obſervations of Mr. John Hunter on the formation of 
blood veſſels and nerves in the coagulated blood which 
filled the ſpace left between the parts of a diveſted 
muſcle, This was aſcribed to a principle of vitality in 
the blood; and many hoped to produce complete vaſ- 
cular ſyſtems of circulation, nervous ſyſtems, muſcular 
fibres, tendons, cartilages, bones, and every part of 
animal mechaniſm. Theſe notions fluſhed on the 
minds of the French Materialiſts, and not a moment 
was loſt in proſecuting this important diſcovery, which 
would filence all who ſhould now preſume to ſpeak of 
a wonderful Machine, of a wiſe Contriver, of a Creator, 
c. The cold hearts of thoſe abject Scioliſts had 
benumbed their. intellects. They did not advert; that 
this organizing power was of no avail, even though 
they could prove its exiſtence, (which, by the bye, ſub» 
ſequent careful obſervation has ſhown to be a miſtake,) 
unleſs a great deal more was done=unleſs perception 
was added,—and deſires, reliſhes, and propenſities, 
ſuited to the capability of the machine - nay, unleſs 
the whole machine was alſo ſuited to the ſtate of the 
ſurrounding world. What if the organs of the Spider 
had. been combined with the deſires and propenſities of 
the Bee? — What, although both ſhould conſpire, if there 
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was nothing” in external nature (which has no con- 
nection with this property of coagulated blood) which 
correſponded with this combination? What would it 
avail this production to have the ourious organs of the 
Bee, if there were not ſtore of ſaccharine juices nicely 
| lodgediin-the nectaria of flowers, inacceſſible to every 
other mode of eduction 7 The curious tongue of the 
woodpecker would be equally uſeleſs to the machine if 


dere were not thouſands of inſets neſtled in the 


crevices of bark, ready to run out whenever it is 
pecked at by the bill in which this tongue is ſo art- 
fully coiled up.— But, Mens agitat Molem—Ommiſcient ' 
Beneficence: has contrived the organ, fitting it for a 
taſk -which Nature preſents to. its operation, and 
- prompted by deſires exactly ſuited both to its power and 
to its ſituation. The Amis Reunis of the Club d' Hol- 
bath'Hboured to no purpoſe, and the innocent victims 
bled in vain · I have not the leaſt doubt, thongh no 
| direct proof, of theſe bloody reſearches in the Lodge 
of the Amis - Reunis being carried on in the hopes of 
giving more plauſibility to that cold and comfortleſs 
ſyſtem of Materialiſm which was fo eagerly ſtudied by 
the Söphiſts of France. But theſe hopes have been 
diſappointed, and anatomy, f in this, as in every other 
inſtance, {till holds forth the moſt impreſſive argu- 
ments in ſupport of the exiſtence and ſupremacy of a 
Mind poſſeſſed of inconceivable wiſdom, and prompted 
by never- ceaſing beneficence. T have already obſerved, 
that the Moſaic Hiſtory of the World is not concerned 
in the diſcoveries of the Mineralogiſts, and that Vol- 
taire only betrayed the narrowneſs of his views, and 
the deep-rooted prejudices of his heart, when he enter- 
tained any hopes from this quarter. And it appears 

| that 
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That there was the ſame precipitancy, the ſame partial 
conſideration of the ſubject in thoſe who would have 
exulted in ſeeing ſome approximation to the formation 
of circulating veſſels, &c. But even this is refuſed 
them—for it is now certain that all the appearances of 
this kind are protruſions (the Anatomiſts will forgive 
me if I uſe an improper term) of veſſels and nerves; | 


and fibres, already exiſting, and that they are all de- | 


termined in their direction and their form by what 
exiſts on the oppoſite fide of the chaſm. Even this is 
wonderful, and the proceſs of granulation and repro- 
duction is one of the moſt curious ſubjects of ſtudy, 
and of the higheſt importance to the improvement of 


Surgery. 
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THE END. 
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